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LEW  HAHN  RETURNS 


By  Channing  E.  Sweitzer, 

Managing  Director,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


ON  August  31st  last,  President  Moeser 
announced,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  appointment  of 
Lew  Hahn  as  Administrative  Staff  Head  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

In  making  this  announcement  your  Presi¬ 
dent  pointed  out  that  .  .  the  number,  variety 
and  complexity  of  the  problems  facing  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  have 
placed  a  burden  upon  the  staff  which  has  made 
it  increasingly  evident  that  it  was  not  reason¬ 


able  or  fair  to  ask  any  one  man  to  carry  alone 
the  staff  administrative  and  management  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  the  problems 
confronting  your  National  Association  have 
grown  in  number  and  importance  in  keeping 
with  the  unprecedented  legislative,  social  and 
economic  trends  with  which  we  have  been 
faced  during  the  past  ten  years. 
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These  problems  have  challenged  at  times 
your  officers,  directors  and  committees,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  retail  dry  goods 
craft — as  well  as  the  competent  staff  members 
of  the  New  York  and  Washington  offices  of  the 
Association. 

These  challenges  have  been  met  ably  and 
well;  although  they  were  frequently  encount¬ 
ered  under  serious  handicaps  and  the  trying 
conditions  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  return  of  Lew  Hahn  to  take  over  the 
administration  of  the  Association  will  inevit¬ 
ably  redound  to  the  advancement  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  its  more  effective  service  to  its 
thousands  of  members. 

^ 

Lew  Hahn  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  For  almost  two  decades  he  has 
played  an  active  and  important  part  in  its 
affairs.  He  has  always  been  closely  identified 
with  the  work  of  the  Association — first  as 
Managing  Director,  later  as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  and  in  1933  was  elected  to  its  Presi¬ 
dency. 

He  is  one  of  few  upon  whom  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  honorary  membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  in  1929  he  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Association  for  distinguished 
service  to  the  craft — this  latter  distinction  hav¬ 
ing  been  conferred  upon  only  one  other  mem¬ 
ber,  Carlos  B.  Clark  of  Detroit. 

***** 

Following  the  election  of  Mr.  Hahn  as 


President  of  the  Association  in  1933,  1  paid 
the  following  tribute  to  him  in  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  February  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
of  that  year: 

“Lew  Hahn  is  no  novice  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  and  deliberations  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  For  ten 
years  he  served  the  organization  in  the 
capacity  of  Managing  Director.  Under 
his  guidance  and  administration,  the 
Association  grew  in  scope  and  influence 
until  it  reached  a  position  of  predomi¬ 
nance  among  national  trade  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  achievements  and  accom¬ 
plishments  inaugurated  and  carried 
through  to  successful  completion  by 
him  during  those  years  are  too  num¬ 
erous  to  mention  in  these  editorial 
columns,  but  are  well  known  to  mem¬ 
bers,  because  they  have  stood  the  test 
of  time. 

“A  sound  thinker,  an  able  leader,  and 
a  humane  executive — thus  may  Presi¬ 
dent  Hahn  be  characterized.” 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

What  I  said  about  Lew  Hahn  at  that  time- 
four  and  a  half  years  ago — is  as  true  today  as 
it  was  then.  That  tribute  has  also  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

Mr.  Hahn  returns  to  the  Association  with 
the  best  wishes  of  its  Managing  Director  and  of 
his  legion  of  friends;  and  I  know  that  he  can 
count  upon  the  support  and  cooperation  of  its 
great  membership,  its  staff,  and  of  all  those 
who  have  been  privileged  to  know  him. 
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^ijeng  torn*  fli«  fkid  fip«r  ptoyii^'s  tvn*  anil  wom*it  .avarywh«ra«  toma  of  Htom 

^M;irjbo«t,.«itttoinort/foflowo4i  Mm  down  Hio  •troot.  Yott’H  find  thorn  on  Mio  Avontio  of  Bottor 
MorchandlM»  That's  whom  your  poyliHi  costomors  of  yottorday  om  doing  Hioir  buying  todoy. 


Today’s  customer  — tired  of  asking  to  know  about  the  merchandise  she  was  buying— tired 
of  being  told  not  to  ask  questions,  that  you  would  give  her  what  was  best  for  her  to  have  — 
is  seeking  out  shops  and  stores  that  take  time  to  listen  to  her  demands.  She  is  buying  in 
shops  that  recognize  that  while  she  wants  clothes  that  are  becoming  and  clothes  that  are 
smart,  she  does  not  want  these  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality.  These  stores  are  finding  that 
offering  “quality”  as  a  plus  value  is  profitable,  too. 

Silk  merchandise  is  a  leader  in  the  shops  that  are  doing  this  better  business.  Silk  satisfies 
their  customers  — and  keeps  them  satisfied.  There  are  no  headaches  about  that  dress  that 
went  to  the  cleaners  for  the  first  time  — the  one  that  split  — or  the  one  that  has  had  to  be 
made  over  three  times  in  four  months.  Successful  stores  insist  on  good  silks  because  not 
only  the  store  but  the  customer  knows  what  silks  are  and  what  they  will  do.  The  beauty  of  a 
garment  may  lie  in  its  color.  Its  fashion  may  be  in  its  line.  But  the  satisfaction  it  will  give 
is  in  the  fabric  from  which  it  is  made.  You  can  combine  all  three — fashion,  beauty,  quality- 
in  garments  made  of  good  silk.  And  you  can  attract  new  customers  and  keep  them. 

There  is  no  substitute  for 
There  is  no  substitute  for  silk 

INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


JOIN^THE 
rcii  |r:t 

.4  SBPTEMBEII  20.2S  ^ 
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Close-Ups 


JAMES  H.  SCULL 


Gable  Program  l^ON’T  sell  that  “consumer 
First  in  Its  Class  I  /  wants  to  know”  movement 
short,  is  the  advise  of  S.  A. 
Hamilton,  assistant  to  George  P.  Gable,  at  the  William 
F.  Gable  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.  It’s  no  mere  promotional 
fad,  creature  of  bored  parlor-intellectual  club  women, 
he  says,  but  definite  part  and  parcel  of  present  social 
and  economic  adjustment. 

The  Gable  store  is  the  one  which  created  a  stir  this 
month  by  announcing  that  on  October  15th  it  would  in¬ 
augurate  a  policy  of  furnishing  information  to  cus¬ 
tomers  on  composition  and  care  on  every  article  of  mer-  , 
chandise  in  the  establishment.  This  by  itself,  of  course, 
is  not  phenomenal  since  a  number  of  large  stores  have 
been  working  along  this  line  for  some  time.  It  was  big 
news  from  Gable’s,  however,  because  it  was  the  first 
department  store  in  a  volume  class  under  eight  million 
to  make  the  venture.  Many  of  the  smaller  volume  stores, 
it  has  l)een  said,  look  askance  at  programs  for  supply¬ 
ing  consumers  with  complete,  accurate  information 
about  merchandise.  Such  efforts  they  reportedly  felt 
would  require  large,  expensive  store  testing  laborator¬ 
ies.  But  the  Gable  idea,  taking  inspiration  from  the 
consumer  relations  section  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  platform, 
is  simple  enough.  The  idea  is  to  get  the  cooperation 
of  manufacturers  in  placing  sufficient  information  on 
the  invoice  of. each  order.  By  slightly  more  intensive 
merchandise  training,  such  information  is  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  salesperson.  Spot-testing  here  and 
there  through  an  outside  lalwratory  will  be  sufficient  to 
insure  that  what  the  manufacturer  says  of  his  merchan¬ 
dise  is  true.  Mr.  Hamilton  describes  this  new  Gable 
policy  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

*  *  * 

The  interesting  point  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  despite  the  present  hub-bub  he  believes 
90%  of  the  stores  do  not  want  such  a  consumer  rela¬ 
tions  program.  Reasons ;  Stores  consider  it  a  fad.  or  are 
bolding  off  because  they  fear  it  will  involve  high  ex¬ 
pense.  To  the  latter.  Mr.  Hamilton  replies  that  the 
cost  of  a  simple  plan  as  conceived  by  the  Gable  manage¬ 
ment  will  be  negligible ;  that  the  costs  will  be  many  times 
offset  by  increased  good-will,  by  added  volume  and  re¬ 
duced  returns. 

riie  customer  drive  for  merchandise  knowledge,  he 
feels,  is  more  than  a  flash  on  the  retail  scene  because 
nation-wide  the  public  is  being  aroused  to  it  by :  1 .  Lec¬ 
tures  from  Government  agencies  addressing  consumer 
groups ;  2.  Consumer  magazines  and  newspapers ; 

3.  National  women’s  groups  who  are  giving  the  pass¬ 
word  to  local  clubs  and  community  organizations :  4. 


Lal)or  organizations ;  5.  Those  retailers  who  have 

already  fallen  into  line.  Thousands  of  consumers  are 
Ixung  told,  according  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  “When  you  go 
into  a  store,  find  out  of  what  your  purchase  is  made, 
and  how  it  will  wear.”  Within  a  year,  he  believes,  the 
trend  will  be  irresistible  and  retailers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  w'ill  of  necessity  fall  into  line.  ^ 

If  there  isn’t  fire  in  the  consumer  move  for  more 
information,  there  is  increasing  smoke  on  its  account 
in  the  retail  and  manufacturing  fields.  Note  these  events 
scheduled  this  month,  to  name  but  a  few:  1.  Fourth 
.\nnual  Intercity  Conference  on  Advertising  sponsored 
by  Women’s  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  Middlewest  in 
Chicago,  the  18th  and  l^h,  to  be  based  on  the  theme, 
“Consumer  Relations”  to  study  what  the  consumer 
“wants  to  know  about  advertising  and  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  products  she  buys  for  her  family”;  2.  A  trade 
practice  conference  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
New  York  on  the  16th  for  rayon  producers  to  formulate 
proper  designations  and  descriptions  of  such  yams; 
3.  Silk  Forum  for  store  buyers  by  International  Silk 
Guild  in  New  York,  September  13th,  to  feature  “non¬ 
technical  discussion  of  textiles  from  angle  of  store 
buyers  and  consumer” ;  4.  Formal  organization  of  Con¬ 
sumer-Retailer  Relations  Council ;  5.  Boston  confer¬ 
ence  on  distribution  to  feature  “Standards  for  Con¬ 
sumer  Goods,”  “The  New  Era  of  Consumer  Goodwill,” 
and  similar  subjects. 

♦  *  * 

_  —  ^  W.  L.  Walker,  directing  the 

vendor  relations  program  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.,  this  month  succeed¬ 
ed  H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  manager.  Controllers’  Congress,  as 
ixeiutive  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Buying  Offices. 
Mr.  Kleinhaus  has  l)ecome  a  director  of  the  A.B.O. 

*  *  * 

Terms  The  widely  publicized  resolu- 

Limitation  tions  passed  by  the  Credit  Man¬ 

agement  Division  in  Chicago  in 
June  urging  the  limitation  of  installment  .selling  to 
morlerate  and  sound  tenns,  have,  together  with  move¬ 
ments  by  other  groups  to  curb  wild  credit  granting, 
been  liearing  fruit. 

(^ther  groups  calling  for  tightening  the  rein  on  in- 
sta’lment  terms  included  the  National  Retail  Credit 
.Association,  the  National  Retail  Furniture  Association 
and  the  National  Association  of  Sales  Finance  Com¬ 
panies. 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Legislation  Affecting  Retailing 

A  Review  of  Methods  Proposed  or  Enacted 
During  the  First  Session  of  the  75th  Congress 

BY  SAUL  COHN 
President,  City  Stores  Company, 

First  Vice-President.  N.R.D.G.A.  and  Chairman.  General  Committee  on  Legislation 


AS  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  ytnir 
Association,  I  place  before  you  a  summary  of  the 
more  important  legislation  enacted  during  the  first 
session  of  the  75th  Congress;  and  submit  also  for  your 
consideration  bills  which  made  substantial  progress  dur¬ 
ing  that  session  and  which  appear  likely  to  be  enacted 
into  law  at  the  second  session  scheduled  to  convene 
January  next — unless  a  special  session  is  called  in  the 
interim  by  the  President. 

The  second  session  is  a  continuation  of  the  75th  Con¬ 
gress  and  all  bills  during  the  session  will  maintain  the 
status  they  had  at  the  close  of  the  first  session. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  future  trend  of 
legislation,  it  is  believed  that  many  pending  bills  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  Administration  will  probably  be  enacted 
in  some  form  at  the  second  session. 

The  passage  of  the  Robinson-Patman  .Act  and  the 
Miller-Tydings  Bill  indicate  the  pressure  which  eco¬ 
nomic  groups  develop  in  getting  legislation  favorable 
to  their  interests. 

The  next  Congressional  session  will  probably  see  the 
creation  of  laws  artificially  creating  crop  control. 

The  effect  of  these  three  laws  must  be  to  raise  prices 
which  the  consumer  has  to  pay,  and  the  influence  upon 
retailing  is,  consequently,  very  profound.  All  members, 
therefore,  should  have  a  deep  and  continuing  interest 
in  these  laws. 

Accordingly,  the  fffllowing  refjort,  treating  of  meas¬ 
ures  of  interest  to  retailers  which  have  Ixjen  enacted 
or  may  be  enacted  when  Congress  reconvenes,  is  sub¬ 
mitted  for  your  information. 

As  Chairman  of  the  General  Legislative  Committee 
of  your  National  Association,  may  I  suggest  that  mem¬ 
bers  interested  in  any  of  these  pending  bills,  which 
are  likely  to  be  considered  seriously  at  the  next  session, 
discuss  such  measures  with  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators.  Legislators,  as  a  rule,  welcome  the  views  of 
their  constituents  on  all  legislative  affairs  and  are 
anxious  to  be  advised  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  upon  practical  business  operations. 
Now  that  Congress  is  not  in  session,  most  Representa¬ 
tives  and  Senators  should  be  available  in  their  home 
districts  and  States  for  personal  conferences.  Personal 
contacts  of  this  character  can  be  far  more  effective  in 
making  known  your  views  on  any  legislative  measure 
than  is  possible  through  the  medium  of  correspondence 
with  your  Representatives  after  they  have  returned  to 
Washington. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  writer  desires  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  sincere  cooperation  given  him  in  his  work  by  the 
Chairmen  and  MetTibers  of  the  Sub-Committees  of  the 
Committee  on  Legislation. 


PART  I 

Bills  Enacted  During  the  First  Session  of  the 
75th  Congress 

Excise  Tax  Act  {H.  J.  Res.  375) 

riiis  Bill  extends  for  two  years  the  excise  taxes 
known  as  luxury  taxes  levied  on  cosmetics,  furs,  gaso¬ 
line.  etc.  The  yield  from  these  excises  is  estimated  at 
api)ro.xiniately  $500,000,000  per  year  and  it  was  felt 
that  their  repeal  was  not  advisable  due  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  revenue  requirements. 

*♦**>(■ 

The  ff  agner  Housing  Act  (S.  1685) 

This  -Act  is  of  interest  to  retailers  l)ecause  of  its 
i;otential  effects  upon  the  sale  of  furniture,  furnishings, 
and  household  appliances. 

It  provides  financial  as.sistance  to  the  States  and 
political  subdivisions  thereof  for  the  elimination  of 
unsafe  and  unsanitary  housing  conditions. 

Under  this  .Act,  the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority  is  a 
c(jrporate  body  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  managed  by  an  Administrator  ap- 
l)ointed  by  the  President  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

This  law  provides  for  low  rent  housing  for  families 
with  net  incomes  not  exceeding  five  (or  six,  if  there 
are  more  than  three  dependents)  times  the  rental  charge 
for  the  property. 

The  Housing  Authority  may  make  loans  to  public 
housing  agencies  to  assist  in  the  development  of  low- 
rent  housing  or  slum  clearance  projects.  The  total  loans 
outstanding  on  any  project  are  not  to  exceed  the  devel¬ 
opment  or  acquisition  cost,  less  cai)ital  grants,  and  loans 
fmtstanding  by  third  parties,  senior  to  or  of  equal  rank 
with  loans  by  the  Authority  and  secured  by  the  project 
or  its  revenues.  Loans  may  not  run  for  a  period  exceed¬ 
ing  sixty  years;  shall  bear  interest  at  not  less  than  the 
going  Federal  rate,  plus  one-half  of  one  percent ;  and 
may  not.  in  any  event,  be  for  a  larger  amount  than  90% 
of  the  development  or  acquisition  cost  of  the  project. 

The  Housing  Authority  may  make  annual  contribu¬ 
tions  to  public  housing  agencies  to  assist  in  achieving 
and  maintaining  the  low-rent  character  of  their  housing 
projects.  These  fixed  contributions  shall  not  exceed  a 
sum  equal  to  the  annual  yield  at  the  going  Federal 
interest  rate  plus  1%  on  the  development  or  acquisition 
cost  and  will  be  used  to  reduce  loans  by  the  .Authority 
to  the  housing  agencies.  No  contract  shall  exceed  a 
l)eriod  of  sixty  years,  and  no  contribution  shall  be  made 
unless  the  State  or  local  interests  contribute  at  least 
20%. 

.As  an  alternative  method  of  aiding  public  housing 
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agencies,  capital  grants  may  lx*  made  by  the  Authority, 
to  be  limited  to  25%  of  the  development  or  acquisition 
cost  of  the  i)roject.  These  grants  are  limited  to  $30,- 
000,000,  at  the  rate  of  $10,(XX),000  up  to  July  1,  1938, 
and  like  amounts  thereafter  for  two  years.  Capital 
grants  are  conditioned  uix)n  contributions  by  State  or 
local  authorities  etpial  to  25%  of  the  acquisition  cost 
of  the  project. 

The  .\ct  establishes  labor,  financial  and  administra¬ 
tive  standards  to  be  followed  by  the  Housing  .Authori¬ 
ty  in  carrying  on  its  activities. 

Not  more  than  10%  of  the  funds  authorized  by  the 
.Act  may  be  spent  in  any  one  State.  The  average  dwell¬ 
ing  unit  cost  in  any  year  cannot  e.xceed  $5,000,  or  $1,2.50 
per  room. 

3tc  # 

The  M iller-Tydings  Price  Maintenance  Act  (Public 
No.  314  of  ISth  Congress) 

This  Law,  attached  as  a  rider  to  the  Appropriations 
.Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  of  direct  interest  to 
retailers. 

The  purix)se  of  this  .Act  is  to  legalize  reside  i)rice 
maintenance  on  branded  or  trade-marked  goods  shi^iped 
in  interstate  commerce  into  States  having  so-called  Fair- 
Trade  statutes  (retail  jjrice  maintenance  laws). 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  President  requested  the 
Congress  to  suspend  consideration  of  the  Measure  be¬ 
cause  of  its  potential  effects  in  unduly  increasing  prices 
to  the  consuming  public.  U])on  signing  the  Bill,  the 
President  censured  the  legislative  .strategy  of  its  i)ro- 
l)onents  in  attaching  it  as  a  rider  to  the  District  of 
Columbia’s  Apjjropriations  Bill. 

Price  fixing  measures  of  this  character  have  Ix-en 
op]X).sed  by  your  National  Association  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  was  only  after  resale  price  maintenance 
statutes  in  the  States  of  California  and  Illinois  had  been 
upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court — and  simi¬ 
lar  statutes  had  been  enacted  in  42  States — that  this 
Federal  Law  met  with  the  approval  of  Congress. 

*  *  *  * 

Social  Security  Act  (H.R.  8174) 

This  Law  will  make  available  to  each  State  which 
enacted  in  1937  an  approved  unemployment-compensa¬ 
tion  law,  although  it  did  not  have  such  a  law  in  1936, 
a  jMjrtion  of  die  proceeds  from  the  Federal  Employers’ 
Tax  in  such  State  for  the  year  1936.  The  Federal  ap- 
projiriation  is  to  be  an  amount  equal  to  90  per  centum 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  paid  on  or  before  January 
31,  1938.  with  respect  to  employment  in  such  State  or 
Territory  during  the  calendar  year  1936. 

ifc  4c  # 

Unemployment  Census  Act  (S.  2705  > 

This  .Act,  by  providing  information  as  to  numbers, 
classes,  occupations  and  geographical  distribution  of 
persons  partially  or  wholly  unemployed,  their  depen¬ 
dents  and  income,  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
aiding  in  the  formulation  of  a  program  of  re-employ¬ 
ment,  social  security,  and  unemployment  relief. 

This  census  may  include  other  related  information 
which  may  be  deemed  in  the  public  interest. 

#  *  #  <1  * 

Amendment  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (H.R.  4343) 

This  measure,  amending  Paragraph  (c)  of  Section 
77B  of  the  Bankruptcy  .Act  (the  Corporate  Reorgani¬ 
zation  .Act),  provides  that  the  court  before  which  a 
reorganization  plan  is  pending  may  authorize  the  lease 
or  sale  on  proper  terms  and  conditions  of  property 
owned  by  the  debtor  corporation  if  the  court  finds  that 


the  lease  or  sale  of  the  property  is  desirable  and  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  debtor  corporation  and  its  creditors. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Interstate  Compacts  Act  (H.  J.  Res.  321) 

This  Measure  grants  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
minimum-wage  compact  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
Alassachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  Compact,  which  is  embodied  in  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion,  provides  that  no  employer  may  pay  a  woman  or 
a  minor  under  21  years  of  age  an  unfair  or  oppressive 
wage.  Minimum  wage  provisions  are  to  be  enforced 
in  each  State  by  an  administrative  State  agency. 

The  Comp)act  as  applied  to  minimum  wages  when 
ratified  by  two  or  more  States  would  be  in  full  force 
and  effect  in  the  ratifying  States. 

♦  *  *  ♦  * 

Labor  (H.R.  7274) 

Under  this  measure  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  formulate  and  promote  labor 
standards  necessary  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  ap)- 
prentices,  and  to  broaden  the  application  of  such  stand¬ 
ards  by  extending  them  to  apprenticeship  contracts. 

The  Department  of  Labor  shall  interest  itself  in 
bringing  employers  and  labor  together  for  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  apprenticeship  programs,  by  coopierating  with 
State  .Agencies  in  formulating  apprenticeship  standards 
and  with  the  National  Youth  Administration  and  the 
Office  of  Education,  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and 
Part  11  of  the  Legislative  .Appropriation  Act  for  1933. 

Up»on  the  effective  date  of  the  Law,  August  16,  1937, 
the  National  Youth  Administration  will  have  no  further 
responsibility  for  the  promotion  of  apprentice  labor 
standards. 

*  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

Authorization  of  Appropriation  for  George-Deen 
Vocational  Education  Act  (Public  No.  249  of 
ISth  Congress) 

The  George-Deen  Vocational  Education  Act  was  en¬ 
acted  on  June  8,  1936.  .At  the  first  session  of  the  75th 
Congress  an  Appropriation  .Act  was  passed  providing 
funds  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  Act  authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  after 
July  1.  1937  of  $12,000,000  for  vocational  training  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  trade,  industry  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics. 

It  also  authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  after  July 
1,  1937  of  $1,000,000  for  teacher  training  in  vocational 
education. 

Of  particular  interest  to  retailers  is  the  authorization 
of  an  appropriation  of  $1,200,000  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  amounts  for  training  in  the  distributive  fields. 

The  Act  provides  that  between  July  1,  1937  and  July 
1,  1942  .States  shall  match  by  State  or  local  funds — 
or  both — 50%  of  the  Federal  appropriation,  and  this 
percentage  is  graduated  upwards  10%  every  two  years 
from  July  1,  1942  to  1946,  at  which  time  State  or  local 
funds  shall  be  equal  to  100%  of  the  Federal  appropria¬ 
tion, 

PART  II 

Bills  Likely  to  Be  Enacted  at  the  Second  Session 
of  the  75th  Congress 

Scheduled  for  preferential  consideration  when  Con¬ 
gress  convenes,  are  the  Wage  and  Hour  Bill,  Crop  Con¬ 
trol,  “The  Little  TV.A”,  general  revision  of  the  Federal 
Revenue  .Act,  and  the  tightening  up  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Laws. 
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During  the  period  before  the  re-convening  of  the 
Congress,  the  Joint  Committee  of  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  is  studying  our  present  Federal  tax  structure 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending,  together  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  a  general  revision  of  Federal 
taxes. 

In  the  consideration  of  any  general  tax  revision  pro¬ 
gram,  there  is  substantial  support  in  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  for  a  majority  of  the  amendments  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Taxation  Committee  of  your  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  unanimously  endorsed  at  the  26th  Annual 
N.R.D.G.A.  Convention  in  New  York  in  January  1937. 
(These  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  appear  in  the  February  issue 
of  The  Bulletin,  page  32). 

*  *  *  ^^  * 

Bill  to  Repeal  Tax  Publicity  (H.R.  6215) 

This  Bill,  sponsored  by  Chairman  Doughton  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  would  repeal  Sec¬ 
tion  148  (d)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  publicity  of  compensation  paid  to  ofificers  and 
employees  of  corporations  in  excess  of  $15,000  jier  year, 
as  reported  in  income  tax  returns. 

This  Bill  passed  the  House :  was  recommended  favor¬ 
ably  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  is  on  the 
calendar  of  the  Senate  to  lie  called  up  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion. 

Your  National  Association,  together  with  other  busi¬ 
ness  groups,  was  successful  in  having  this  Bill  intro¬ 
duced,  and  favors  its  enactment. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Corporate  Surplus  Tax  (H.R.  4594) 

This  Bill,  now  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  proposes  to  make  allowances  for  expendi¬ 
tures  for  improvements  and  dividend  paid  credit,  and 
to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  undistributed  profits  tax 
where  contracts  restricting  dividends  have  been  entered 
into. 

*  *  *  m  * 

The  Omnibus  Tariff  Bill  {H.R.  8099) 

Your  National  Association  was  successful  in  securing 
a  provision  in  this  Bill  (Section  No.  31)  providing  that 
residents  of  the  United  States  returning  from  abroad, 
must  have  remained  out  of  the  country  for  not  less 
than  48  hours,  if  they  wish  to  obtain  the  $100  exemp¬ 
tion  from  duty  on  foreign  goods  imported  for  personal 
use.  Many  retailers,  along  the  Mexican  and  Canadian 
border-lines,  are  interested  in  this  measure  because  of 
the  unfair  competition  created  by  the  promiscuous  pur¬ 
chasing  of  articles  for  personal  use  by  residents  of  the 
United  States  in  Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  chances  for  enactment  of  this  Bill  at  the  next 
session  look  promising. 

***** 

A  Bill  to  Prohibit  the  Mailing  of  Unsolicited 
Merchandise  {S.  1960) 

This  Bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Hayden  of  Arizona, 
seeks  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  unsolicited  merchandise. 
It  has  not  been  reported  out  of  Committee.  It  has  the 
support  generally  of  members  of  the  Association. 

***** 

Amendment  to  the  National  Stolen  Property  Act 
{H.R.  6861) 

This  Bill,  sponsored  by  Congressman  Miller  of 
Arkansas,  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  your  Na¬ 
tional  Association. 


It  seeks  to  amend  the  National  Stolen  Property  Act 
by  giving  the  Federal  Government  jurisdiction  over  the 
interstate  transportation  of  stolen  merchandise  valued 
at  more  than  $500.  At  jiresent  the  Federal  Government 
has  jurisdiction  only  in  cases  where  the  minimum  value 
is  $5,000.  This  bill  has  not  lieen  reported  out  of  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  its  enactment  will  be  urged  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress. 

This  bill  is  of  particular  interest  to  retailers  who  are 
frequently  the  victims  of  gangs  which  purloin  merchan¬ 
dise  in  small  quantities  for  shipment  and  resale  in  other 
States. 

***** 

The  Ellenbogen  Textile  Bill  {H.R.  238) 

This  Bill,  which  provides  a  “little  N.R.A.  for  the 
textile  industry”,  has  not  been  reported  out  of  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  its  future  consideration  will  be  governed 
by  the  progress  made  by  the  Black-Connery  Hour  and 
\Vage  Bill  at  the  next  session. 

***** 

Corporate  Licensing  (S,  10) 

This  Bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  O’Mahoney  of 
Wyoming,  has  not  lieen  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  qnly  provisions  of  this  bill 
of  interest  to  members,  are  contained  in  Title  1 1  which 
imposes  certain  primary  conditions  uixin  a  corporation 
engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  as  a  require¬ 
ment  for  obtaining  a  charter.  More  specifically,  it  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  director  or  officer  shall  be  a  stockholder 
or  employee  of  another  corjxiration  engaged  in  the  same 
business;  nor  an  officer,  director  or  employee  of  an¬ 
other  corporation  which  has  advanced  or  loaned  money 
to  the  original  corporation.  No  person  will  be  eligible 
to  serve  as  an  officer  or  director,  unless  he  is  an  actual 
owner  of  stock  in  the  corporation.  It  prohibits  payment 
of  bonuses  or  commissions  except  by  vote  of  the  stock¬ 
holders.  All  stock  shall  hav'e  equal  voting  power.  It 
jirovides  for  a  system  of  accredited  corporation  repre¬ 
sentatives,  free  from  government  direction,  but  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  i.  e.,  limitation 
on  proxies.  It  limits  amounts  of  surplus  accruals  and 
provides  for  profit  sharing  plans  for  employees  to  be 
adopted  by  authority  of  the  stockholders. 

***** 

Wheeler-Lea  Federal  Trade  Commission  Bills 
{S.  1077)  {H.R.  3143) 

These  are  companion  bills  which  seek  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  so  as  to  broaden  the 
powers  of  the  Commission  over  the  control  of  unfair 
methods  of  competition,  extending  its  jurisdiction  to 
cover  unfair  and  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  com¬ 
merce.  without  compelling  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  to  establish  the  effect  of  such  acts  on  competition. 
These  bills  further  provide  the  Commission  with  com¬ 
plete  jurisdiction  over  false  advertising  with  respect 
to  food,  drugs,  devices  and  cosmetics.  This  latter  pro¬ 
vision  is  in  anticipation  of  any  possible  control  of  these 
commodities  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
a  pure  food  and  drug  act. 

These  measures  will  give  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  greatly  increased  powers  which,  if  projierly  and 
reasonably  used,  should  lie  lieneficial  to  all  industry. 

S.  1077  has  passed  the  Senate  and  was  reported  by 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee  on  August  19th.  This  legislation  will  lie  on  the  pre¬ 
ferred  list  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
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Copeland  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Bill  (S.  5) 

This  Hill  passed  the  Senate  and  has  been  referred  to 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee.  Unlike  the  Wheeler-Lea  Bill,  it  vests  jurisdiction 
over  advertising  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
this  dual  control  of  advertising,  partially  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  partially  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  met  with  opposition  in  the  House. 
There  are  no  serious  objections  to  the  Bill  from  the 
viewpoint  of  retailers. 

***** 

Truth-in-Fabric  Bills 

Truth-in-Fahric  Bills  were  introduced  by  several 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  the  most  imixjr- 
tant  of  which,  to  date,  are  those  introduced  by  Senator 
CaixfHT  (S.  2190)  the  late  Congressman  Peyser  (H.R. 
5182),  and  Congressman  Martin  (H.R.  6917). 

Tile  Cajiper  and  Martin  Bills  provide  for  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  wool  content  in  all  material  in  which  wool 
is  a  component  fibre ;  while  the  Peyser  Bill  provides 
for  fibre  identification  of  every  kind  for  all  fabrics. 

The  Capper  Bill  was  rejiorted  out  of  Committee  on 
August  16tli ;  and  the  Peyser  and  Martin  Bills  are  still 
in  the  House  Committee. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  some  type  of  truth-in- 
fahric  legislation  enacted  at  the  next  session. 

***** 

The  Regulation  of  Child  Labor  (S.  22261 
This  Bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Wheeler  of  Mon*- 
tana,  prohibits  the  shipment  of  any  goods,  ware,  or 
merchandise  produced  wholly  or  in  part  through  the 
use  of  child  labor,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  any  State 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  such  child  lalx)r. 

This  Bill  passed  the  Senate  on  August  19th  but  was 
caught  in  the  legislative  jam  in  the  House. 

There  is  much  support  for  this  Bill  which  tends  to 
uphold  the  integrity  of  State  laws,  rather  than  complete 
Federal  control,  and  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  it 
will  I)e  passed  early  in  the  next  session. 

***** 

The  Harrison  Sales  Tax  Bill  {S.  1546) 

This  Bill  will  ix.‘rmit  the  collection  of  sales  taxes  on 
goods  entering  a  State  which  has  a  sales  tax  law.  It 
is  still  in  the  Senate  Committee  to  which  it  has  been 
referred,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  pass  it  at  the 
next  session. 

***** 

The  Black-Connery  Hour  and  Wage  Bills  (S.  2475) 
{H.R.  7200) 

These  bills  seek  to  prohibit  the  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  of  any  merchandise  produced  under  unfair 
lalxir  conditions. 

A  Board,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  is  to  con¬ 
trol  the  wages  and  hours  of  such  employees  within  the 
limitations  set  forth  in  these  companion  bills.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  Board  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  wages 
not  in  excess  of  40  cents  per  hour,  and  shall  have  power 
to  fix  maximum  hours  of  not  less  than  40  hours  per 
week. 

Whether  or  not,  if  finally  enacted,  this  legislation 
will  include  any  branch  of  retailing,  will  depend  upon 
the  final  language  of  the  Bill  as  passed.  At  the  present 
time  the  indications  are  that  local  retailing  will  not  be 
so  included. 

S.  2475  passed  the  Senate  and  was  reported  out  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  but  did  not  come  to 
a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  While  there  appears 


to  be  no  enthusiasm  for  this  legislation  except  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration,  nevertheless  great  pressure 
will  be  brought  to  bear  by  the  Administration  to  enact 
some  tyj)e  of  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour  law  at 
the  next  session.  1938  being  an  election  year,  labor 
will  probably  attempt  to  compel  the  enactment  of  a 
more  drastic  labor  law. 

***** 

The  Guffey  Copyright  Bill  Containing  the  Vanden~ 
burg  Copyright  Amendment  (S.  2240) 

Retailers  are  vitally  interested  in  the  Vandenburg 
amendment  to  this  bill,  which  would  permit  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  designs  under  the  Copyright  Law  instead  of  the 
Design  Patent  Law,  as  at  present. 

No  hearings  have  been  held  on  this  Bill  during  the 
first  session,  but  as  there  is  need  for  a  revision  of  the 
general  Copyright  Law  so  that  it  will  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  International  Conference,  it  is  like¬ 
ly  that  the  Guffey  Bill  and  the  Vandenburg  Amend¬ 
ment  will  be  considered  during  the  forthcoming  session. 

Your  National  Association  has  Ijeen  compelled  to 
opix)se  design  copyright  bills  in  the  past  because  they 
would  have  imposed  unwarranted  burdens  on  retailers 
and  consumers  alike.  As  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
design  piracy,  your  Association  has  advocated  an 
amendment  to  the  Design  Patent  Law  which  would 
place  penalties  and  liabilities  for  design  copying  on 
those  wilfully  culpable. 

***** 

Amendment  to  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  (S.  2549) 

This  Bill  seeks  to  amend  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  so 
as  to  prohibit  any  corporation  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  or  whose  business  affects  such  commerce, 
from  acquiring  any  controlling  interest  in  the  voting 
stock  or  assets  of  any  other  corporation  with  which  it 
is  in  competition.  Furthermore,  it  prohibits  any  mergers 
of  such  corporations.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  Bill  to 
eliminate  the  creating  of  monopolies  in  any  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  If  enacted,  it  would  not  prohibit  a  corijoration 
from  acquiring  and  oi)erating  retail  stores  in  various 
cities,  since  such  stores  would  not  be  in  comijetition  with 
each  other. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  reasonable  interpretation  of 
this  Bill  would  include  retailing,  although  some  few 
retailers.  lK*cause  of  their  geographical  location,  ship 
considerable  merchandise  in  interstate  commerce. 

***** 

A  Bill  to  Prohibit  Revealing  the  Identity  of  Contribu¬ 
tors  of  Statistics  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  {S.  2940) 

This  Bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Copeland  of  New 
York,  would  make  confidential  certain  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  furnished  by  individuals,  corporations  and 
firms,  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  and  would  prohibit  the  publication  of  such  sta¬ 
tistics  in  any  manner  so  as  to  reveal  the  identity  of  the 
individual,  corporation  or  firm  furnishing  such  data. 

This  Bill  met  with  opposition  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  pass  this  Bill  serves  notice  on  business  that  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  may  be 
made  public  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  the  identity  of 
the  individual,  firm  or  corporation  furnishing  the  in¬ 
formation.  This  is  not  so  as  regards  information  given 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  because  of  the  inviolability 
of  statistics  gathered  by  that  Bureau. 
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Rayon  Rules  Differ  as  Recommended  by  I  1 


Interest  in  the  general  discussion  centering  around 
the  identification  of  fiber  content  in  fabrics  was  quickened 
by  the  meeting  held  this  month  in  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  this  subject  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 


Representatives  of  the  leading  rayon  producers  as  a 
body  presented  a  set  of  rules  to  govern  fiber  identification 
which  was  not,  however,  accepted  as  such  by  the  general 
representatives  at  the  meeting.  Several  days  following  this 
meeting,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  submitted  its 
recommendations  along  the  line  of  regulations  which  differ 
in  some  essentials  from  those  proposed  by  the  rayon  group. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  this  subject  we  are  report¬ 
ing  herewith  the  suggested  rules  by  both  the  rayon  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


1.  Rules  Proposed  by  Federal  Trade  Commission 


The  regulations  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
submission  to  interested  parties 
would  make  compulsory  the  use  of 
“rayon”  in  describing  synthetic  fibers 
or  fabrics,  regardless  of  the  process 
by  which  they  are  made,  and  even  if 
a  trade  name  or  process  name  is  used. 
With  the  exception  of  their  ap])li- 
cation  to  mixed  goods,  these  rules 
have  no  bearing  upon  fibers  other 
than  rayon. 

Should  these  regulations  l)e  adopt¬ 
ed,  compliance  with  those  in  Group 
I  would  be  obligatory;  compliance 
with  Group  II  rules  would  he  recom¬ 
mended  but  not  compulsory. 


of  the  fact  that  such  material  or  prod¬ 
uct  is  ravon. 


Rule  2 — Designation  of 

Manufacturing  Processes: 


Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  jiro- 
hihit,  in  conjunction  with  the  word 
or  designation  “rayon”,  the  use  of 
words,  terms,  phrases,  statements  or 
representations  which  truthfully  and 
accurately  designate  or  describe  the 
process  by  which  said  rayon  was 
manufactured,  such  as,  for  e.xample. 


GROUP  I 


Rule  1 — Generic  Scope  of  word 
“Rayon”: 


The  word  rayon  is  the  generic 
term  for  manufactured  textile  fiber 
or  yarn  produced  chemically  from 
cellulose  or  with  a  cellulose  base  and 
for  fabric  made  therefrom,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  such  fiber  or  yarn  be 
made  under  the  viscose,  acetate, 
cuprammonium,  nitrocellulose  or 
other  process.  It  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice  to  cause  such  fiber,  yarn  or 
fabric  made  therefrom  to  be  sold, 
offered  for  sale,  distributed,  adver¬ 
tised,  described,  branded,  labeled  or 
otherwise  represented;  (1)  as  not 
being  rayon;  or  (2)  as  being  some- 
thing  other  than  rayon ;  or  (3)  with¬ 
out  clear  and  unequivocal  disclosure 


Pont  rayon”,  “Bemberg  rayon”, 
“Seraceta  rayon”  or  other  similar 
representation ;  provided,  that  the 
term  “rayon”  as  descriptive  of  the 
product  is  set  forth  as  a  part  of  such 
term,  phrase,  statement  or  represen¬ 
tation  so  used  is  otherwise  truthful 
and  non-deceptive. 


Rule  4 — The  Terms  “Silk”,  “Pure 
Dye”,  “Wool”,  “Linen”, 
“Flax”,  “Cotton”,  etc. 


It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to 
cause  to  be  used,  as  descriptive  of 
rayon  fiber,  or  of  yarn,  thread  or 
fabric  composed  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  rayon,  tbe  word  “silk”  or  tbe  dis¬ 
tinctive  term  or  phrase  “pure  dye”, 
or  the  words  “wool”,  “linen”,  “flax”, 
“cotton”,  or  any  other  word,  term, 
phrase  or  representation  of  .similar 
import ;  provided,  however,  that 
nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  word  “silk”,  “wool”, 
“linen”,  “flax”  or  “cotton”  in  a  term, 
phrase,  statement  or  representation 
truthfully  and  accurately  indicating, 
in  harmony  with  the  requirements 
of  Rule  6  for  mixed  goods,  that  such 
yarn  or  fabric  is  composed  in  part 
of  .silk,  wool,  linen,  flax  or  cotton  as 
tbe  case  may  be;  and  provided  fur- 
tber  that  this  rule  shall  not  prohibit 
the  truthful  and  accurate  description 
of  rayon  fiber,  yarn  or  fabric  as  be¬ 
ing  unweighted  when  composed  ex¬ 
clusively  of  rayon  without  additiotial 
fiber  or  substance  other  than  neces- 
sarv  coloring  matter. 


viscose  rayon  or  rayon  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  viscose  process” 
“acetate  rayon”  or  “rayon  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  acetate  process” 
“cupram:'ionium  rayon”  or  “rayon 
manufactured  by  the  cupram¬ 
monium  process” 

“nitrocellulose  rayon”  or  “rayon 
manufactured  by  the  nitrocellu¬ 
lose  process” ; 

provided,  however,  that  in  any  such 
term,  phrase,  statement  or  represen¬ 
tation  the  word  “rayon”  is  set  forth 
with  at  least  equal  prominence,  con¬ 
spicuousness  and  emphasis. 


Rule  5 — Terms  Indicative  of  Types 
of  Construction  or  Weave: 


Rule  3 — Trade-Marks: 

Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  pro¬ 
hibit  the  truthful  and  accurate  use 
of  the  trade-mark  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  processor,  seller  or  distributor 
of  any  such  rayon  fiber,  yarn,  thread 
or  fabric,  such  as,  for  example,  “Cela- 
nese  rayon”,  “Acele  rayon”,  “Du- 


It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to 
cause  to  be  used  as  descriptive  of 
rayon  fiber,  yarn  or  fabric  the 
words  “taffeta”,  “chiffon”,  “velvet”, 
“crepe”,  “georgette”,  or  any  other 
word,  term,  phrase  or  representation 
which  is  associated  in  the  minds  of 
the  purchasing  or  consuming  public 
with  silk,  wool,  linen,  flax,  cotton, 
or  with  any  fiber,  yarn  or  fabric 
other  than  rayon;  except,  however, 
nothing  in  these  rules  shall  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  word.  term,  phrase  or 
designation  truthfully  indicating  the 
type  of  weave  or  construction,  pro¬ 
vided  such  word,  term,  phrase  or 
designation  be  qualified  by  the  word 
“rayon”  so  as  clearly  to  show  that 
such  product  is  in  fact  rayon  or  con¬ 
tains  rayon  and  other  materials  as 
the  case  may  be,  disclosed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  Rule 
6  as  to  mixed  goods,  such  as,  for 
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example,  “rayon  taffeta”,  “rayon 
crepe”,  “rayon  velvet”,  when  fabric 
is  c(jmix)sed  wholly  of  rayon,  or 
“rayon  and  silk  taffeta”  when  fab¬ 
ric  is  composed  of  rayon  in  greater 
and  silk  in  lesser  proportion;  pro¬ 
vided  however  that  in  the  use  of  any 
such  term,  phrase  or  designation  the 
word  “rayon”  shall  he  set  forth  with 
at  least  equal  prominence,  conspicu¬ 
ousness  and  emphasis  as  the  other 
word  or  words  in  each  such  term, 
phrase  or  designation. 

Rule  6 — Mixed  Goods: 

In  the  case  of  yarn,  thread,  strands 
or  fabric  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
rayon  and  other  kinds  of  fiber  or 
substances,  full  and  accurate  disclos¬ 
ure  of  the  rayon  and  other  content 
of  such  product  should  be  made ;  and 
it  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  con¬ 
ceal,  or  fail  or  refuse  to  disclose,  the 
presence  of  any  constituent  of  such 
product.  The  contents  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts  shall  he  designated  by  naming 
each  constituent  thereof  in  the  order 
of  its  predominance  by  weight,  lie- 
ginning  with  the  largest  single  con¬ 
stituent  ;  such  as,  for  example,  “rayon 
wool  and  silk”  for  fabric  containing 
rayon  of  a  larger  proportion  than 
either  silk  or  wool  and  containing 
wool  in  greater  proportion  than  silk. 

Rule  7: 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to 
cause  any  such  rayon  fiber,  yarn, 
thread,  or  fabric  made  therefrom  to 
be  advertised,  repre.sented,  offered 
for  .sale,  sold  or  distributed  through 
any  means  or  devices,  or  under  any 
conditions,  which  are  calculated  to, 
or  have  the  capacity  and  tendency 
or  effect  of,  causing,  promoting  or 
aiding  the  marketing  of  such  products 
in  the  channels  of  trade  or  commerce 
under  circumstances  or  representa¬ 
tions  which  are  false,  misleading  or 
deceptive  to  purchasers,  prospective 
purchasers  or  the  consuming  public. 
The  following  is  set  forth  as  a  spe¬ 
cific  example,  without  limitation  as 
to  others,  of  the  type  of  practices 
prohibited  by  this  rule : 

(a)  Causing,  promoting  or  aid¬ 
ing,  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
mislead  or  deceive,  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  offering  for  sale  or 
sale  of  any  rayon  or  rayon  prod¬ 
ucts  at  silk  counters  or  in  the 
silk  department  of  dealers  or  as 
being  manufactured  or  distri¬ 
buted  by  a  silk  company  or  silk 
corporation,  or  other  firm  or 


and  Producers 


corporation  or  organization 
whose  name  indicates  a  silk 
business,  without  making  full 
and  unequivocal  disclosure  that 
such  products  are  rayon  and  not 
silk  or  are  a  mixture  of  rayon 
and  other  materials  disclosed  in 
accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Rule  6  as  to  mixed 
yams  or  fabrics,  and  without 
taking  such  other  steps  as  may 
lie  necessary  to  prevent  misrep¬ 
resentation  or  deception. 


GROUP  II 

Rule  A — Disclosure  of  Proportions 
of  Mixed  Fibers: 

The  practice  of  making  full  and 
accurate  disclosure  of  the  propor¬ 
tions  or  percentages  of  constituents 
in  such  mixed  goods  is  approved  as 
a  proper  practice  to  the  end  that 
salespersons,  dealers  and  other  mar¬ 
keters  of  such  products  may  have 
accurate  information  of  the  contents 
and  may  in  turn  correctly  inform 
the  purchasing  and  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  thereof,  thereby  avoiding  confu¬ 
sion,  misunderstanding  or  misrepre¬ 
sentation  as  to  the  nature  or  content 
of  such  products. 


2.  Rules  Proposed  by  Rayon  Producers 


The  trade  practice  rules  submitted 
by  the  Rayon  and  Synthetic  Pro¬ 
ducers  Group  would  provide  that  all 
fabrics  he  identified  as  to  their  con¬ 
tent  in  invoices,  advertising,  and 
laliels.  They  would  make  the  use  of 
the  word  “rayon”  permissive  hut  not 
obligatory  in  conjunction  with  the 
process  or  product  names  of  synthetic 
fillers.  They  would  also  .set  up  new 
rules  for  silk  weighting. 

Rule  1 

The  content  of  all  fabrics  shall  be 
stated  on  all  invoices,  labels  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  content  of  a  fabric  is 
defined  to  mean  the  fiber  or  fibers 
of  which  it  is  composed  and  any 
other  materials  therein  contained  but 
shall  not  include  dyestuffs,  finishes 
or  other  substances  which  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  5%  of  the  total  weight. 

Rule  2 

Names  of  weaves  or  other  descrip¬ 
tions  of  class  or  types  of  all  fabrics 
when  used  in  labelling  or  advertising 
shall  lie  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  the  content  of  the  fabric. 

Rule  3 

The  textile  fiber  which  is  the  chief 
content  of  the  fabric  shall  be  men¬ 
tioned  first  in  all  statements  relat¬ 
ing  to  mixed  goods.  Mixed  goods 
are  defined  as  fabrics  containing  two 
or  more  fibers  and  fabric  containing 
more  than  5%  by  total  weight  of 
any  substance  or  substances  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  fiber  or  fibers. 

Rule  4 

Synthetic  yarns,  and  fabrics  con¬ 
taining  such  yarn,  shall  be  identified 
in  advertising,  labelling  and  selling. 
Such  (identification  may  be  made  by 
the  name  of  the  process  or  product. 


As  stated  in  release  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  date  of 
February  11,  1929  the  use  of  the 
term  rayon  to  designate  synthetic 
textile  products,  the  basis  and  chief 
ingredient  of  which  is  cellulose,  is 
jiermissive  hut  not  mandatory. 

Rule  5 

The  term  “Pure  Dye”  shall  be  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  those  fabrics  which  are 
composed  of  fiber  or  fibers  and  neces¬ 
sary  dyestuffs  and  finishes.  The 
term  “Pure  Dye”  shall  not  be  applied 
to  any  fabric  of  which  the  textile 
fibers  are  less  than  95%  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  finished  goods. 

Rule  6 

Fabrics  containing  any  metallic 
substances  or  any  other  substances 
added  for  the  purposes  of  increasing 
weight  .shall  lie  identified  as  weighted 
fabrics.  Any  substances  except 
fibers  and  dyestuffs  which  amount  to 
more  than  5%  of  the  weight  of  the 
finished  goods  shall  be  considered  as 
substances  added  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  weight.  In  all  labelling, 
selling  and  advertising  of  weighted 
goods  the  term  “weighted”  shall  be 
used  with  prominence  equal  to  that 
given  to  any  other  word  of  descrip¬ 
tion  or  identification.  In  all  cases 
where  the  weighting  amounts  to  more 
than  10%  (rf  the  weight  of  the 
finished  fabric,  the  percentage  of 
weighting  shall  be  stated,  but  a  tol¬ 
erance  of  2%  shall  be  allowed.  In 
all  cases  where  the  weighting  is  the 
chief  content  of  the  fabric  by  weight, 
it  shall  be  so  identified. 

Rule  7 

Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  trade 
{Continued  on  page  51) 
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The  Controller’s  Part  in  Solving 
Today’s  Retail  Problems 

BY  H.  1.  KLEINHAUS 

General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


From  every  present  indication 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ])rofit  and  loss  account  of 
the  typical  department  store  and  spe¬ 
cialty  store  will  lx*  closed  out  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  with  a  credit  to 
surplus.  Sales  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year  exceeded  those  for  the  same 
])eriod  last  year  and  the  prosjiects 
are  bright  for  the  continuation  of 
this  trend  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Net  profits,  however,  will 
l)e  more  difficult  of  realization  com¬ 
pared  with  1936.  The  larger  profits 
will  go  to  those  who  know  that  to 
get  the  large.st  and  sweetest  l)erries 
one  must  pass  througli  the  sharjiest 
brambles.  The  next  few  months  will 
bring  forth  a  number  of  problems 
to  test  the  mettle  of  those  store  or¬ 
ganizations  which  have  set  as  their 
aim  a  profit  ratio  ecpial  to  last  year's. 

To  the  strong  and  to  the  courage¬ 
ous.  each  problem  is  an  opportunity. 
To  the  weak,  each  problem  also  con¬ 
stitutes  an  opportunity — to  conjure 
up  a  new  excuse,  an  alibi  so  to 
s])eak.  I  refer  to  controllers,  strong 
and  weak,  and  to  the  organizations 
they  have  established  to  assist  them 
in  their  functioning.  The  weak  may 
grow  weaker  carrying  the  ever¬ 
growing  load  of  excuses  and  the 
strong — well,  they  may  be  in  line  for 
publicity  for  having  incorjwrated 
private  yachts,  while  treading  the 
path  of  success.  Then  some  one  will 
say,  “Great  luck.*’  But  it  isn't  all 
luck.  It  is  work,  vision,  knowledge, 
and  tact.  These  are  the  four  chief 
attributes,  the  pillars  of  strength  up¬ 
on  which  the  controller  must  rely  if 
he  is  to  be  of  any  real  assistance  in 
helping  to  solve  some  of  the  present 
retail  problems. 

Before  discussing  the  controller's 
part  in  solving  today’s  retail  prob¬ 
lems,  let  us  take  just  a  moment  to 
re-examine  or,  perhaps,  merely  re¬ 
state  the  controller’s  responsibilities. 
Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
synonymous  with  his  duties  which 
arise  from  the  direction  of  those  fac¬ 
tors  which  produce  profits,  growth, 
and  permanence.  It  is  important  that 
we  keep  this  thought  constantly  in 
mind.  “ 


The  Controller  and  the  Problem 
of  Federal  Taxes 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not — 
whether  you  realize  it  or  not — you 
have  a  i)artner  in  business — almost 
an  ecpial  partner — ^who  is  a  rather 
close  relative.  Uncle  Sam.  This 
jiartner  amends  the  law  of  partner- 
shi])  to  his  own  convenience.  His 
partnership  agreement  does  not  call 
for  his  sharing  of  los.ses ;  he  ])rovides 
no  cajiital,  he  assumes  neither  joint 
nor  several  liability  lor  debts ;  but 
he  shares  in  the  profits  and  changes 
tlie  division  of  profits  without  more 
than  a  polite  notice  of  intention. 

The  Government  feels  that  the 
tax  on  undistributed  iirofits  will  act 
as  a  brake  on  undue  expansion 
which,  it  is  claimed,  was  jirobably 
one  cause  of  the  de|)ression ;  i.e., 
that  there  existed  a  larger  ])roduc- 
tive  capacity  than  was  needed.  Many 
economists  dispute  this,  but  be  that 
as  it  may.  the  “barn  shouldn't  be 
burned  down  to  get  rid  of  a  few 
rats’’. 

The  theory  behind  the  undistri¬ 
buted  ])rofits  tax,  together  with  the 
Government's  attitude  on  deprecia¬ 
tion  allowances,  constitute,  in  my 
estimation,  serious  obstacles  in  the 
jiath  of  recovery — particularly  with 
resjiect  to  the  capital  goods  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  present  tax  law  is  probably 
hamiiering  many  corporations  now 
— and  the  numlier  will  increase — 
with  respect  to  their  need  to  jirovide 
cai^ital  for  growth.  It  is  doubtless 
injurious  to  many  coqiorations  and 
their  shareholders  in  connection  with 
the  liquidation  of  debts.  Even 
though  these  injuries  may  not  be  so 
ap])arent  today,  the  next  jieriod  of 
business  recession  will  reveal  their 
extent  conspicuously. 

The  controller  thus  will  lie  called 
U]X)n  to  meet  the  problems  arising 
from  our  present  ta.x  law.  He  will 
need  to  help  management  determine 
on  its  dividend  policy,  which  at 
present  must  lie  established  with  re¬ 
spect  to  current  earnings  l)efore  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year.  He  must, 
from  the  standpoint  of  net  profits. 


take  every  legal  step  to  minimize 
taxes.  He  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  providing  at  the  same  time  for 
proper  additions  to  surplus,  and  for 
the  liquidation  of  past  indebtedness, 
if  the  business  aims  at  growth  and 
permanence.  On  the  one  hand  he 
will  have  demands  for  more  cajiital, 
due  to  higher  inventory  require¬ 
ments.  larger  accounts  receivable, 
and  for  needed  replacements  of 
jilant  and  jirojicrty.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  must  minimize  the  penalty 
for  retension  of  earnings. 

In  budgeting  cajiital  expenditures, 
ta.x  and  dividend  retiuirements  must 
be  anticipated ;  becau.se  these  two 
factors  are  now  so  interdependent 
they  will  be  difficult  to  estimate. 
Every  major  fiscal  operation  of  the 
store,  including  disbursements  and 
commitments,  must  lie  viewed  from 
the  effect  on  taxes.  The  question 
must  always  be  present  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  after  dividends  and  taxes  will 
have  been  jiaid  the  capital  disburse¬ 
ments  or  commitments  will  then  be 
regarded  as  wise. 

To  clear  the  hurdles  which  the 
Federal  tax  law  has  placed  in  the 
normal  path  of  business  develop¬ 
ment,  the  controller  must  keep  the 
tax  ])roblem  IxTore  him  throughout 
the  year  and  not  merely  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  year  to  ask  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  auditors  or  tax  consult¬ 
ants. 

You  who  are  looking  forward  to 
an  expansion  of  credit  business,  to 
additions  to  or  rejilacements  of 
plant  and  property,  to  refixturing, 
to  clearing  up  okl  debts  are  faced 
with  problems  made  more  difficult 
because  of  the  tax  law.  To  provide 
for  needed  capital  out  of  earnings 
carries  with  it  a  penalty.  To  Ixjrrow 
on  a  long  term  basis  from  your  com¬ 
mercial  banks  is  not  advisable,  even 
if  possible.  To  go  to  the  public  at 
large  for  more  cajiital  may  not  be 
at  all  possible  in  the  case  of  less 
known  corporations,  and  in  any 
event  there  are  those  in  the  invest¬ 
ment  banking  business  who  have 
said  that  the  present  tax  law  acts  as 
a  positive  deterrent  in  connection 
with  public  flotations.  To  pay  out 
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In  this  address,  delivered  at  the  Controllers’  Congress 
Pacific  Coast  Regional  Convention,  Mr.  Kleinhaus  made  a  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  the  relation  of  the  Controller’s  activities 
to  each  phase  of  the  business  of  storekeeping.  He  discusses  here 
the  role  the  controller  plays  not  only  in  problems  having  to 
do  with  expenses,  such  as  taxation  and  budgeting,  but  in  the 
inereasingly  important  problem  of  developing  good  employee 
relations. 


earnings  in  the  form  of  security 
issues  lias  its  dangers  because  the 
ty|x>  of  security  to  he  issued  may 
eventually  he  held  to  he  not  of  Hie 
character  which  may  lie  used  as  a 
credit  against  the  undistributed 
earnings  tax.  Even  in  the  ca.se  of  a 
close  corixiration  to  pay  dividends 
and  exiicct  .shareholders  to  re-invest 
may  not  solve  the  prolilem  complete¬ 
ly  ix'cause  of  the  inroads  which  the 
individual  tax  retjuirements  of 
stockholders  will  make  upon  their 
dividend  receipts. 

To  repeat,  the  controller  must 
think  of  the  tax  problem  constantly 
if  he  is  to  understand  it  and  sur¬ 
mount  its  difficulties.  Every  large 
store.  I  believe,  can  well  aflford  to 
maintain  a  full  time  tax  man.  The 
savings  alone  which  he  may  accom- 
])lish  if  he  has  any  real  ability, 
should  more  than  offset  his  cost,  as 
a  by-product  his  aid  in  connection 
with  other  fiscal  jirohlems  should  lie 
invaluable. 

The  Controller  and  the  Problem  of 

Improving  Employee  Relations 

With  reference  to  the  employee 
relations  problem  in  its  broad  scope, 
there  arises  the  cjuestion  of  what  the 
controller  can  clo  to  assist  in  its 
solution.  Hut  first  |x“rmit  me,  if  you 
will,  to  say  that  employee  relations, 
or  their  improvement,  should  hardly 
lx*  cited  as  a  problem — rather  as  a 
function.  Maintenance  of  a  healthy 
and  wholehearted  interest  of  an  em¬ 
ployee  in  the  business  of  his  employ¬ 
er  should  be  regarded  as  jiart  of  the 
routine  of  the  job  of  tending  store. 
It  is  too  bad  that  this  has  only  come 
to  lie  fully  recognized  now,  when  in 
so  many  cases  the  horse  has  been 
already  stolen  out  of  the  barn. 

If  any  one  person  in  the  store 
should  be  realistic  it  is  the  controller. 
There  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
economic  or  social  theory  before 
employers  but  a  practical  one  of  how 


lK*st  to  recognize  the  imixirtance  of 
the  einjiloye  in  a  capitalistic  conomy. 

Perhaps  retailers,  esjx'cially  larger 
ones,  may  borrow  ideas  from  other 
industries.  Pension  plans  that  pro¬ 
vide  more  than  almshouse  rations, 
and  stock-ownership  ]ilans.  as  de¬ 
veloped  in  other  activities  may  soon 
supiilement  the  rather  meager  forms 
of  enqiloyee  recognition  now  known 
in  retailing,  such  as  group  life  in¬ 
surance,  credit  unions,  and  mutual 
lienefit  organizations. 

T'here  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
controller  should  view  the  employee 
relation  problem:  First,  from  the 
angle  of  increased  costs  due  to  high¬ 
er  wages  and  shorter  hours,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  with  regard  to  the  lieneficial 
effect  which  wholesome  improve¬ 
ment  of  employee  relations  may  have 
iqxin  sales,  sales  returns,  and  oper¬ 
ating  costs.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
right  attitude  for  the  controller  to 
take  is  to  recognize  the  possibilities 
of  the  second  point  of  view.  And 
that  attitude  might  also  lie  cultivated 
by  all  the  executives  in  the  store. 

Confining  the  discussion  of  the 
salutary  effects  of  establishing  a 
wholesome  improvement  in  em- 
jiloyee  relations  to  the  possibilities 
in  the  controller’s  office  by  way  of 
illu.stration,  let  me  first  cite  a  few  of 
the  things  that  may  cause  unhappi¬ 
ness,  dissatisfaction,  and  unrest 
among  the  members  of  the  office 
staff.  There  is  monotony  of  work, 
that  sameness  which  acts  to  dull  in¬ 
terest  ;  there  is  poor  light,  poor  seat¬ 
ing,  and  desk  arrangement  which 
may  cause  physical  strain  and  retard 
activity ;  jioor  quarters  generally ; 
failure  to  provide  for  rest  periods  so 
necessary  in  connection  with  routine 
work ;  and  there  is,  as  one  controller 
put  it,  “the  mortgage  on  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  time,”  a  very  apt  way  to 
express  the  thought  that  frequently 
the  controller  or  office  manager  says 
“This  .section  has  got  to  stay  to-night 


to  complete  this  job.”  These  few 
words  are  capable  of  causing  annoy¬ 
ance  of  breeding  jiositive  hate  of  em¬ 
ployer  by  an  employee.  Yet  few  con¬ 
trollers  have  ever  given  much 
thought  to  the  reaction  they  bring. 

It  is  rather  obvious  that  almost 
anything  we  might  do  toward  im¬ 
proving  employee  relationship  .  if 
done  voluntarily,  will  prove  more 
beneficial  than  if  accomplished  as  the 
result  of  legal  requirements  or  pres¬ 
sure.  So  why  not  examine  your  own 
houses  and  put  them  in  order  and 

l(Mik  for  increased  efficiency - yes, 

more,  plan  for  it. 

.Say  that  you  do  bring  about  better 
employee  relation.shi]i  and  conse- 
(pient  increase  in  efficiency  in  the 
office — what  might  you  expect?  To 
drop  a  few  jieople  and  cut  ex]iense 
that  way?  That  might  be  jxissible, 
but,  perhaps,  ill  advised.  It  would 
tend  to  wreck  the  whole  program. 
Instead,  you  might  have  a  few  things 
like  the  following  in  mind  aud  let 
your  staff  know  of  them  to  set  their 
minds  at  rest. 

If  the  Accounts  Receivable  De- 
]iartment  showed  a  gain  in  efficiency 
and  the  day’s  work  allotted  to  each 
girl  was  finished  sooner,  a  re-ar¬ 
rangement  of  work  might  release  one 
operator  whose  time  could  be  sjient 
on  that  job  you  talk  alxiut  but  never 
accomjilish — customer  control,  in- 
ve.stigation  of  cu.stomer  purchases 
and  .shopping  preferences  as  a  basis 
for  direct  mail  promotion.  Or  more 
time  could  lie  spent  on  aging  of  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  as  an  aid  to  the 
Collection  Division. 

If  the  efficiency  develo]ied  in  the 
Accounts  Payable  Department,  the 
unused  time  could  be  devotcfl  to  a 
more  thorough  ]ierformance  of  the 
job  of  collecting  vendor’s  debit  bal¬ 
ances.  Similarly,  in  the  .Sales  Audit 
Dejiartment  free  time  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  comjiile  data  for  unit  con¬ 
trol. 

All  of  the  extra  jobs  mentioned 
above  afford  sjilendid  opportunities 
in  their  performance  for  obtaining 
more  sales  volume,  increasing  col¬ 
lections.  and  avoiding  losses. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  continue 
this  discussion  of  employee  relations 
at  this  time,  but  we  have  other  prob¬ 
lems  to  examine.  There  is  this  one 
thought,  however,  that  I  should  like 
to  re]ieat  and  leave  with  you.  Try  to 
cajiitalize  whatever  may  be  the  costs 
of  improving  employee  relations; 
don’t  admit  they  are  necessarily 
only  an  expen.se.  And  it  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  voluntary  action  to  estab¬ 
lish  Ixtter  employee  relations  may 
he  more  readily  capitalized  than  in¬ 
voluntary. 
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The  Controller  and  the  Growth 
of  Installment  Sales 

There  appears  to  be  little  ground 
for  apprehension  over  the  growth 
of  installment  business  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  where  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  credit  extension  are  prac¬ 
tised,  when  collections  are  main¬ 
tained,  and  where  there  is  no  ten¬ 
dency  for  competing  stores  to  enter 
into  a  battle  in  the  field  of  easy 
terms. 

The  controller’s  responsibility  in 
regard  to  the  extension  of  credit  sell¬ 
ing,  then,  is  to  safeguard  the  store’s 
capital  and  earnings  by  exercising 
control  of  credit  sales  in  accordance 
with  sound  policies.  He  must  at 
times  have  opinions  that  must  be 
firmly,  even  stubbornly,  maintained 
to  prevent  the  ambitions  of  sales 
promotion  and  merchandise  execu¬ 
tives  from  leading  the  store  into 
water  that  is  too  deep.  Terms  can¬ 
not  be  too  lengthy,  particularly  on 
soft  lines,  down  payments  must  lie 
adequate,  carrying  charges  certainly 
should  cover  costs,  and,  above  all, 
a  maximum  as  to  credit  volume  must 
be  established  which,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  capital  requirements,  will 
not  interfere  with  other  operations 
and  fiscal  plans. 

Earlier  in  this  discussion  we  com¬ 
mented  on  the  fact  that  the  normal 
channel  for  expansion  of  capital  i.e., 
from  the  profits  of  the  business,  is 
no  longer  so  free  due  to  the  tax 
law. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that 
we  haven’t  really  experienced  any¬ 
thing  like  the  development  of  install¬ 
ment  selling  that  will  be  seen  within 
the  next  two  or  three  years :  that  the 
])ublic  is  just  beginning  to  realize 
that  earning  power  may  lx?  capital¬ 
ized  and  mortgaged  just  as  business 
may  mortgage  its  future  income  by 
pledging  capital  assets.  If  we  are 
to  experience  a  more  accelerated 
growth  in  installment  sales  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing  the  necessary  capi¬ 
tal  will  become  more  acute. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  an  ade¬ 
quate  banking  system  to  finance  the 
expansion  of  accounts  receivable. 
There  are,  of  course,  private  banking 
firms  or  re-discount  corporations 
which  are,  to  a  small  degree,  hand¬ 
ling  consumer  obligations  arising 
through  department  store  transac¬ 
tions.  Those  controllers  who  have 
not  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
accounts  receivable  discounting  pro¬ 
cess  might  well  do  so.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  near  future  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  find  a  substitute  for  some¬ 
thing  that  ordinarily  satisfies  their 
needs  for  additional  working  capital. 


i.e.,  the  retention  of  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  discounting  earnings  may  be 
the  answer. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  the  tax  problem  it  was  pointed 
out  that  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of 
providing  for  capital  expansion 
through  issuance  of  new  securities. 
There  is,  then,  no  need  to  rejieat  the 
previous  comments.  The  reference 
has  been  made,  however,  solely  to 
emphasize  the  {Xissibility  of  a  real 
jiroblem  confronting  the  controller. 

It  must  be  stressed,  therefore,  that  if 
any  actual  progress  is  to  be  made  in 
cc^nnection  with  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
viding  capital  for  expansion  of  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  much  study — and 
early  study — will  be  required.  When 
the  need  l)ecomes  apparent  on  the 
surface  it  may  be  too  late  to  provide 
an  adequate  and  early  solution. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  make  a 
study  of  the  growth  of  installment 
business  in  your  store;  also  note  the 
tendency  in  your  trading  area. 
Project  the  growth  at  an  accelerated 
rate  and  translate  it  into  figures  of 
sales  volume.  Transfer  that  to  av- 
1‘rage  accounts  receivable  balances 
on  the  basis  of  collection  experi¬ 
ence.  Project  your  balance  sheet, 
being  conservative  with  regard  to 
])rofits,  and  be  liberal  to  your  “not- 
so-silent  partner,”  Uncle  Sam.  Then 
see  if  there’s  enough  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  balance  sheet.  That 
little  exercise  should  encourage  you 
to  do  some  further  thinking  and 
you’ll  be  on  the  way  to  the  solution 
of  your  problem  if  you  have  one. 

The  Controller  and  the  Problem 
of  Rising  Costs 

Most  of  the  problems  that  will 
confront  retailers  during,  say.  the 
next  twelve  months,  will  exert  their 
influences  on  operating  costs  and 
make  for  higher  expen.se  ratios.  The 
problem  of  rising  costs  is  not  wholly 
the  controller’s  however;  it  should 
be  the  concern  of  everyone  who 
gains  his  livelihood  from  the  store. 

A  major  influence  on  operating 
costs  will  be  the  tendency  of  all  in¬ 
dustry  to  shorten  hours  and  raise 
minimum  wages  for  employees.  Re¬ 
tailing  will  fall  in  line  voluntarily  or 
otherwise  and  payrolls  of  stores  are, 
I  suspect,  due  for  a  fairly  consider¬ 
able  increase.  When  adjustments  in 
wages  and/or  hours  are  contem¬ 
plated,  the  controller  must  be  able 
to  supply  much  basic  information  to 
determine  the  probable  effects  of 
proposals  under  consideration.  He 
must  also  have  almost  at  his  finger¬ 
tips,  information  as  to  general  busi¬ 
ness  trends  and  the  probable  course 


of  all  business  activity  within  the 
store’s  trading  area  so  that  his  fore¬ 
casts  may  be  reasonably  close  to  ac¬ 
curacy. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to 
discuss  three  methods  of  meeting  the 
problem  of  increased  costs.  The 
first  and  obvious  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  raise  gross  margin.  If  that 
means  reduced  markdowns  on  the 
same  markon,  the  suggestion  will 
meet  with  universal  approval.  How¬ 
ever,  if  a  general  increase  of  markon 
is  contemi)lated  it  must  be  given 
serious  and  deep  thought.  The  idea 
is  fraught  with  danger.  To  increase 
markon  generally  by  any  apprecia¬ 
ble  ])ercentage  may  lie  to  court 
trouble.  It  will  not  be  a  panacea  but 
a  drug  capable  of  calling  forth  mag¬ 
nificent  hallucinations  as  to  profit 
but  harmful  and  destructive  when  it 
comes  to  actualities. 

Distributive  methods  are  con.stant- 
ly  changing.  The  distributive  sys¬ 
tem  is  seeking  a  lower  level.  Think¬ 
ing  retailers  yearn  for  lower  costs, 
not  for  higher  markon  that  will  only 
cast  a  brighter  spotlight  on  jiresent 
margins  and  invite  comiietition  from 
other  tyix*s  of  distributive  agencies. 

The  second  method  suggested  for 
atacking  the  problem  of  higher  costs 
is  to  increase  the  value  of  the  aver¬ 
age  transaction.  To  me  this  sug¬ 
gestion  has  almost  limitless  jx)ssibili- 
ties.  Yet  the  subject  has  received 
slight  attention  from  the  trade  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  .Minost 
everyone  in  the  controller’s  office 
knows,  instinctively,  it  might  be  said, 
that  if  margin  jiercentage  remains 
constant  a  larger  average  sales  will 
yield  more  dollars  with  which  to  pay 
expenses,  and  if  the  mnnlxT  of 
transactions  does  not  vary,  expenses 
remain  unchanged  excei)t  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  few  direct  exi^enses.  Thus,  the 
expense  percentage  declines  'and 
]irofit  improves  in  far  greater  ratio 
than  the  improvement  shown  in 
value  of  average  sale.  But  all  this 
is  not  so  quickly  grasped  by  those  in 
the  Merchandising  Division.  Bring 
it  home  to  them,  again  and  again. 
Show  it  by  mathematical  calculation. 
Show'  it  by  tables  and  graphs.  Dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  frequently  at  meet¬ 
ings.  Try  to  provide  the  stimulus 
for  the  organization  of  a  store-wide 
movement  to  raise  the  average  sale 
through  several  means,  all  coordina¬ 
ted  involving  training,  display,  sales 
promotion,  and  merchandising. 

Where  the  average  sale  may  not 
be  increased  to  any  sizeable  degree 
it  may  be  more  advisable  or  more 
obviously  necessary,  in  any  case,  to 
(^Continued  on  page  50) 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH  IN 

The  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

Edited  by  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS,  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Pacific  Coast  Controllers  Discuss  Wide  Range  of  Topics 


The  four  Pacific  Coast  local 
groups  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress — Portland.  Seattle,  San 
Francisco-llay  Cities,  and  Los  An¬ 
geles — gathered  in  Portland  for 
their  Second  Annual  Regional  Con¬ 
ference  on  August  25th  to  28th. 
The  Portland  Group,  in  sponsoring 
the  meeting  without  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  undertook  a  task  at  which 
some  of  the  older  (iroups  in  the 
Congress  might  balk.  The  successful 
handling  of  all  of  the  administrative 
details  and  the  arrangement  of  a 
program  instructive  as  well  as  inter¬ 
esting  was  carried  out  in  a  manner 
l)efitting  veterans ;  thus  the  Portland 
Group  is  to  be  congratulated. 

At  the  oi)ening  session,  Eric  M. 
Stanford,  the  Convention  Chairman, 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Regional  Controllers’  (iroup, 
made  a  very  cordial  address  of  wel¬ 
come,  explained  the  Convention  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  announced  the  time  and 
place  of  the  varifnis  breakfast  and 
luncheon  meetings.  He  then  intro¬ 
duced  the  Chairman  of  the  session, 
William  H.  Anderson.  Controller  of 
Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland. 

Insurance 

The  first  topic  discussed  was  In¬ 
surance.  Harry  Grannatt  of  Dooly 
&  Company,  Portland,  hisurance 
Agents,  and  a  meml)er  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Group,  showed  his  familiarity 
with  retail  store  insurance  problems 
to  a  marked  degree.  He  commented 
on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
with  respect  to  carrying  insurance 
with  the  various  types  of  carriers, 
showed  the  possible  dangers  in  the 
phraseology  of  some  sections  of  so- 
called  standard  policies,  and  indi¬ 
cated  how,  by  endorsement  and  sup¬ 
plementary  contracts,  the  risk  of 
loss  to  the  assured  could  be  mini¬ 
mized.  He  then  presented  a  series 
of  problems  with  respect  to  fire  loss 
adjustments  under  various  condi¬ 
tions  showing  how  necessary  it  is 
to  examine  all  policies  covering  the 
same  property  to  insure  concur¬ 
rency. 

Following  the  prepared  paper, 
Mr.  Grannatt  discussed  a  number  of 


(luestions  presented  from  the  floor. 

.\  glance  aliout  the  audience  saw 
many  pencils  busy  jotting  down  in 
note  books  some  of  the  points  of 
the  discussion. 

The  Answer  to  Growing  Expense 

.\t  the  afternoon  session  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  H.  A.  Guthrie 
of  The  Marston  Company,  San 
Diego,  there  was  presented  by  R.  L. 
Childs,  Controller  of  Kahn’s  De¬ 
partment  Store.  Oakland,  a  thought- 
provoking  pajHT  entitled  “The  .An¬ 
swer  to  Growing  Expense’’.  This 
l)aper  was  particularly  timely  in  that 
Pacific  Coast  stores,  and  those  in 
California  especially,  are  faced  with 
a  critical  problem  of  mounting  op¬ 
erating  costs  growing  out  of  the 
higher  basic  salaries  now  prevailing. 
!Hr.  Childs  stressed  the  cost  of  the 
increased  services  offered  to  custom¬ 
ers  and  suggested  these  be  reduced 
or  eliminated  by  community  action. 
.\inong  such  services  mentioned 
were  tlie  second  daily  delivery,  the 
special  delivery,  the  cashing  of 
cliecks,  and  free  alterations  in  Alen’s 
Clothing  Departments. 

Following  this  presentation,  there 
was  a  free  discussion  which  brought 
out  many  helpful  suggestions  for  re¬ 
ducing  exiiense  and  increasing  effi¬ 
ciency.  This  discussion,  together 
with  the  others,  and  the  prepared 
jiapers  will  appear  in  complete  de¬ 
tail  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  which  will  soon  be  available. 
How’ever,  mention  must  be  made  at 
this  time  of  a  suggestion  contributed 
by  Tom  J.  Moore,  Controller  of  the 
Meier  &  Frank  Company,  Portland. 
He  described  certain  changes  his 
store’s  own  mechanics  had  made  in 
two  standard  marking  machines. 
One  machine  was  adjusted  to  per¬ 
mit  marking  directly  on  their  cards 
such  things  as  jewelry  and  buttons, 
eliminating  the  cost  of  gummed 
labels  and  the  work  of  attaching. 
•Another  machine  was  altered  to  per¬ 
mit  direct  printing  on  boxes.  Thus 
boxed  handkerchiefs,  perfumes, 
powders,  etc.,  are  now  price-marked 
without  gummed  labels. 


Forecasting  Sales  and  Merchandise 
Plans 

There  was  then  presented  a  paper 
on  “Forecasting  Sales  and  Merchan¬ 
dise  Plans’’,  prepared  by  C.  L. 
Tilley,  Controller  of  O’Connor, 
Moffatt  &  Company,  San  Francisco. 
Due  to  unforeseen  circumstances 
Mr.  Tilley  was  prevented  from  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting  but  sent  his 
assistant,  T.  H.  Sandford,  who  was 
a  very  able  substitute.  This  paper 
was  a  real  contribution  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  offered  a  number  of  sugges¬ 
tions  for  refining  present  forecasting 
procedure. 

T  rafiic — T  axat  ion — Advertising 

(Jn  Thursday  morning  there  was 
a  breakfast  session  under  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  E.  A.  Tibl)etts,  Control¬ 
ler  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Port¬ 
land.  Miss  Rae  Massey,  Traffic 
Manager  of  Frederick  &  Nelson, 
Seattle,  gave  a  detailed  exposition 
of  the  Traffic  Manager’s  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  his  relations  to  the  Con¬ 
troller.  This  was  followed  by  a 
pai)er  delivered  by  R.  C.  Fels, 
Traffic  Manager  of  the  Retail  Fur¬ 
niture  .Association  of  California,  out¬ 
lining  savings  obtained  by  stores 
through  group  action. 

At  the  regular  morning  session 
Tom  J.  Moore  wielded  the  gavel. 
The  first  speaker,  Charles  Rawlin- 
son,  tax  consultant,  discoursed  on 
the  inequalities  in  the  present  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  law  and  aroused  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  many 
of  the  sections  of  the  law. 

Even  the  subject  of  advertising, 
particularly  newspaper  space,  came 
in  for  a  thorough  analysis  from  the 
ix)int  of  view  of  weighing  the  value 
of  various  media.  The  subject  was 
introduced  by  Henry  R.  Failing, 
.Advertising  Director  of  the  Oregon 
Journal,  and  a  member  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Group,  who  created  and  held 
interest  through  presenting  and  ex¬ 
plaining  several  charts  and  graphs 
illustrating  “Some  Measuring  Sticks 
of  the  Advertising  Dollar’’.  Flis 
method  of  analysis  was,  as  might  be 
said,  “right  down  the  Controller’s 
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alley”  and  without  doubt  can  be 
used  in  many  stores  profitably. 

Entertainment 

The  luncheon  session  which  fol¬ 
lowed  was  given  over  to  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  piece-de-resistance  pro¬ 
vided  was  a  burlesque  edition  of  the 
Balance  Sheet  issued  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  for  the  purpt^se  of 
stimulating  local  group  interest.  The 
writer  of  the  “Unbalanced  Sheet” 
still  remains  anonymous. 

Efficiency  of  Salespeople 

The  Thursday  afternoon  session 
was  directed  by  E.  Cameron.  Con¬ 
troller  of  I.  Magnin  &  Conqiany, 
San  Francisco.  Dr.  N.  H.  Cornish, 
Professor  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  University  of  Oregon,  and 
memlier  of  the  Portland  Group,  dis¬ 
cussed  a  topic  which  holds  first  place 
today  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
imiK)rtance  of  its  relationship  to  the 
problem  of  growing  expense  — 
“How  to  Measure  the  Relative  Effi¬ 
ciency  of  Retail  Salesix‘o])le”.  Dr. 
Cornish,  using  a  series  of  charts,  ex- 
jdained  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
efficiency  of  salespeo])le  conducted 
l)v  members  of  his  class  under  his 
direction.  The  survey  brought  out 
some  imusual  facts  relative  to  gen¬ 
eral  efficiency  of  older  vs.  younger 
salespeople  and  jwinted  out  that  that 
department  store  salesclerks  were 
usually  far  iqi  on  the  efficiency  scale 
in  customer  approach  but  were  very 
far  down  when  it  came  to  closing 
the  sale.  The  sho]q)ing  tests  which 
Dr.  Cornish  analyzed  seemed  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  training  of  salespeople  in 
retail  stores  still  had  a  broad  field  to 
conquer. 

The  Relation  of  Controller  to 
Sales  Promotion 

“Sales  Promotion  and  the  Place 
of  the  Controller  in  Relation  to  It” 
was  the  subject  of  a  paper  presented 
by  J.  F.  Bishop.  Controller  of  Walk¬ 
er’s,  Long  Beach.  The  pajier 
touched  on  one  of  the  known  in¬ 
accuracies  in  the  Retail  Method  of 
Inventory  and  offered  a  suggestion 
for  its  remedy.  There  then  devel- 
ojx'd  a  very  lively  discussion  on 
theory  and  practise  of  retail  inven¬ 
tory  which  carried  the  meeting  be¬ 
yond  the  normal  closing  hour  and 
which  apiieared  to  indicate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  feeling  that  despite  cer¬ 
tain  inaccuracies  the  Retail  Method 
was  far  siqierior  to  the  cost  system. 

Banquet 

On  Thursday  evening  the  banquet 
was  held.  The  guest  speaker.  Chan- 
ning  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Direc- 


Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  31 


SINCE  the  last  Social  Security 
Bulletin  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  has  issued  only  two  rul¬ 
ings,  Ixaring  the  official  designation 
S.S.T.,  affecting  retailers.  These, 
Nos.  182  and  187,  are  the  substance 
of  the  jiresent  bulletin.  Rulings 
Nos.  178  througb  181  and  183 
through  186  have  been  omitted  here 
since  they  have  no  application  to  re¬ 
tailing.  Rulings  through  177  affect¬ 
ing  retailing  were  covered  in  previ¬ 
ous  bulletins. 

Partners  Operating  Several  Busi¬ 
nesses  File  Returns  as  One 
Business  Under  Titles  IT  1 1 
and  IX—S.S.T.  182 

The  Treasury  Department  has 
ruled  that  under  the  taxing  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Social  Security  .\ct.  a 
partnershi])  conducting  more  than 
one  business  sbould  not  file  separate 
returns  covering  each  business  but 
should  include  in  the  returns  re¬ 
quired  under  Titles  VHI  and  IX 
the  taxable  wages  of  all  employees 
engaged  in  the  several  businesses. 
The  ruling  stated  that  the  fact  that 
two  individuals,  as  partners,  carry  on 
different  business  under  different 
trade  names  does  not  result  in  sepa¬ 
rate  partnerships. 

W  ages  to  Directors  as  Officers 

Taxable  Under  Titles  1  III  and 
IX—S.S.T.  187 

In  Controllers'  Congress  Social 
Security  Bulletins  Nos.  12  and  19 
(explaining  Regulations  90  and  91, 
resjx'ctivelv.  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  )  under  articles 


205  and  3,  respectively,  dealing  with 
“Who  are  Employees”,  it  was  stated 
that  officers  of  a  corporation  are  eni- 
j)loyces,  whereas  directors,  as  such, 
are  not. 

The  present  ruling  is  merely  an 
elalxiration  of  the  above  explanation, 
tbe  'freasury  De])artment  bolding 
that  where  an  individual  serves  in 
the  capacity  of  both  an  officer  and 
a  director,  the  remuneration  attri¬ 
butable  to  services  i)erformed  as  a 
director  should  be  excluded  in  the 
com])utation  of  taxable  wages  under 
Titles  VHI  and  IX  of  tbe  Social 
.Security  Act.  In  this  connection, 
tbe  Treasury  Deimrtment  main¬ 
tained  that  “a  director  may  be  an 
employee,  however,  if  he  performs 
services  for  the  cor|X)ration  other 
than  those  required  by  attendance 
at.  and  ])articipation  in.  meetings  of 
tbe  Board  of  Directors.” 

Form  S.  S.  1  Note  Required  in 
Duplicate 

In  the  .August  issue  of  The 
Bi  lletin'  mention  was  made  of  a 
new  regulation  issued  bv  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  re- 
cuiring  that  monthlv  tax  returns — 
form  S.  S.  1 — re(|uired  under  Title 
\TIT  of  the  .Social  Securitv  .Act — 
must  be  maile  out  iu  triidicate  in¬ 
stead  of  iu  quadruiilicate.  Under 
this  ])r(X'edure  the  tri])licate  copy 
was  subse(|uently  returned  to  the 
taxnayer. 

.A  further  change  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  has  now  been  nut  into  effect 
'■equiring  that  form  .S.  S.  1  l)e  filed 
bi  duidicate  onlv.  tbe  taxpayer  re¬ 
taining  tbe  tripli'-ate  co))}’. 


tor  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
-Association,  was  jirevented  from  at¬ 
tending.  His  address  was  read  by 
T.  C.  Sjxrry,  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Lamson  Bros.  Company, 
Toledo.  Ohio,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress.  This  address,  en¬ 
titled  “An  .Appeal  to  Reason” 
pointed  out  a  numlier  of  problems 
which  were  confronting  merchants 
and  liegging  for  solution.  The  ad¬ 
dress  was  j>rinted  in  its  entirety  in 
the  .August  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

Installineiit  Credits  and  Solving 
Today’s  Problems 

M.  C.  LawL  Controller  of  Fred¬ 
erick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  and  A^ice- 
President  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Pacific  Coast  Group,  acted  as 


Chairman  of  the  Friday  morning 
session.  The  first  speaker  was 
.Arnold  Groth,  Abce- President  of  the 
First  National  Bank.  Portland,  who 
outlined  methods  banks  were  using 
to  coojierate  with  retail  merchants. 
This  talk  was  followed  by  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  “The  Controller’s  Part  in 
Solving  Today’s  Retail  Problems” 
by  H.  1.  Kleinhaus.  Manager  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress.  This  jia^xr 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  taxes  and 
the  difficulties  merchants  would  face 
in  connection  with  future  demands 
for  increased  capital  to  finance  the 
growth  of  credit  sales,  improve¬ 
ments,  and  higher  inventories.  In 
connection  with  the  jiroblem  of  ris¬ 
ing  ojx'rating  costs  the  feasibility  of 
increasing  markon  was  analyzed  and 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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A  Credit  and  Exchange  System 
That  Turns  Refunds  into  Sales 

BY  E.  L.  BALLIN 

Assistant  Controller,  Alexander's  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Bronx,  New  York 
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SilN’Cl^  we  ()i)eratc  on  a  Cash  and 
Carry  basis,  our  refund  jxjlicy 
has.  of  necessity,  l)een  most 
lilieral.  In  order  to  direct  some  of 
these  refunds  into  resales  of  other 
merchandise  and  to  tighten  our  con¬ 
trol  over  credits  anti  exchanges  it 
was  decided  to  substitute  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Credit  and  Exchange  Sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Credit  and  Exchange  clerks 
issue  a  credit  voucher  (see  f(*rm 
illustrated )  for  returned  merchan¬ 
dise  by  department,  provided  such 
merchandise  contains  the  original 
price  ticket  or  an  authorization  from 
the  adjustment  sui)ervisor,  showing 
the  same  details  of  dejiartment, 
classification,  and  jirice  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  price  ticket. 

System  in  Operation 

The  voucher  is  issued  in  triplicate 
from  a  lMK)k,  printed  five  up  to  save 
change  of  carbons.  The  original  or 
white  copy  is  attached  to  the  price 
ticket,  or  authorization,  and  pinned 
onto  the  merchandise,  which  goes 
to  the  re-marking  unit  in  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department.  The  diqdicate 
or  pink  copy  is  authorized  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  refund  register  which  prints  on 
the  refund  vouchtr  the  amount  or 
value  of  the  merchandise  that  has 
been  returned,  a  safety  factor  in  cir¬ 
cumventing  changes  in  amount. 
After  the  pink  copy  is  authorized 
by  the  register,  it  is  given  to  the 
customer  for  use  as  cash  anywhere 
throughout  the  store.  \Ve  have  also 
arranged  to  cash  these  at  certain 
points  in  each  store,  should  the  cus¬ 
tomer  desire  an  immediate  cash  re¬ 
fund.  So  far  no  time  limit  has  been 
set  for  use  or  cashing  of  these 
vouchers.  The  register  also  fur¬ 
nishes  a  cumulative  total  figure  of 
all  refunds  authorized. 

The  triplicate  or  yellow  copies 
stay  in  the  lx)ok.  and  are  turnerl 
over  in  numerical  sequence  to  the 
Refund  Audit  division  in  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  office,  each  morning,  where 
they  are  sorted  by  dejiartment  and 
tabulated  for  charge  back  to  each 
department’s  inventory  as  to  the 
number  of  units  and  total  value  of 


all  merchandise  returned  each  day. 
The  store  total  must  agree  with  the 
total  on  the  refund  register. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
the  Re-marking  unit  turns  over  to 
the  Controller’s  office  all  the  orig¬ 
inal  credit  vouchers  to  which  are  at¬ 
tached  the  original  chop{)ed  price 
ticket  or  authorization,  removed 
from  the  merchandise,  at  the  time 
of  re-ticketing.  The  audit  division 
tabulates  the  total  number  of  units 
and  total  value  of  merchandise  re¬ 
marked  and  must  hit  the  figures  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  audit  of  the  triplicate 
copies,  thus  verifying  that  merchan¬ 
dise  has  actually  been  returned  to 
stock  for  each  voucher  issued.  This 
audit  includes  also  a  verification  of 
projjer  authorization  and  proj)er  de¬ 
partment  inventory  charged  as  tabu¬ 
lated  from  the  triplicate  copies,  as 
well  as  an  examination  that  all  price 
tickets  removed  from  merchandise 
have  teen  chopjied. 

The  chief  cashier’s  office  records 
the  total  value  of  credit  vouchers 
used  and  the  total  value  of  cashed 
credit  vouchers,  for  projier  balanc¬ 
ing  of  daily  cash  as  well  as  entry 
1  )  the  control  accounts  maintained 
for  Credit  Vouchers  F’ayable.  The 
pink  credit  vouchers  are  then 
matched  one  by  one  with  the  yellow- 
triplicate  copies  turned  over  by  the 
Audit  division  to  determine,  at  given 
periods,  the  make-up  of  the  total 
l)alance  in  the  credit  vouchers  pay¬ 
able  account. 

It  was  thought,  at  first,  that  to 


protect  the  customer,  in  case  of  loss 
of  these  vouchers  that  the  customer’s 
name  and  address  should  te  re¬ 
corded,  but  it  not  only  slowed  up 
customers  service  but  it  revealed  a 
curious  reluctance  on  the  customer’s 
part  to  give  her  name  and  address, 
as  if  it  were  being  recorded  against 
her.  This  anonymity  in  connection 
with  customers  of  cash  stores,  made 
it  necessary  to  elaborate  on  the  sys- 
stem  for  all  merchandise  returned 
by  mail  or  express.  Such  merchan¬ 
dise  is  recorded  on  a  special  receiv¬ 
ing  tx)ok  used  for  that  purpose  only, 
registering  the  customer’s  name  and 
address,  etc.  The  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  then  sends  all  such  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  Service  Supervisor  for 
authorization  to  credit.  From  there 
the  merchandise  is  sent  to  the 
Credit-Exchange  desk  where  a 
voucher  is  issued,  attached  to  the 
receiving  apron  and  sent  to  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  office.  In  the  Controller’s 
office,  the  voucher  or  a  refund  check 
is  mailed  to  the  customer,  with  a 
letter,  and  a  complete  record  of  the 
transaction  filed  in  the  Customer’s 
.Adjustment  Files.  The  control  copy 
of  the  receiving  apron  is  then  used 
as  a  further  check-up  to  verify  that 
the  customer  has  received  the 
voucher  or  check  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise  returned. 

This  system  was  inaugurated  in 
May  and  is  still  going  through  the 
];rocess  of  exiierimentation  and 
change.  (The  next  revision  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Scrap  the  Percentage  Quotation  of  the  Carrying  Charge 


OXK  of  the  subjects  which  has 
aroused  much  discussion  at  the 
C.M.D.  Convention  was  the  proper 
quotation  of  the  carrying  charge  on 
installment  sales  to  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic.  Several  months  ago  the  Federal 
Tratle  Commission  issued  complaints 
against  large  automobile  manufac¬ 
turing  and  finance  companies,  charg¬ 
ing  them  specifically  with  false  and 
misleading  representation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  quoting  the  carrying  charge 
on  installment  sales,  holding  that  the 
percentage  quotations  they  used  con¬ 
stitute  unfair  comi^etition  regardless 
of  whether  there  was  any  intent  to 
deceive  the  customer. 

All  but  two  companies  complained 
against  have  since  signed  stipulations 
to  cea.se  and  {lesist  from  advertising 
the  percentage  rate  unless  it  is  made 
clear  what  it  constitutes. 

Since  the  large  majority  of  de¬ 
partment  and  sjiecialty  stores  use 
virtually  the  same  identical  jiercent- 
age  method  of  quoting  the  carrying 
charge  as  the  automobile  companies 
involved  in  these  F.T.C.  complaints, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  similar  com¬ 
plaints  might  soon  be  issued  against 
retailers  selling  on  the  installment 
plan  and  using  the  wides])read  “6% 
on  the  unpaid  balance"  quotation. 
.As  has  been  pointed  out  by  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  Convention, 
should  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  crack  down  on  the  retail  indus¬ 
try  in  a  similar  action  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  involve  a  very  large  department 
store  or  a  strictly  installment  house. 

This  jiroblem  of  projicrly  featur¬ 
ing  the  carrying  charge,  lx)th  from  a 
standpoint  of  advertising  it  in  the 
newsj^apers  as  well  as  of  exjdaining 
it  by  the  salesmen  or  the  credit  office, 
is  more  important  just  now  than 
most  retailers  apparently  realize.  It 
is  my  personal  conviction  that  ever>' 
intelligent  and  fair-minded  consum¬ 
er  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  he 
buys  merchandise ^on  the  installment 
plan*  there  has  to  be  a  differential 
between  the  price  charged  to  a  cash 


customer  and  the  ])rice  charged  to 
him — a  differential  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  called  a  service  charge. 

The  practice  of  quoting  a  sjx'cial 
service  charge  in  preference  to  con¬ 
cealing  it  in  the  selling  price  (as  was 
once  done  in  the  early  days  of  in¬ 
stallment  selling)  has  l)een  so  well- 
established  by  now  that  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  question  as  to  three 
specific  facts  regarding  its  appropri¬ 
ateness.  Brieflv,  these  are : 

1.  It  is  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
consumer. 

2.  It  is  a  necessary  and  legitimate 
“financial  service”  charge. 

3.  It  is  not  excessive,  but  actually 
fine  f)f  the  lowest  rates  on  record 
ill  the  consumer  credit  field. 

How’ever,  to  indicate  clearly  the 
difference  in  jirice  lietween  a  cash 
sale  and  an  in.stallment  sale,  the  car¬ 
rying  charge  should  be  quoted  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  mislead¬ 
ing  or  to  be  construed  as  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

There  are  two  metliods  a  retailer 
can  follow  in  solving  this  problem. 
One  would  be  to  continue  quoting  it 
as  6%  on  the  original  unpaid  bal¬ 
ance.  at  the  same  time  giving  equal 
prominence  to  explanatory  remarks 
that  it  does  not  constitute  simple  in¬ 
terest,  for  instance.  second  meth¬ 
od  would  Ik*  to  adopt  a  plan  .similar 
to  the  one  now  used  by  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Company  of  quoting  the  car¬ 
rying  charge  in  a  specific  dollars  and 


cents  amount  as  part  of  a  table 
showing  the  cash  price  of  the  mer- 
chantlise,  the  charge  added  for  the 
credit  service,  the  down  payment, 
and  the  monthly  payments. 

.'\s  far  as  the  use  of  the  first 
method  is  concerned,  some  stores 
might  find  it  somewhat  awkward  to 
exiilain  in  unmistakable  language 
just  what  the  carrying  charge  con¬ 
stitutes  as  far  as  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  thereof  is  concerned.  In 
addition,  with  the  human  element 
being  what  it  is,  it  would  probably 
lie  impractical  to  educate  constantly 
the  .sales  force  throughout  the  store 
as  well  as  the  credit  office  as  to  just 
hf)w  to  explain  the  various  elements 
making  up  the  carrying  charge,  an 
almo.st  necessary  procedure  if  trouble 
is  to  he  avoided.  The  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  might  say  it  is  a  credit 
problem  and  as  such  is  up  to  the 
Credit  Office  to  explain.  Despite  all 
training  efforts,  there  is  always  the 
|)Ossibility  of  someone  in  the  store 
organization  referring  to  it  as  an  in¬ 
terest  charge. 

In  view  of  some  of  these  difficul¬ 
ties  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
some  .such  plan  as  is  now  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Sears  Roebuck  &  Comjiany 
aufl  other  large  mail  order  houses 
would  perhaps  offer  the  most  practi¬ 
cal  solution.  Briefly,  the  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  plan  consists  of  a  table  show¬ 
ing  specifically  the  total  cost  to  the 
cfinsumer  of  any  merchandise  bought 
on  the  installment  plan  for  various 
amounts  as  follows : 


If  Cash  Price 
of  Order  is 

Add  for  Easy 
Payments 

Defiosit 

Monthly 

Payments 

$20.00  to  $25.00 

$2.50 

$3.00 

$4.00 

50.01  to  60.00 

5.50 

5.00 

6.00 

100.01  to  125.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

300.01  to  325.00 

29.00 

.30.00 

Purchases 

325.01  to  350.00 

32.00 

32.50 

Over  $300.00 

350.01  to  375.00 

34.00 

35.00 

Are 

375.01  to  400.00 

36.00 

37.50 

Payable 

400.01  to  425.00 

38.00 

40.00 

in  18  Equal 

425.01  to  450.00 

40.00 

42.50 

Monthly 

450.01  to  475.00 

42.00 

45.00 

Install¬ 

475.01  to  500.00 

44.00 

47.50 

ments 

(Abridged) 

Write  for 

terms  on  Purehases  over  $501 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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MUSIC  HOUSE 


One  glance  at  the  TELL-TALE  EDGE  gives 
full  control  of  INSTALLMENT  ACCOUNTS 

KOR  anv  concern  handling  installment  accounts,  Kardex  Verti¬ 
cal  Visible  offers  closer  collection  control  .  .  .  fewer  credit  losses 
. .  .  and  worthwhile  savings  in  executive  and  clerical  time.  Cus¬ 
tomer  cards  have  visible  tabs  for  quick  finding.  Colored  signals 
show  status  of  each  account  at  a  glance.  Unusual  flexibility  of 
design  makes  insertion  and  removal  of  cards  easy.  The  cabinet 
housing  these  records  can  provide  full  1-  or  2-hour  fire  protec¬ 
tion.  Phone  the  Remington  Rand  office  in  your  city  for  com¬ 
plete  facets  on  this  money -saving  Kardex  development.  Or  write 
Remington  Rand  Inc.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


■  Remington  Rand 
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Policies  of  Charging  Back  Repossessions 
by  the  Credit  Office 

Results  of  a  Credit  Management  Division  Survey 

Compiled  by  L.  N.  BROWN 
Brv  Block  Mercantile  Corporation,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


ONE  of  the  controversial  policies 
of  practically  every  store  is 
"Who  should  stand  the  loss  on 
merchandise  repossessed  by  the 
Credit  Office?”  A  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  investigation  shows 
that  at  some  time  during  its  life,  each 
store  has  had  different  policies  re¬ 
garding  the  charging  back  of  these 
rejxissessions.  There  are  four  known 
methods  in  use  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  at  the  present  time,  and  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  reflection  on  the 
part  of  each  store  would  show  that 
at  various  times  during  its  life,  it  has 
used  jjractically  every  one  of  the  four 
methods. 

Briefly  stated,  their  four  methods 
of  charging  back  repossessions  made 
by  the  Credit  Office  are  as  follows: 

1.  Entire  balance  of  account  charged 
to  original  selling  department. 

2.  Repossessed  merchandise  is  the 
property  of  the  Credit  Office  and 
is  to  be  disposed  of  as  it  sees  fit. 
No  part  of  the  balance  charged 
to  the  selling  department. 

3.  Fair  or  appraised  value  of  re- 
IX)ssessed  merchandise  charged 
to  original  selling  department. 
Balance  of  unpaid  account,  if  any. 
is  absorbed  by  the  Credit  De¬ 
partment  and  charged  off  to 
Profit  and  Loss. 

4.  A  combination  of  the  three  poli¬ 
cies  stated  alx)ve,  varying  for  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  merchandise  re- 
ix)ssessed. 

Letters  received  from  variou.s 
stores  throughout  the  country  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
the  Credit  Management  Division  of 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  regarding  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Credit  Office  policies  of  charg¬ 
ing  back  repossessions  show  that 
more  than  half  are  following  policy 
numl)er  one,  that  of  charging  the  en¬ 
tire  unpaid  balance  to  the  original 
selling  department.^  Statistics  pre¬ 
sented-  in  the  answers  from  forty 
stores  can  be  summed  up  as  follows ; 


Of  four  different  methods 
found  in  use  by  this  survey, 
the  poliey  of  charging  repos¬ 
sessions  back  to  the  original 
selling  department  is  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  author  as  the  one 
which  stores  should  follow. 


1.  Charge  selling  department  22 

2.  Property  of  Credit  (’)ffice  7 

3.  Fair  value  charged  selling 

department  —  Balance  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  Credit  Office  8 

4.  Combination  policy  3 

Total  40 


No  doubt,  most  stores  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  wby  other 
stores  adopt  policies  for  charging 
back  repossessed  merchandise  which 
are  different  from  that  in  use  in  their 
ow'ii  store.  These  reasons  |ierhaps 
can  best  be  presented  by  cpioting 
parts  of  the  letters  received  from  the 
forty  stores  included  in  the  above 
summary,  showing  why  they  iustify 
their  present  policies. 

Charge  Selling  Department 

Extracts  from  letters  received  for 
those  stores  using  policy  number 
one,  namely,  that  of  charging  back 
the  entire  balance  to  the  selling  de¬ 
partments,  follow : 

Portland,  Oregon.  "We  believe 
this  practice  is  liest  for  the  reason 
that  the  department  will  invariably 
l)e  able  to  realize  more  upon  the  re¬ 
sale  of  the  goods  than  would  the 
Credit  Department.  Our  experience 
seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  average 
case  there  is  no  loss  occasioned  to 
the  department  in  this  matter.  I  am 
advised  by  many  dejiartment  mana¬ 
gers  that  the  exceptions,  wherein 
there  is  loss,  are  made  up  by  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  wherein  they  receive  more 
for  the  goods  than  the  book  balance." 

Baltimore,  Maryland.  ‘Tt  is  the 
policy  of  this  store  that  no  matter 


what  the  cause  of  the  repossession, 
either  jjoor  quality  merchandise,  for 
which  the  customer  no  longer  desires 
to  ])ay.  or  the  customer  will  not  pay, 
in  any  case  the  merchandise  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  department,  and  full 
credit  must  be  given  for  the  balance 
due.” 

Richmond,  Virginia.  "It  has  al¬ 
ways  l)een  my  view  that  the  Credit 
Dei)artment  may  l)e  exjiected  to  ap¬ 
prove  repossessahle  merchandise 
more  liberally  if  the  charge  back  is 
against  the  sales  department.  The 
Credit  Department  has  no  means  of 
disposing  of  the  articles  and  fre¬ 
quently  it  can  be  reconditioned  by 
the  sales  department  and  sold  at  a 
fair  price.  Since  the  objective  of  a 
store  is  to  sell  merchandise  for  a 
])rofit,  the  sales  department  is  on  its 
mettle  to  do  the  best  {wssible  job  on 
this  repossessed  item.” 

Brooklyn,  Neze  York.  "While 
theoretically  the  Credit  Department 
should  assume  the  loss  entailed  in 
disix)sing  of  this  merchandise,  we 
have  found  from  actual  experience 
that  the  procedure  we  follow  tends  to 
reduce  these  losses.  W'e  formerly 
had  a  committee  which  examined 
the  merchandise  and  together  with 
the  buyer  of  the  department  agreed 
on  a  price  at  which  it  was  to  l)e  taken 
back  into  the  department.  The  dif¬ 
ference  was  charged  to  the  Credit 
Office. 

“However,  we  found  this  practice 
un.satisfactory,  as  the  committee 
tended  to  become  very  lax.  with  the 
result  that  low  valuations  were  put 
on  the  merchandise,  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  higher  losses  taken  by  the 
Credit  Department.  We  now  charge 
the  merchandise  back  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  balance  of  the  account, 
and  we  find  that  the  buyer  e.xercises 
a  great  deal  more  care  in  disposing 
of  the  merchandise,  thus  reducing  the 
loss  to  the  store.” 

St.  Louis,  Mis.wuri.  “There  is 
very  little,  or  no  loss  to  the  selling 
department  for  the  rea.son  that  the 
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merchandise  is  usually  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  it  was  sold.  'I'liere 
are  very  rare  exceptions  where  re¬ 
possessed  merchandise  is  in  .such 
condition  that  it  cannot  be  resold 
for  as  much  as  the  balance  due.” 

Denver,  Colorado.  “We  get  a 
credit  from  the  department  for  the 
balance  due — always — this  is  the  way 
it  should  l)e.” 

Richmond,  J’trginia.  “In  the  case 
of  reiM)sses.sion  it  is  our  custom  tf) 
have  the  sales  department  to  pass 
credit  to  the  customer’s  account  for 
the  balance  due  us  by  the  debtor. 
The  merchandise  is  then  taken  into 
stock  and  dis]X)sed  f)f  ‘as  is’  to  the 
best  iM)ssil)le  advantage.” 

Property  of  Credit  Office 

Extracts  from  letters  received  from 
tho.se  stores  using  policy  number 
two.  namely,  that  of  absorbing  the 
entire  loss  by  the  Credit  Office,  or 
permitting  the  Credit  Office  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  merchandise  as  liest  it 
may  without  charging  any  part  of 
the  unpaid  balance  back  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  selling  department,  follow : 

Milwaukee,  lilsconsin.  “If  the 
customer  makes  bis  complaint  after 
an  unreasonable  time  since  purchase 
has  elapsed,  aiul  we  recognize  this 
as  a  subterfuge  to  avoid  payment  of 
the  balance,  the  Credit  Department 
assumes  full  resixmsibility  for  any 
loss  suffered  on  repossession.” 

.\fil7i’aukec,  li'isconsin.  “We  have 
very  definite  reasons  for  our  policy 
in  this  regard.  In  the  first  jdace. 
when  we  accept  an  account  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  resixinsibility 
of  collecting  on  it,  and  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  the  resultant  loss  if  our 
judgment  has  been  bad.  Secondly, 
we  do  not  charge  these  losses  back 
to  dejiartments  for  we  do  not  care  to 
have  the  departments  in  a  position  to 
say  to  us,  in  case  we  wish  to  refuse 
an  account  or  wish  to  determine 
policy,  that  they  are  taking  the  loss 
on  the.se  accounts  anyway  so  that 
they  should  be  the  determining  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  selection  or  refusing  and 
determining  of  our  policies.” 

Chicago,  Illinois.  “We  usually 
dispose  of  the  merchandise  to  em¬ 
ployees  or  others  and  the  proceeds 
are  credited  to  the  account  and  a 
deficiency  judgment  taken  against 
the  customer  for  the  remainder.” 

NcTvark,  New  Jersey.  “The  threat 
to  take  possession  usually  induces  the 
customer  to  pay  the  arrears  or  make 
new  terms.” 

Miami,  Florida.  “At  the  present 
time  all  merchandise  repossessed  is 
credited  to  the  customer’s  account  for 
the  entire  amount  of  the  unpaid  bal¬ 


ance,  and  charged  to  a  'reixissession 
account’  in  the  accounts  receivable 
ledger.  The  merchandise  is  .sent  to 
our  W’arehouse  where  it  is  tagged 
and  a  resale  price  placed  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise  by  the  Credit  Office.  This 
merchandise  may  l)e  more  or  less 
than  the  unpaid  balance.  If  a  .sale 
of  this  merchandise  is  consummated, 
the  customer’s  account  is  charged 
with  the  amount  of  the  sale  and  the 
repossession  account  credited.” 

Fair  Value  Charged  Selling 
Department 

Extracts  from  letters  received  for 
those  stores  using  jxdicy  numljer 
three,  namely,  that  of  charging  to 
the  original  selling  de])artment  only 
the  fair  or  ap])rai.sed  value  of  the  re- 
|X)ssessed  merchandise  and  absorb¬ 
ing  the  remaining  balance,  if  any.  as 
a  loss  for  the  Credit  Office,  follow: 

Brooklyn.  Nejc  York.  “On  mer¬ 
chandise  repossessed  by  our  Collec¬ 
tion  Department,  the  buyer  jdaces  a 
value  that  be  thinks  he  can  .sell  the 
merchandise  for.” 

Detroit.  Michigan.  “All  reix)sses- 
sions  are  taken  back  into  stock  by 
the  selling  department  at  their  aj)- 
praised  resale  value.  Costs  of  repairs 
and  refinishing  are  charged  to  the 
Credit  Department.  Any  resulting 
loss  is  absorbed  by  the  Credit  ( )ffice.” 

Combination  Policy 

E.xtracts  follow  from  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  those  stores  using  jxili- 
cy  number  four,  namely,  tbf)se  stores 
who  do  not  have  any  one  definite 
policy,  but  use  a  combination  of  the 
atx)ve  policies.  The  motivating  dif¬ 
ference  l)etween  the  policies  used  is 
the  type  of  merchandise  repossessed : 
a  different  policy  lieing  in  effect  for 
‘bard’  merchandise  from  that  l>eing 
in  effect  for  ‘soft’  merchandi.se. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  “Where  the 
down  payment  is  extremely  small, 
the  department  absorbs  the  loss. 
Hence,  from  a  credit  view|X)int.  we 
have  not  received  sufficient  as  a  down 
payment  to  protect  the  Credit  De- 
j)artment  against  loss. 

“In  other  House  Furnishing  De- 
jmrtments,  such  as  furniture,  car- 
ix:ts.  rugs,  where  the  down  payment 
is  more  substantial,  such  as  20%  to 
35%.  the  Credit  Department  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  loss,  since  we  have  dictated 
the  policy  of  down  i)ayments  and 
from  the  amount  thus  paid  the  credit 
risk  should  l)e  considered  gorxl.” 

Dallas,  Texas.  “Our  procedure 
with  regard  to  repos.sessions — on  re¬ 
frigerators,  washing  machines,  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners  and 
radios  a  full  credit  is  issued  by  the 
department  on  repossession. 


“On  other  types  of  merchandise, 
the  resale  value  is  considered  and 
credit  made  accordingly.  If  the  value 
of  the  merchandise,  from  a  resale 
standix)int,  is  below,  the  loss  is  taken 
in  the  Credit  Department.” 

Conclusion 

I  got  the  impression,  from  reading 
the  various  letters  received  from 
.stores  thnmghout  the  country,  that 
there  is  not  very  much  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  charge  the  entire 
unpaid  balance  hack  against  the 
original  selling  department,  as  to  why 
this  i)articular  jxdicy  is  Ix'st.  if  force 
of  number  means  anything,  since  it 
is  a  fact  that  55%  of  the  forty  stores 
who  answered  u.se  this  method,  and 
It  should  have  some  effect  uixm  those 
in  doubt  as  to  the  i)roper  method  to 
use. 

For  the  stores  which  fell  into  any 
one  of  the  other  three  classes,  their 
letters  seem  to  have  a  great  many 
more  reasons  as  to  why  they  thought 
their  ]X)licy  Ixtter  than  the  usual  one 
of  charging  back  the  entire  balance 
to  the  selling  department.  Some  of 
the  reasons  extended  by  these  stores 
were  very  good,  but  in  other  cases 
there  seemed  to  be  an  over-shadow¬ 
ing  of  the  Credit  Office  by  other  di¬ 
visions  in  the  store,  which  was  forc¬ 
ing  the  Credit  Office  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance. 

Each  store  justifies  the  use  of  its 
l)articular  prdicy,  hut  it  is  my  jxr- 
sonal  opinion  that  the  f>olicy  oj 
charging  back  the  entire  unpaid  bal¬ 
ance  to  the  original  selling  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  one  which  should  be  jol- 
fenved.  The  adoption  of  this  policy 
takes  the  Credit  Office  out  of  the 
merchandising  business  and  |)ermits 
it  to  devote  all  its  time  to  the  selling 
of  merchandise  on  a  credit  basis 
without  wondering  about  the  loss  it 
might  have  to  take  if  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  repossessed.  On  the  whole, 
repossessions  are  not  an  im]X)rtant 
factor  in  a  well  run  store,  and  what¬ 
ever  losses  are  incurred  when  tangi¬ 
ble  merchandise  can  be  rejxsssessed. 
.should  be  combined  with  a  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  selling  depart¬ 
ment  to  absorb  this  small  ixrcentage 
of  losses  for  the  privilege  of  selling 
a  great  volume  of  merchandise  on 
the  installment  plan.  Such  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  selling  de¬ 
partment  would  not  hamper  the 
judgment  of  the  Credit  Office  in  the 
extension  of  credit,  and  would  re¬ 
sult  in  sales  to,  and  collections  from, 
a  greater  number  of  questionable  ac¬ 
counts  which  ordinarily  would  be 
refused  if  the  Credit  Office  had  to 
take  the  chance  of  absorbing  any 
losses  from  the  non-collection  of 
these  accounts. 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  IDEAS  ON 

Retail  Sales  Promotion 

A  regular  Bulletin  Feature  Conducted  by  THOMAS  ROBB,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


IT’S  just  a  week  since  our  most 
ambitious  effort  to  date  has  come 
off  the  presses — and  we’re  afraid 
we'll  continue  to  yawn  and  to  appear 
sleepy-eyed  for  quite  a  while  to  come ! 
For  the  64-page  publication,  “A  New 
Concept  of  Retail  Sales  Promotion”, 
required  just  about  64  days  of  prepa¬ 
ration  and  follow-through — with  a 
month  of  that  time  devoted  to  work¬ 
ing  periods  of  at  least  14  hours  a 
day,  sometimes  15,  16,  17,  18  hours 
a  day.  However,  it  was  entirely  of 
our  own  choosing — we  had  an  in¬ 
spiration  we  simply  couldn’t  let  go — 
and  we  have  absolutely  no  complaint. 
The  fact  that  we  worked  21  more 
days  in  the  month  of  August  than 
the  average  person  who  toils  8  hours 
a  day  is  our  personal  concern. 

We  had  set  a  rigid  deadline  for 
the  completion  of  the  publication ;  it 
just  had  to  be  on  your  desk  the  day 
you  returned  from  the  I.alx)r  Day 
holiday.  Well,  we  made  it — and  300 
stores  that  had  placed  orders  even 
before  the  book  had  been  finished 
did  get  their  copies  on  Tuesday.  Sep¬ 
tember  7th ! 

It  hasn’t  taken  very  long,  either,  to 
find  out  what  store  folks  and  others 
think  of  “A  New  Concept  of  Retail 
Sales  Promotion”.  Within  the  week 
since  its  distribution  we’ve  received 
these  choice  comments  from  thought¬ 
ful  sales  promotion  leaders,  store 
owners,  etc. : 

“May  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
siiying  that  your  new  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Book  is  the  finest  book  of  its 
kind  that  I  have  seen  in  the  retail 
field  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years.” 

“I  want  to  congratulate  you  high¬ 
ly  upon  a  most  intelligent,  clear-cut 
presentation  of  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  now  confronting  retailing. 
There  is  tremendous  meat  for 
thought  in  your  book,  and  it  is  m.y 
feeling  that  no  merchant  anywhere 
can  read  it  without  benefitting.” 

“I  think  it  is  swell  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“We  are  greatly  enthused  over  the 
good  we  will  derive  from  this  publi¬ 
cation,  and  Mr.  Robb  and  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  deserve  great 
praise  and  appreciation  for  the  good 
work  they  are  doing.” 

“.  .'  .  Hence  my  tribute  to  yoitr 


book  (buying  another  copy  because 
I  want  it)  is  something  like  applaud¬ 
ing  in  the  movies — a  ceremony  which 
gives  more  satisfaction  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  than  it  can  give  to  the  author.” 

Perhaps  you  noticed  the  very  able 
review  of  our  book  by  Ale.xander 
Kaylin  of  “Retailing”  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  13th  issue  under  the  caption 
“More  Brains — Less  .Space”.  It 
jdeased  us  that  Mr.  Kayliti  readily 
grasped  the  big  angles  we  hoped  to 
“get  across”,  and  we  believe  you’ll 
be  interested  in  these  few  ixiragraphs 
from  his  article : 

“.  .  .  But  the  real  significance  of 
these  figures  and  of  other  tables  can¬ 
not  be  gleaned  by  a  cold  analysis  of 
l)ercentages.  And  it  is  in  the  point¬ 
ing  out  of  these  significances  that  ‘A 
New  Concept  of  Retail  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion’  earns  its  spurs.  For  this 
study  is  in  the  larger  sense  as  com¬ 
plete  and  understanding  a  discussion 
of  the  broad  meanings  of  promotion 
in  retail  stores  as  has  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Certainly  it  is  more  valuable 
for  practical  store  purposes  than  the 
typical  text  book  on  advertising.  It 
is  fresher,  more  thoroughly  attuned 
to  every  day  requirements  of  store 
keeping,  and  it  is  of  course  much 
more  interesting.” 

“This  study  is  essentially  a  work 
on  smart  storekeeping.  The  discus¬ 
sions  on  advertising  and  promotion 
are  always  hooked  up  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  store  admini.stration.  It  is 
not  one  division  of  the  store  that  is 
being  examined  and  taken  apart,  but 
every  division  that  in  some  form  or 
fashion  makes  contact  with  store  pro¬ 
motion.  And  that  of  course  means 
every  division.  The  study  is  com¬ 
pletely  “storewide”  in  its  connota¬ 
tion.” 

“The  student  can  learn  more  of 
advertising  by  reading  the  chapter 
on  ‘Ten  Reasons  Why  Publicity  Ex¬ 
pense  Continues  So  High’  than  by 
studying  100  pages  of  the  typical  aca¬ 
demic  treatise  on  this  much  over¬ 
worked  subject.  The  10  reasons  are 
really  10  fundamentals  of  intelligent 
store  keeping.  Nobody  will  question 
the  logic  of  the.se  ‘10  Reasons’,  but 
for  some  reason  or  other  stores  go 
on  day  after  day  entirely  oblivious 
of  basic  truths.  And  they  pay  for 
their  forgetfulness  by  producing  a 


continuous  Ilow  of  non-profit  depart¬ 
ments.” 

“.  .  .  The  study  is  one  of  the  finest 
aids  to  proper  merchandising  this 
writer  has  seen  in  a  long  time.  Fig¬ 
ures  are  used  only  to  give  the  rejwrt 
the  news  value  which  justifies  it  as 
an  annual  jniblication  that  the  trade 
has  become  accustomed  to.  But  its 
far  more  important  value  is  the 
thoroughly  mature  discussion  of 
basic  store  keeping  problems  and  the 
many  helpful  suggestions  it  makes 
for  improving  store  administration 
in  every  branch  of  its  .service.” 

“  ‘A  New  Concept  of  Retail  Sales 
Promotion'  is  subtitled  ‘a  consumer- 
attuned.  .sales-minded  program  that 
.spells  increased  sales  and  profits’.  It 
lives  up  to  its  promise  admirably. 
The  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  this  fine  piece  of  craftsman¬ 
ship  by  the  manager  of  its  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division.” 

*  *  * 

Stores  that  have  received  their 
initial  copies  of  New  Concept  of 
Retail  Sales  Promotion”  are  now 
ordering  5,  7.  10  adflitional  copies  for 
distribution  to  key  executives.  Our 
previous  publication  “Ideas  on  In¬ 
ternal  Store  Promotion”  sold  out 
completely  (1500  copies )  and  is  right 
now  undergoing  a  second  printing 
to  take  care  of  orders  that  keej)  pil¬ 
ing  in.  But  Internal  Store  Promo¬ 
tion  is  simply  one  imjiortant  phase 
of  the  entirely  new  concept  of  rerai! 
sales  promotion  as  a  whole  ])resented 
in  our  latest  effort.  Therefore,  un¬ 
less  we  miss  our  guess,  the  demand 
for  “A  New  Concept  of  Retail  Sales 
Promotion”  will  surpass  that  for 
“Ideas  on  Internal  Store  Promo¬ 
tion”. 

*  *  * 

The  Foreword,  “Building  X’olume 
and  Profits  This  Year  and  Beyond !”. 
will  give  you  a  good  idea  as  to  what 
is  in  store  for  you  in  our  new  ])ubli- 
cation.  Here  it  is: 

“Rapidly-rising  expenses  have 
caused  store  managements  to  l(X)k 
eagerly  toward  their  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Departments  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sufficient  additional  sales 
volume  to  cover  added  costs  and  stiH 
permit  a  worthwhile  profit.  Retail 
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At  Least  3  of  Every  4  Stores  Need  This  Publication ! 

"A  New  Concept  of  Retail  Sales  Promotion 

embodying  a  consumer-attuned,  sales-minded  program 
that  spells  Increased  Sales  and  Profits !  ” 

i[  ORDER  NOW!  You’ll  want  your  copy  without  delay!  ^ 

The  time  has  come  for  a  vastly-improved  handling  of  Retail  Sales  Promotion — an  improvement  that 
will  require  the  cooperation  of  the  entire  store  organization.  For  well-defined  reasons  the  promotional 
expenditure  has  not  heen  producing  satisfactory  results  for  the  average  store,  thus  incurring  a  heavy 
expense  that’s  been  eating  up  profits.  However,  Retail  Sales  Promotion  can  do  a  tremendous  job  for 
any  store  that  understands  its  real  purpose  and  will  clear  the  way  for  it  to  function  properly.  In  this 
publication  we  suggest  an  entirely  new  concept  that  we  sincerely  believe  will  achieve  a  more  intelligent, 
more  productive  conduct  of  this  potentially  great  selling  force. 


FOREWORD  .  .  .  Huildiiix  \'oluiTie  and  Profits  This  Year  and  Beyond! 

THE  PROBLEM  IN  3  OF  EVERY  4  STORES  .  AND  A  PROPOSED  SOLUTION 

1.  iriuU’s  ll'ront/  li'ith  This  Picture  of  Total  Publicity  Exf>ciiscf 
An  Analysis  of  1936’s  Publicity  Expenses 

The  1936  Distribution  of  the  Publicity  Dollar 
Additional  Angles  re — 1936’s  Publicity  Expense 

2.  Ten  Reasons  I  Thy  Publicity  Expense  Continues  So  Hiylt 

3.  .4  AVri’  Concept  of  Retail  Sales  Promotion 
'I'he  Factors  Influencing  Consumer  Satisfaction 
Detailed  Consideration  of  These  Factors 
VVanamaker’s,  N.  Y.  Sets  a  Good  Example ! 

4.  How  Stores  Can  Apply  the  Ne7t>  Concept  Quickly 
Three  Major  Steps  in  Applying  the  Plan 

Three  Charts  Portraying  Actually  (in  Dollars  and  Percentages)  the  Plan's  Benefit> 
Item-by-Item  Discussion  re — the  Proposed  Changes 

How  Application  of  the  New  Concept  Would  Eliminate  the  Ten  Causes  of  High  Exitense 
The  Scope  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Manager’s  Job  under  the  New  Set-Up 

5.  A  Public  Relations  Program  for  Retailers 
Constructive  Viewpoints  of  Business  Leaders 
What  the  Public  Relations  Counsel  Says 
Three  Other  Reasons  Why  Action  Is  Needed 
Determining  Policies  That  Will  Build  Consumer  Confidence 
Some  Good  Examples  of  Public  Relations  Activities 

The  Store  Employee  in  the  Public  Relations  Program 
Radio  Broadcasting  in  the  Public  Relations  Program 

A  GREAT  FUND  OF  IDEAS,  SUGGESTIONS.  AND  SUCCESSFUL  SELLING  EXPERIENCES 
as  related  by  stores  throughout  the  United  States  in  contributing  to  our  recent  Sales 
Promotion  Survey.  Nearly  300  important  comments ! 

6.  Getting  More  Volume  through  Sales-Minded  Sales  Planning 

7.  Getting  More  Volume  through  More  Intelligent  blewspapcr  Advertising 

8.  Getting  More  Volume  through  Consumer-Attuned  Window  Displays 

9.  Getting  More  Volume  by  “FolloiAng  Through”  zeith  Intertuil  Store  Promotion 
10.  Getting  More  Volume  through  Confidence-Building  Radio  Broadcasting 


Send  your  order  TODAY 

Price  to  Members — $1.50 
to  Non-Members — $2.50 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31  Street  New  York 


THIS  IS  YOUR  ORDER  BLANK 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  101  W,  31  St.,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for  copies  at  I 

each  of  A  New  Concept  of  Retail  Sales  Promotion.  My 
check  is  enclosed. 

Name  . 

Name  of  Concern  . 

City  and  State  . 
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Sales  Promotion,  intelligently 
handled,  can  do  a  tremendous  job  for 
any  store  that  fully  understands  it. 

A  select  group  of  stores  throughout 
the  country  can  show  abundant  prcxjf 
of  this  statement.  However,  most 
stores  lack  such  an  understanding — 
as  all  the  evidence  clearly  proves. 
And  we  predict  that,  under  the  urge 
to  get  more  volume,  3  of  every  4 
stores  will  simply  aggravate  an  al¬ 
ready  bad  Publicity  Expense  condi¬ 
tion  unless  big,  constructive  meas¬ 
ures  are  employed  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  What  measures?  That’s  what 
we’ve  attempted  to  answer  for  you 
in  this  jHihlication ! 

“First  of  all,  let’s  consider  why  the 
Expense  picture  is  being  stressed  on 
all  sides.  Amos  Parrish  recently  as¬ 
serted  that  ‘it  will  cost  the  average 
department  store  from  one  to  two 
per  cent  more  to  do  business  in  1937 
than  in  1936’  .  .  .  He  further  pre¬ 
dicted  :  ‘Many  stores  will  make  just 
as  much  net  profit  in  1937  as  in  1936. 
And  some  will  make  more — in  spite 
of  their  unusual  costs.  Notice  that  we 
said  ‘many  will  make  just  as  much.’ 
But  there  will  l)e  many  more  that 
will  make  less — plenty  less.’  The  re¬ 
tail-minded  Grey  Advertising  Agency 
states :  ‘  Retailing  has  definitely 
reached  a  point  where  oi'crhead  U’ill 
mount  jaster  than  increase  in  volume 
unless  firm  hand  is  kept  on  all  ex¬ 
penses.’  On  the  latter  .score  Presi¬ 
dent  S.  Strauss  of  Pfeifer  Brothers, 
Little  Rock,  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Mid-Year  Convention  said:  ‘It  is 
difficult  to  predict  the  future,  yet  I 
can’t  see  any  hope  for  decreased  cost 
of  doing  business.  I  fear  we  face  just 
the  opposite  condition — additional 
and  higher  expenses  that  do  not  leave 
a  cheerful  prospect  for  expense  con¬ 
trol  .  .  .  Business  can  exist  only 
through  profitable  operations.  Profit¬ 
able  operations  can  only  be  main¬ 
tained  through  correct  percentage  of 
cost  of  doing  business.  We  shall  have 
to  meet  each  new  situation  as  it 
arises.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
be  prepared  than  through  a  strict 
budget  system — one  that  is  stringent, 
yet  flexible.  One  that  attempts  to 
weigh  values.  One  that  eliminates 
the  frills,  yet  maintains  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenditures.” 

“Now,  how  much  does  Retail  Sales 
Promotion  (Publicity  Exjiense)  add 
to  this  worrisome  expense  total  ?  The 
1936  figures  for  the  average  store 
indicate  that  it  ranked  4th  among  all 
operating  expenses — being  5.3%  of 
net  sales — approximately  one-sixth 
of  the  total  store  expense.  Selling. 
Occupancy,  and  Administrative  ex¬ 
penses  alone  were  higher.  Could  a 
more  intelligent  conduct  of  Retail 


Sales  Promotion  in  1936  have 
achieved  a  lower  Publicity  Ex|)ense 
figure  that  would  have  improved 
Profit  Showings  materially?  We 
firmly  believe  it  could  have — strik¬ 
ingly  so.  In  fact,  we  shall  demon¬ 
strate  in  this  publication  how  your 
store — depending  upon  its  annual 
volume — might  have  added  to  profits 
anywhere  from  a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  well  over  $100,000,  if  certain 
action  had  l)een  taken.  As  you  will 
see.  the  plan  in  question,  if  followed 
by  a  typical  store  in  each  of  the  five 
department  store  volume  groups, 
would  have  increased  ])rofits  hy 
$266,150  for  these  five  stores  alone! 
That's  worth  going  after,  isn't  it  ? 

‘T^ut.  you  say.  the  task  this  year 
is  to  Get  More  Volume — and  you’re 
simply  talking  al)out  controlling  ev- 
penses.  No.  we're  not — we're  talk¬ 
ing  about  doing  BOTH,  increasing 
sales  volume  and  yet  keeping  down 
Publicity  Expense  to  the  point  that 
it  will  react  more  favorably  iqM)n  Net 
Profit  than  it  does  in  the  majority 
of  stores  today!  We’ve  been  study¬ 
ing  this  problem  for  a  numl)er  of 
years,  and  now  we’re  ready  at  last 
to  present  to  you  NEW  CON¬ 
CEPT  OF  RETAIL  SALES  PRO¬ 
MOTION  that,  if  put  to  work  in 
vour  store,  could  INCREASE 
YOUR  VOLUME  BY  MANY 
THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 
during  the  remainder  of  1937 — not  to 
mention  what  it  could  do  in  the 
future.  However,  you’ll  appreciate 
that  such  a  result  doesn’t  occur  just 
for  the  asking ;  it  will  re(|uire  leader¬ 
ship.  ability  and  courage  to  execute 
the  plan — and  it’s  entirely  feasible! 

“Ordinarily  at  this  time  of  year 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Sales  Promotion 
Division  submits  to  the  meml)ership 
a  brief  Analysis  of  the  Publicity  Ex¬ 
penses  of  the  previous  year.  How¬ 
ever,  the  aforementioned  spotlight  on 
the  entire  expense  problem  inspired 
us  to  try  to  evolve  some  worthwhile 
solution  to  the  whole  problem  of 
continuing  high  expense  for  Retail 
Sales  Promotion.  Thus  we  under¬ 
took  this  tremendous  effort,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  it  will  enable  stores 
everywhere  to  obtain  a  full  measure 
of  results  from  this  jwtentially  great 
selling  force.  That  such  results  are 
not  now  lieing  obtained  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  stores  is  everywhere  evi¬ 
dent,  but  this  failure  is  due  more  than 
anything  else  to  lack  of  a  proper  con¬ 
cept  of  sales  promotion’s  function. 
*  *  ♦ 

“We’ve  enjoyed  no  more  than 
other  retail  sales  promoters  the  .state¬ 
ment  made  not  so  long  ago — that 
Retail  Advertising  is  still  a  matter  of 
caprice  and  individual  opinion,  or  the 


more  frequent  criticism  that  in  many 
stores  it  is  mostly  an  outlet  for  buy¬ 
ers’  mistakes.  At  the  same  time,  an 
extensive  study  would  indicate  that 
in  many  instances  there’s  more  than 
an  ounce  of  truth  in  these  remarks. 
However,  in  these  enlightened  days 
there’s  no  excuse  for  a  continuation 
of  such  conditions.  The  matter  of 
who  is  to  blame  for  generally  high 
Publicity  I’?xi)ense  will  not  l)e  argu^ 
here — although  it  can  be  said  that 
much  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  factors 
over  which  the  average  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Department  at  tlie  present  time 
has  no  control.  Rather  than  attempt¬ 
ing  to  place  the  blame,  let’s  follow 
the  example  of  one  of  the  lK*st  stores 
in  the  country  which  operates  on  the 
basis  that  ‘the  responsibility  for  the 
accomplishment  of  sales  volume  is 
definitely  a  joint  one — everylMKly’s 
job.’  Therefore,  let’s  say  that  the 
failure  to  use  Retail  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  more  intelligently  is  EVERY¬ 
BODY’S  F.\ULT ;  then  let’s  gain 
the  wholehearted  cfX)peration  of  the 
entire  store  organization  in  using  it 
])roi)erly ! 

“In  developing  this  publication  we 
sought  helpful  angles  in  many  direc¬ 
tions — from  the  membership,  from 
leaders  in  other  fields,  from  our  own 
experience,  from  an  investigation 
that  took  us  through  35  stores  in  New 
York  and  vicinity,  from  extensive 
reading,  etc.  We  are  particularly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  membership  for  some 
.splendid  contributions  in  answer  to 
our  imposing  questionnaire  survey¬ 
ing  the  major  phases  of  Retail  Sales 
Promotion.  More  than  300  construc¬ 
tive  comments  from  these  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Managers  are  incorporated 
in  these  pages,  and  we’d  like  to  thank 
each  of  these  men  and  women  per¬ 
sonally  for  their  fine  cooperation. 
However,  as  in  the  case  of  our  publi¬ 
cation  Ideas  on  Internal  Store  Pro¬ 
motion.  we  are  acceding  to  certain 
requests  by  making  it  a  practice  to 
refrain  generally  from  using  these 
names. 

“The  first  five  Chapters  contain 
various  analyses  of  figures  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  apply  to  the  conduct 
of  Retail  Sales  Promotion  in  the 
average  store  today ;  then  comes  the 
reasoning  back  of  our  new  concept 
and  a  thorough  explanation  of  its 
purpo.se  and  possibilities  ....  The 
other  five  chapters  are  devoted  to  tlie 
theme  of  Getting  More  Volume 
through  improved  handling  of  Sales 
Planning,  Newspaper  Advertising, 
Window  Display',  Internal  Store 
Promotion,  and  Radio  Broadcasting. 
Most  of  the  3(X)  comments  al)ove- 
mentioned  will  be  found  in  these 
chapters.  .  .  .” 
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The  Use  of  Tests  in  Selection,  Placement, 
Transfer  and  Promotion 

BY  KATE  LEWIS 

Eniployiiieiit  Maiiafirr,  The  Naiiuii  Store. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Tests  in  tlu*ir  varions  tises 
have  found  a  place  quite  fre¬ 
quently  on  convention  i)rof'rain.s 
of  the  I’ersonnel  Group.  For  years 
there  has  In-en  a  great  deal  of  smoke 
on  this  subject.  ( )ne  wonders  if  by 
now  the  fire  isn't  somewhere  near. 
.\t  a  recent  convention  a  chairman 
of  a  personnel  session,  in  making 
his  opening  remarks,  said.  “Many, 
many  years  ago  at  a  ])ersonnel  meet¬ 
ing.  I  heard  discussed  the  v<‘ry 
|X)ints  we  are  di.scussing  today.  Pre¬ 
sumably  we  never  quite  .settle  our 
personnel  i)roblems.  .\t  least  we  can 
hope  to  have  some  new  light  shed 
today.”  It  is  true  we  never  solve 
our  personnel  ])rohlems.  for  the  hu¬ 
man  race  is  made  up  of  interesting, 
individual  l)eings,  wlio  play  parts  on 
the  stages  of  work  and  play.  W’hen 
we  handle  a  huyer.  a  marker,  a 
watchman,  we  are  continually  for¬ 
getting  that  the  most  imiK)rtant  thing 
on  earth  to  him  is  his  own  individual 
life.  In  the  average  individual’s  life 
the  work  world  is  the  more  imixm- 
tant.  From  it  he  gets  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  adds  to  his  stature  in  the 
role  of  father,  husband,  or  lodge 
member. 

Employee  Satisfaction 

It  is  not  difficult  to  agree  that  in¬ 
creased  production  is  largely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  increased  satisfaction  for  the 
individual.  As  personnel  people  our 
goal,  then,  is  the  greate.st  iK)ssible 
personal  development  of  the  ])eo]de 
in  our  charge.  Nor  is  the  word  pa¬ 
ternalism  to  be  applied  here.  If  I 
place  the  resjx)nsii)ility  for  produc¬ 
tivity  upon  the  per.sonnel  dei)art- 
•tient,  it  is  because  long  ago  I 
learned  that  for  every  child  who 
failed  in  school  some  grown-up  must 
l>e  blamed.  Why  should  we  blame 
a  child  if  he  doesn’t  study,  and  so 
fails  in  his  English?  If  we  can’t  get 
him  to  study  tlien  we  had  better  get 
busy  with  teacher,  psychologist  or 
physician.  It  is  our  job  to  find  out 
"hy,  not  his.  Nor  will  we  necessari¬ 
ly  be  depriving  him  of  the  resixmsi- 
hility  that  should  lx;  his.  I  Ixdieve 
'n  all  situations  where  such  differ- 


Every  store  tests  its  personnel. 
Surprisingly  few  stores  recog¬ 
nize  or  admit  this  fact.  The 
great  majority  eontinne  to  suh- 
j€*ct  their  employees  to  the  in¬ 
formal.  personal  and  often  un¬ 
fair  testing  which  is  carried  on 
hy  department  managers.  The 
few  have  centralized  and 
.standardized  testing  to  a  point 
where  results  are  increasingly 
valuable  and  fairness  prevails. 
A  renewal  of  interest  in  a 
scientific  use  of  tests,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  Miss  Lewis'  talk  de¬ 
livered  at  the  .Association's 
Mid-Year  Convention,  may 
well  he  shared  hy  all  person¬ 
nel  and  manageinent  execu¬ 
tives. 


dices  of  resixmsibility  are  involved 
that  the  blame  for  failure  should  lx- 
placed  iqxm  the  teaching  ]x-rson. 
even  though  Ixith  jiarties  may  be  ma¬ 
ture  people.  So,  if  a  girl  of  nineteen 
is  alxmt  to  lx?  fired  lx*cau.se  she  has 
failed  as  a  cashier,  I  would  blame  the 
jiersonnel  department  that  lets  that 
girl  go  out  with  a  sense  of  Ixing  a 
failure.  If  the  ixw.sonnel  department 
has  a  testing  jirogram  for  cashiers. 
I’d  blame  the  division  of  testing. 

I  view  tests  as  aids  to  efficiency  in 
personnel  work.  If  ix?rsonnel  work 
is  carried  on  wisely  it  will  lx‘  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  development  of  the  ixTson- 
ality  and  the  skills  of  the  employees, 
and  this  aevelopment  will  in  turn 
make  the  employee  more  i)roductive. 
more  satisfied.  Personnel  growth  is 
the  business  of  the  jier.sonnel  dei)art- 
ment  all  along  the  line.  The  question 
naturally  arises — “Why  tests  jiist 
now.  though,  when  there  is  so  much 
else  in  the  air  that  is  exciting  to  per¬ 
sonnel  people?"  We,  who  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  live  at  this  time  and  to 
watch  the  thinking  and  the  ideas  of 
men  change,  as  they  must  change, 
if  they  are  to  survive,  are  seeking 
any  and  all  t(X)ls  for  our  use.  Any¬ 
thing  that  makes  our  personnel  pro¬ 
cess  at  any  point,  whether  it  be  for 


selection,  for  transfer,  or  for  pro¬ 
motion.  seem  fairer  to  a  greater 
number  of  ]x*o])le  is  a  strength  not 
to  lx  ignored. 

It  is  also  to  our  strength  the  more 
objective  our  measurements  are. 
^'(nl  say  to  a  man  “Here’s  a  yard  of 
cloth."  If  ytm  have  simply  torn  it 
off  the  bolt,  he’s  apt  to  be  .skeptical. 
If  you  use  a  yardstick  he’ll  know 
you  are  giving  him  a  yard  of  cloth. 
So.  t(K»,  if  you  say  to  him.  "That 
job  re(pures  this  much  knowledge  of 
arithmetic.  Yon  took  this  test  and 
you  are  very  weak  with  multiplica¬ 
tion  and  fractions.  F'or  the  present, 
until  you  acquire  this  knowledge, 
you’re  going  to  lx  happier  and  more 
])roductive  somewhere  else.”  He 
w’ill  listen  with  much  more  convic¬ 
tion  than  he  will  to  that  well  worn 
phrase,  “Well,  we  didn’t  think  you 
would  (|uite  fit  in  there."  .As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  I  think  ixople  are  much 
less  frightened  by  tests  than  they 
used  to  he.  much  more  willing  to 
take  them  and  in  some  cases  curious 
and  desirous  of  taking  them.  Some 
of  the  lx)ys  in  our  store  have  asked 
us  to  test  them.  We  have  sold  them 
the  idea  that  it  does  not  affect  the 
l)rescnt  job.  They  know  that  some 
[xople  have  been  promoted  after 
they  have  been  tested.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  a  valuable  attitude  to  de¬ 
velop. 

Retailing  Lags 

.A  few’  months  back  at  a  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  a  group  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  use  of  tests  in  various 
indu.stries,  I  listened  to  wonderful 
rejxjrts  on  testing  in  manufacturing, 
in  public  utilities.  I  also  listened  to 
a  report  on  testing  in  retailing. 
.Afterw’ards  I  asked  the  man  who 
rejxjrted  for  retailing  if  he  had 
squirmed  before  hand.  He  admitted 
he  had.  I  really  think  one  reason  we 
have  the  subject  on  our  program 
t(xlay  is  that  pitiful  showing  he  had 
to  make  for  testing  in  the  retail 
field.  Why  is  it  if  the  manufacturer, 
the  industrialist  can  get  so  much  of 
value  out  of  tests,  that  we  who 
handle  so  many  different  kinds  of 
people  so  closely  can  find  so  little 
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of  good  in  these  measures  of  ability? 

I  think  the  department  store  is  the 
richest  personnel  field  in  which  one 
can  work.  We  have  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  almost  every  kind  of  office 
worker,  for  salespeople  of  all  de¬ 
grees,  for  workroom  people,  for 
restaurant  jjeople,  for  beauticians, 
for  laborers,  for  doctors,  for  den¬ 
tists,  for  nurses,  for  teachers,  and 
yet  we  really  let  ourselves  be  looked 
down  upon  as  personnel  experts. 

I  am  no  rabid  psychologist.  In 
fact,  my  explanation  of  myself  to 
my  psychologist  friends  is  that  had 
I  lieen  a  better  psychologist  I  would 
have  been  out  of  a  retail  job  in  the 
depression.  Instead  of  being  a  psy¬ 
chologist,  I  had  to  spend  my  time 
trying  to  calm  fears  of  people  on 
the  job.  I  hunted  for  other  places 
in  which  to  use  people.  I  helix*d  to 
break  the  news  of  cuts  in  salary. 
And  all  the  time  I  was  wondering 
why  psychologists  didn’t  have  more 
to  offer  us.  Of  course  they  have 
been  busy  proving  themselves  sci¬ 
entific  and  this  so  often  seemed  to 
be  working  in  ways  foreign  to  our 
field.  However,  psychologists  are 
scientific  and  that’s  what  we  need. 
We  do  not  need  half-baked  tests, 
instruments  badly  constructed  by 
people  with  little  or  no  scientific 
training.  The  idea  that  anyone  at  all 
can  sit  down  and  devise  a  test  is 
deplorable.  That  attitude  has  lx?en 
one  of  fhe  reasons  for  tesiting’s 
troubled  history,  which  is  not  unlike 
that  of  personnel  work  itself.  Both 
tests  and  personnel  work  seemed 
gifts  from  Heaven  after  the  war. 
You  know  the  histoy  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  personnel  work,  of  its  steady- 
growth  recently.  Tests  have  under¬ 
gone  the  same  thing.  At  one  time 
some  of  their  too  enthusiastic  back¬ 
ers  seemed  to  think  that  the  use  of 
tests  would  solve  all  our  problems 
of  personnel.  The  inevitable  reac¬ 
tion  followed.  Tests  were  no  good. 
Luckily  neither  of  these  attitudes  is 
right. 

Statue  Today 

The  committee  appointed  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  use  of  tests  for  the  Person¬ 
nel  Group  has  found  out  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  has  been  carrying  on 
with  tests.  Not  all  have  tested  for 
mental  alertness  or  aptitudes  but 
they  at  least  have  good  arithmetic 
tests  that  eliminate  those  w'ho  just 
can  not  make  out  a  salescheck  cor¬ 
rectly.  Others  use  a  spelling  test,  a 
general  information  test,  or  a  speed 
and  accuracy  test.  Certainly  these 
have  been  aids  lo  selection. 

In  our  store  we  have  been  more 


concerned  lately  in  using  tests  as  Manager,  but  the  young  man  was 
aids  in  transfer,  or  promotion,  or  paying  the  penalty  of  having  been  a 
for  peace  of  mind.  Perhaps  all  the  little  troublesome  to  the  Service  Di¬ 
people  in  your  store  who  are  ambiti-  vision  when  he  first  came  into  the 
ous  go  ahead  and  l)ecome  depart-  store.  I  needed  the  assurance  the 
ment  heads.  It  is  not  so  with  us.  tests  gave  me  to  send  him  as  appli- 
February  of  this  year  I  l)ecame  hon-  cant  for  a  position  in  the  Adjust- 
estly  concerned  alxjut  six  salespeople  ment  Department.  He  is  there  now, 
who,  as  vacancies  have  arisen  in  doing  a  good  job,  with  a  substantial 
their  various  departments,  have  increase  in  salary.  I’m  not  going 
come  up  and  applied  for  the  promo-  into  the  other  five  cases  but  I  do 
tion,  and  yet  somehow  were  never  want  to  say  that  one  young  man  and 
promoted.  They  were  liked,  their  one  young  woman  just  lieing  tried 
work  was  satisfactory  but  they  just  out  in  the  next  higher  position  are 
didn’t  get  the  job  ahead.  Perhaps  being  very  carefully  watched  and 
one  executive  would  suggest  one  of  heli)e<l  by  the  Vice-President  in 
them  for  promotion ;  another  execu-  charge  of  Personnel  because  of  their 
tive  would  .say  “no”.  These  six  scores  on  these  tests, 
jjeople  were  a  disturbing  bunch.  At  Every  store  should  work  out  its 
alx)ut  the  same  time  one  of  the  buy-  own  program  of  what  best  suits  it 
ers  who  had  lost  an  extremely  effi-  in  testing.  Sincerity  should  l)e  the 
dent  office  girl,  a.sked  me  if  I  keynote,  with  the  old  weather-eye 
thought  either  of  the  two  left  was  wide  open  for  all  factors.  It  cer- 
going  to  be  able  to  fill  the  place,  tainly  would  lx?  suicidal  for  a  mer- 
He  found  them  accurate  in  their  chant  in  a  small  town  to  have  a  criti- 
work,  still  a  little  slow,  but  he  didn’t  cal  score  or  an  intelligence  level  and 
mind  working  with  them  if  ultimate-  to  turn  down  the  daughter  of  a  fel¬ 
ly  one  could  be  fast  and  accurate.  Ik*  low-church  member  who  failed  to 
able  to  handle  salesmen,  soothe  cus-  reach  it.  On  the  other  hand  if  he 
tomers,  and  manage  manufacturers,  wanted  a  young  man  to  work  closely 
I  didn’t  think  I  could  i)rognosticate  with  him  in  the  business  why 
to  that  extent,  but  I  did  suggest  that  shouldn’t  he  have  the  young  man’s 
we  do  a  little  testing.  So,  on  this  intelligence  and  per.sonality  looked 
group  of  eight  I  u.sed  the  Otis  S.  A.  into  as  much  as  his  heart  and  his 
and  A.  S.  Reaction.  On  the  strength  lungs?  In  college  towns  where  there 
of  the  results.  I  told  the  buyer  who  are  good  psychology  departments, 
wanted  the  omnipotent  office  girl  stores  might  well  lend  themselves 
that  we  would  have  to  hunt  for  her.  as  laboratories. 

Then  he  made  a  very'  fine  suggestion  1,1- 

that  he  keep  both  girls  at  present  Harroa  a  Experiment 

and  have  them  taught  comiitometry.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  alx)Ut  an 
Didn’t  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  intere.sting  exj)eriment  that  has  lx*en 
thing  to  pay  one  of  the  skilled  comp-  going  on  in  one  store.  Harrod’s  in 
tometer  operators  from  the  main  I^ondon.  The  experiment  is  under 
office  to  teach  them.  We  haven’t  the  direction  of  the  National  In.sti- 
made  any  enemies  by  following  that  tute  of  Industrial  Psychology.  Har- 
suggestion.  rod’s  had  called  on  them  as  far  l)ack 

.'\mong  the  six  salespeople  who  as  1929  to  cooperate  in  improving 
were  tested,  the  person  rating  high-  their  existing  methods  of  selecting 
est  was  a  young  salesman  who  al-  .shop  assistants,  as  they  call  sales- 
ways  seemed  to  do  a  good  job  but  jieople.  I  shall  not  describe  the  tests 
never  got  anywhere.  Because  of  his  in  detail  but  I  do  want  to  give  a 
jiersonality,  his  appearance,  his  edu-  few  points.  This  is  their  preliminary 
cation.  I  had  tried  to  sell  him  to  the  analysis  of  selling  ability,  which  is 
Store  Superintendent  as  a  Floor  considered  by  them  “an  art” : 

Preliminary  Analysis  of  Selling  Ability 

Selling  Situations  Qualities  Needed 

1.  Waiting  for  the  customer  (a)  .\lertness  and  vivacity,  (b)  Resistance 

to  boredom. 

2.  Meeting  the  customer  (a)  Attractive  appearance;  suitable  style  ot 

dress;  pleasant  voice  and  accent,  (b)  Cour¬ 
teous,  sympathetic,  cultured  manners;  con¬ 
siderateness ;  adaptability,  (c)  Self-confi¬ 
dence. 

3.  Learning  the  customer’s  require-  (a)  Intelligence :  quick  grasp  of  a  new  situa- 

ments  tion.  (b)  Immediate  oral  memory  for  detail. 

4.  Deciding  what  merchandise  to  (o')  Intelligence  in  summing  up  the  custom- 

show  ers  social  background,  taste  and  probable  at¬ 

titude  to  price,  (b)  Memory  for  stock. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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5.  Fetching  merchandise 

6.  Showing  goods  to  the  customer 

7.  Fetching  alternative  merchandise 
(repetition  of  stages  5  and  6) 

8.  Leading  up  to  a  decision 

9.  Making  out  the  bill 

10.  Parting  from  the  customer 


(a)  Energy;  quick  movements  (b)  Memory 
for  location  of  stock. 

(a)  Imthusiasm;  tact  and  persuasiveness 

(b)  liasv  selling  talk  (c)  Memory  for  rele¬ 
vant  selling  points. 

(a)  Intelligence  in  appreciating  customer’s 
attitude  to  goods  first  shown  (b)  Persistence 
in  the  desire  to  please  her  (c)  Patience  and 
good  temper. 

(a)  Intelligence  in  choosing  the  best  method 
of  clinching  the  sale  (b)  Decisiveness  (c) 
Ability  to  inspire  ccwifidence. 

(a)  Speed  and  accuracy  in  arithmetic. 

(a)  Sustained  interest  and  friendliness, 
whether  a  sale  has  been  effected  or  not. 


\on-Selling  Sittiations 

1.  Care  of  stock: 

(a)  maintenance 

(b)  clerical  work 

2.  Relations  with  other  members  of 
Staff ; 

(a)  supervision 


(b)  fellow-workers 


Qualities  Needed 


(a)  Neatness;  methodical  habits  (b)  Appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  goods. 

(a)  Indnstriousness  (b)  Attention  to  detail; 
accuracy. 


(a)  Willingness  to  learn  (b)  Amenability  to 
discipline  (c)  Interest  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  department. 

(a)  Co-operativeness;  unselfishness  (b) 
Friendliness;  habitual  cheerfulness. 


They  set  up  a  battery  of  tests 
which  included  (1)  an  omnibus  test 
containing  alternate  questions  invol¬ 
ving  for  their  answers  general 
knowledge,  good  vocabulary,  arith¬ 
metic  ability,  tact,  and  reasoning 
power;  (2)  a  test  of  immediate 
memory  for  instructions;  (3)  a  test 
of  memory  after  an  interval.  The 
tests  were  given  to  twenty-two  ex¬ 
perienced  salespeople  selected  from 
eleven  different  departments  in 
pairs,  reasonably  comparable  as  re¬ 
gards  age  and  length  of  experience, 
but  one  above  and  one  below  the 
average  in  sales  production. 

Of  the  eleven  above  average  sales¬ 
women,  six  obtained  scores  of  thirty 
or  more,  and  ortly  three  obtained 
scores  of  twenty  or  less.  None  of 
the  eleven  poor  sales  assistants  ob¬ 
tained  a  test  score  of  as  much  as 
thirty,  while  seven  of  them  had 
Mores  of  twenty  or  less.  Later  on 
in  1929,  these  tests  were  given  to 
all  the  permanent  selling  staff  en¬ 
gaged  during  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  In  June  1930  the  buyers  rated 
the  people  in  these  five  groups  as: 

(1)  Will  be  an  exceptionally  intelli¬ 
gent  and  able  assistant 

(2)  Will  be  very  good  and  satisfac¬ 
tory 

(3)  Will  lie  quite  useful 

(4)  Might  be  better  and  think 
more 

(5)  Will  probably  not  be  very  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

The  results  showed  that  if  the 
tests  had  been  used  to  engage  the 
members  of  the  staff  with  a  pass 


mark  of  35,  all  of  the  satisfactory 
employees  would  have  passed,  and 
five  of  the  ten  unsatisfactory.  A 
few  changes  were  then  made  in  the 
test  battery,  and  in  1933  another 
check  was  made.  It  gave  very  simi¬ 
lar  results. 

From  these  observations  the 
following  recommendations  were 
made: 

(1)  If  applicants  have  a  low  test 
score  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will 
be  satisfactory,  though  some¬ 
times  exceptional  technical 
qualifications  (as  in  sports  pro¬ 
fessions)  may  compensate  for  a 
low  score. 

(2)  However  high  applicants  may 
score,  they  should  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  unless  they  are  also 
found  satisfactory  in  an  inter¬ 
view.  In  other  words,  the  re¬ 
cruitment  method  should  en¬ 
sure  that  the  applicant  is  above 
the  minimum  standard  both  as 
regards  intellectual  and  temper- 
mental  qualifications,  and  only 
in  rare  cases  should  exceptional 
ability  in  one  of  these  directions 
be  allowed  to  outweigh  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  other. 

(3)  That  three  minimum  scores  be 
set  up;  a  high  one  for  contin¬ 
gents  (“flying  squad”  staff  to 
sell  in  various  departments),  a 
medium  one  for  regular  assis¬ 
tants  in  the  departments  need¬ 
ing  skilled  selling  (fashions, 
books,  etc.)  and  a  lower  one 
for  assistants  in  less  skilled  de¬ 
partments  (haljerdashery,  stock¬ 
ing,  etc.) 
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In  1936  after  the  tests  had  been 
in  use  for  nearly  seven  years  the 
interesting  fact  emerges  that  the 
tests  are  satisfactory  for  selecting 
sales  assistants,  but  that  there  is  an 
upper  as  well  as  a  lower  limit  of 
score. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  ob¬ 
viously  tests  are  supplementary  to 
an  interview.  Whether  tests  are 
used  or  not  the  employment  mana¬ 
ger  must  rely  on  the  interview  for 
data  vital  to  a  correct  decision.  First, 
the  interview  gives  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  applicant’s  appearance 
and  manner.  Secondly,  it  yields  an 
impression  of  the  temixjramental 
qualities,  which  are  very  important 
in  salesmanship  but  which,  up  to 
the  present,  cannot  be  accurately 
measured  by  tests.  The  evaluation 
of  these  temperamental  qualities  de¬ 
mands  keen  thought  and  judgment. 
Employment  managers  who  have  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  technique  of 
interviewing,  and  who  have  to  deal 
with  large  numl)ers  of  applicants, 
often  rely  on  general  impressions  of 
suitability,  and  pride  themselves  on 
being  able  to  form  “snap  decisions” 
which  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  time 
spent  on  each  candidate.  But  to  en¬ 
sure  fairness  and  adequate  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  assessing  tempermental 
qualities,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  rat¬ 
ing  scale,  in  which  the  various  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  required  for  success 
in  the  occupation  are  separately  list¬ 
ed,  each  quality  being  given  a  stand¬ 
ard  range  of  grading. 

When  assessing  an  applicant’s 
suitability  in  this  way,  the  inter¬ 
viewer  takes  all  the  imix)rtant  quali¬ 
ties  into  account  and  considers  each 
of  them  separately.  His  final  deci¬ 
sion  is  thus  less  likely  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  irrelevant  features  or  by 
unconscious  prejudices;  his  stand¬ 
ards  are  reasonably  constant  for  all 
applicants;  and  they  can  be  referred 
to  by  other  people.  A  rating  scale 
of  this  type  was  then  added  to  Har- 
rod’s  application  form,  and,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  has  served  as  a  very  useful  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  interviewer’s  impression 
of  the  applicants. 

Experience  over  a  number  of 
years  shows  Harrod’s  that  these 
tests  have  considerable  practical 
value  in  the  selection  of  assistants. 
Some  men  and  women  have  such 
marked  selling  ability  that  they  sell 
to  satisfied  customers  half  as  much 
again  as  the  average  of  their  de¬ 
partments.  During  these  investiga¬ 
tions  the  problem  of  the  qualities 
which  make  for  successftd  salesman¬ 
ship  has  been  constantly  under  an¬ 
alysis,  but  only  in  its  more  obvious 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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International  Silk  Guild 
Holds  Quality  Forum 


Merchandising  Sessions  and  New  Fabrics 
Displays  Are  Features 


R.  I).  Jenkins,  Vice-President  of 
the  International  Silk  Guild,  ojiened 
the  meeting  with  a  short  discussion 
of  the  i)urix)se  of  the  Forum,  which 
discussed  Textile  based  on  what  the 
customer  asks  al)out  merchandise — 
liher  identification  and  lalKding.  The 
afternoon  session  was  given  over  to 
a  program  of  questions  and  answers 
on  market  factors ;  problems  in  buy¬ 
ing  Ix'tter  dresses  for  siiecialty  shops ; 
how  to  train  salespeople ;  how  to 
create  the  proper  atmosphere  in  a 
successful  better  dress  business. 
Adjoining  the  Conference  was  a 

An  interesting  departure  from  special  display  of  the  season’s  new 
the  stereotyped  form  of  conven-  silk  fabrics  manufactured  by  well 
tion  was  staged  this  month  by  known  mills.  Serving  as  a  back- 
the  International  Silk  Guild,  when  ground  for  the  silk  display  were  a 
retailers,  including  store  owners,  number  of  very  attractive  ])osters 
merchandise  managers  and  buyers  cutout  in  the  new  silhouettes,  in 
met  under  the  auspices  of  that  or-  which  actual  silk  was  draped  in  the 
ganization  and  discussed  problems 
attendant  to  the  selling  of  quality 
dresses  made  of  silk.  In  place  of  the 
usual  set  speeches,  men  and  women 
prominently  identified  with  various 
departments  of  retailing  participated 
in  Question  and  Answer  sessions 
during  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

Under  the  direction  of  Jay  Runkle. 
who  acted  as  interrogator,  the  audi¬ 
ence  listened  to  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  on  all  phases  of  the  subject. 

Under  Mr.  Runkle’s  able  guidance 
the  discussion  was  ke])t  pertinent  to 
the  subject  at  all  times. 

Coming  just  prior  to  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Silk  Parade,  the  meeting 
was  timed  to  have  an  inspiring  effect 
on  retailers  who  were  expected  to 
take  part  in  publicizing  silk  during 
the  Parade,  and  through  the  fall  sea¬ 
son.  Mr.  Runkle  acted  as  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager:  seated  at  a  desk  on 
the  stage  he  called  various  person¬ 
ages  on  the  program  to  “come”  to 
his  desk  for  conference.  He  asked  the 
questions,  which  directed  the  dis¬ 
cussion  so  as  to  bring  out  the  ^x)ints 
in  which  he  thought  the  audience  was 
interested.  It  was  surprising  the 
amount  of  ground  that  was  covered 
in  a  comparatively  little  time,  and 
from  this  Reviewing  Stand  it  seemed 
an  excellent  way  in  a  general  confer¬ 
ence  to  get  quickly-  to  the  meat  of  a 
subject. 


latest  styles.  (See  accomi)anying  il¬ 
lustration.)  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  baiKjuet ;  luncheon  was  served 
at  noon. 

In  addition  to  the  jirinted  program, 
the  International  Silk  Guild  distri¬ 
buted  an  interesting  four  page  book¬ 
let  relative  to  “Wbat  Determines  the 
Quality  of  a  Fabric ;  1 — Kind  and 
Character  of  Fiber ;  2 — Character  of 
Yarns  (size — evenness — twist )  :  3 — 
Weave  and  Cloth  Construction  ;  -1 — 
Dyeing  and  Finishing:  5 — Texture. 
The  Cla.sses  of  Te.xtile  filnn's  were 
described,  such  as  Natural  .\ninial 
Fibers — Natural  Vegetable  Fibers — 
Cbemical  Fibers.  One  page  was  de¬ 
voted  to  seven  different  fabrics  with 
testing  results  to  be  looked  for  from 
burning.  The  final  page  contained 
swatches  of  seven  different  ty])es  of 
silk  fabrics. 


Silhouettes  from  the  Paris  openings 
in  American  silks  shown  at  the 
Fashion  and  Silk  Dress  Forum  in  a 
cocktail  exhibit. 


Speakers  grouped  around  the  microphones:  (Left  to  right) — Jay  D.  Runkle. 
Merchandise  Counselor  of  the  Forum;  H.  O.  Bergdahl,  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
ger  of  Ready-to-Wear  of  Associated  Merchandise  Corporation;  George  M. 
Bersch,  Merchandise  Counselor  of  Ready-to-Wear  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Com¬ 
pany;  T.  L.  Blanke,  Manager  of  Merchandising  Division  of  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 
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CORSETS 

By  Pearl  Berry 


The  Technique  of  Handling  Employee  Business 


IX  the  departments  1  am  ae(|uainted  with,  interest  is 
definitely  increasing  right  now  in  the  employee  as  a 
customer.  I  have  lieen  asked  to  get  data  on  employee 
purchases  from  stores  which  enjoy  a  satisfactory  em¬ 
ployee  business.  In  my  research  1  found  at  least  this 
fact  to  be  true  without  exception — every  executive  in¬ 
terviewed  told  me  that  they  are  eager  to  develop  such 
trade. 

Varying  degrees  of  satisfaction  were  expressed  but 
few  could  say  that  they  made  any  departmental  check-up 
on  resulting  sales  to  determine  whether  it  was,  per 
capita,  all  that  could  be  expected. 

I  find  that  shopping  time  allowed  employees  varies 
from  thirty  minutes  to  indefinite  early  morning  periods, 
and  in  the  case  of  staggered  time  workers,  there  is  no 
allowance.  Particularly  in  the  purchase  of  a  corset 
entailing  subsequent  adjustments  or  alterations,  this  is 
considered  by  the  corset  buyer  to  be  a  very  important 
factor.  In  the  light  of  an  employee  as  a  customer,  her 
shopping  card  should  include  consideration  for  the 
type  of  purchase  she  wishes  to  make.  Some  buyers  tell 
me  that  they  ask  employees  approximately  what  time 
will  be  needed,  and  they  are  requested  to  let  their  buy¬ 
ers  know  to  which  departments  they  are  going  so  that 
if  a  customer  inquires  for  them  they  may  return  to  their 
own  department.  Otherwise  they  ntay  Ik?  free  w’ithin 
reason. 

Of  course  thirty  minutes  may  not  be  sufficient  time 
for  an  employee  to  get  from  her  department  to  the 
corset  department,  make  her  selection  and  try  on  cor¬ 
set  and  return  to  her  own  section. 

With  no  time  'allowance  for  shopping  the  staggered 
worker  is  apt  to  buy  outside  her  own  store.  One  buyer 
tells  me  that  she  believes  this  to  be  the  major  reason  why 
she  is  not  getting  all  the  store  business  .she  should.  She 
is  of  the  opinion  that  such  workers  do  not  come  into 
their  own  store  until  it  is  time  to  go  on  duty  and  theti 
leave  as  soon  as  relieved.  And  that  while  they  are  free 
they  go  into  departments  of  other  stores  from  a  natural 
sense  of  curiosity  about  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing 
and  remain  to  buy  just  as  any  housewife  or  business, 
woman  might  do. 

Another  factor  of  imyxsrtance,  buyers  tell  me,  is  the 
service  rendered  employees.  The  human  equation  heje 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  handle.  The  outside  customer  feels 
that  she  should  take  precedence  over  one,  who  without 
hat  or  coat  is  quickly  identified  as  a  store  employee,  and 
the  employee  feels  that  at  the  moment  she  is  a  customer 
and  if  it  is  her  turn  for  attention  it  should  l)e  forth¬ 
coming.  Until  there  is  some  solution  for  this  problem, 
some  buyers  feels  employee  purchases  may  often  be  lost 
to  a  competitive  store. 

Not  only  is  employee  business  valued  for  its  volume, 
it  is  wanted  because  of  the  influence  on  the  families  and 
friends  of  workers.  It  is  strange  to  hear  store  execu¬ 


tives  concede  the  ixjssibilities  of  developing  a  substan¬ 
tial  employee  and  family  business  yet  admit  they  do 
not  keej)  separate  departmental  figures  to  determine 


In  this  ad  the  college  spirit  is  carried  into  the  copy  which 
reminds  the  student  that  she  cannot  ‘‘borrow”  a  corset. 
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0  Reproduction  of  a  fevi  of  the  thouseeu 
paper  stories  that  have  been  umim‘ 
Camp  Transparent  Woman. 

0  Photograph  tf  a  dramatic  tvinJete  /' 
taring  a  reproduction  of  the  Camp  T« 
Woman. 

0  Typical  Camp  advertisement  appte^’ 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
other  important  medical  puhlicatieni. 


Conservative  estimate— Angnil  13. 


By  this  time,  this  famous  exhibit, 
which  has  been  called  “the  most  pub- 
liottd  woman  in  the  world,”  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  women  generally  are  vitally 
interested  in  their  health.  It  has  proved  to 
merchants  that  this  interest  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  SALES  for  scientific  supports 
and  GOOD  WILL  for  their  stores. 

Alert  merchants,  buyers,  publicity  direc- 

PERSONS 

FAMOUS . . 


All  America  has  been  told  about  the 
Camp  Transparent  Woman;  everyone 
would  like  to  see  her;  and  what  is  most 
important,  millions  of  women  have  been 
made  aware  of  the  importance  to  health 
and  beauty  of  scientific  anatomical  sup¬ 
port,  for  general  wear,  as  well  as  for  spe¬ 
cific  conditions. 

Dealers  Tie-in  Profitably 

S.  H.  Camp  &  Company  have  made  avail¬ 
able  to  stores,  interesting  tie-up  material 
including  window  and  departmental  dis¬ 
plays,  literature,  retail  advertisements  and 
radio  scripts.  Those  stores  with  the  fore- 


ures  whose  busy,  exaaing  lives  make  them 
ideal  prospects  for  Camp  Supports  for 
general  wear  as  a  precaution  against 
fatigue  and  unnatural  strain  or  pressure. 

Additional  Opportunities 
for  Publicity 

As  for  the  Camp  Transparent  Woman 
herself— this  famous  exhibit  will  continue 
to  visit  other  cities,  giving  additional  mil¬ 
lions  of  women  an  opportunity  to  see  her 
as  she  carries  on  the  good  work  of  public 
health  education,  extolled  by  the  medical 
profession  and  the  leading  health  educa¬ 
tion  authorities.  Wherever  she  goes  she  is 


tors,  sales  managers  and  advertising  mana¬ 
gers  have  called  The  Camp  Transparent 
Woman  the  most  dramatic  promotion  idea 
in  the  history  of  the  corset  industry.  What 
an  opportunity,  they  said,  to  capitalize  on 
one  of  the  most  unique  public  health  edu¬ 
cational  exhibits  ever  conceived !  What  a 
chance  to  cash  in  on  the  nation-wide  in¬ 
terest  aroused  by  publicity  appearing  in 
literally  thousands  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  broadcast  over  national 
radio  chains! 

Public  Responds  Enthusiastically 

They  were  right !  To  date  the  Camp  Trans¬ 
parent  Woman  has  been  viewed  by  more 
than  two  million  persons— as  well  as  ap¬ 
proximately  30,000  physicians  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  health  organizations, 
hospitals  and  clinics!  In  passing,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  this  recognition  by 
the  medical  profession  of  the  importance 
of  the  Camp  Transparent  Woman  is 

]  matched  by  the  high  regard  which  dcK- 
tors  everywhere  have  for  Camp  Supports. 


sight  and  good  fortune  to  have  a  separate 
Camp  Department  were  in  a  splendid 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  Camp 
Transparent  Woman  promotion.  And  did 
so !  Other  stores  are  planning  strong  pro¬ 
motions  on  Camp  merchandise  this  fall. 

One  merchant  told  us  he  regards  prac¬ 
tically  every  woman  who  enters  his  store 
during  the  day  a  prospect  for  Camp  Sup¬ 
ports!  She  may  be  one  of  the  two  and  a 
half  million  women  who  are  going  to  have 
babies— her  physician  may  have  prescribed 
a  scientific  suppon  for  a  specific  condition 
such  as  post  operative,  sacro-iliac,  hernia, 
fallen  organs,  etc.— or  she  may  be  one  of 
the  millions  of  women  with  normal  fig- 


front  page  news!  What  an  opportunity 
for  alert  stores  to  capitalize  on  this  inter¬ 
est  and  tie  it  up  with  the  always  pertinent 
and  equally  dramatic  story  of  Camp  Scien¬ 
tific  Supports! 

Two-Fold  Program 

The  big  story  which  S.  H.  Camp  &  Com¬ 
pany  are  conveying  to  the  public  through 
these  exhibitions  and  through  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  story  which  is  generally  accepted 
by  authorities  everywhere:  (1)  that  scien¬ 
tific  anatomical  support  is  important  to 
the  health  and  beauty  of  women,  (2)  that 
Camp  Supports  are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  world’s  finest. 


S'  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  Jackson,  Michigan.  Offices  in;  New  York,  330  Fifth  Ave.;  Chicago,  Merchandise  Mart;  Windsor,  Ontario;  London,  Eng. 


extent  of  this  business,  which  is  so  close  at  hand  and 
should  be  had  without  the  expense  of  advertising,  or 
other  promotion. 

The  plan  of  having  corset  salespeople  go  around  to 
the  women  employees  early  in  the  morning  with  some¬ 
thing  new  is  admittedly  successful,  but  often  neglected. 
The  interest  in  the  particular  garment  and  the  reminder 
that  “business  is  going  on  as  usual”  in  the  corset  de- 
jiartment  definitely  brings  results  I  am  told. 

Buyers  report  satisfactory  results  where  a  sjiecial 
discount  is  allowed  employees  at  the  start  of  a  season 
when  the  burden  of  new  clothes  expenditure  is  highest. 
Discussion  of  clothes  among  employees  and  their  friends 
often  brings  added  business  to  corset  departments  if  em¬ 
ployees  are  wearing  and  recommending  one  of  the  new 
models  from  her  own  store. 


Left:  The  half  garment  used  in  Kop^  Brothers  promotion, 
“Figure-ology”.  Below:  This  record  of  the  customer’s  figure 
analysis  is  made  in  duplicate  by  demonstrators.  One  record  is 
retained  by  the  store  and  the  other  is  given  to  the  customer. 


N€MO 


FIGURE  CHARACTERISTICS 

Diaphragm  □  Flat  □  Bulging 

Abdoman  □  Flat  □  Larga 

□  Pandulous 

Thighs  □  Slim  □  Spraading 

Back  □  Normal  □  Lordosis 

Bust  □  Firm  □  Pandulous 

Nomo  Foundation  Soloctod  No, _ 


(d)  ShouMor-to-woist. 


'igura  Analysis  by  Miss. 
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HOSIERY 

By  Pearl  Berry 


In  the  August  issue  of  The  Bulletin  we  dealt 
briefly  with  the  subject  of  the  trade  of  employees 
which  many  stores  fin«l  to  he  a  profitable  item  of 
business  when  properly  encouraged. 

Indicating  the  interest  in  this  subject,  was  u  letter 
received  from  Alfred  D.  Egemlorf,  Director  of  Mer- 
chundisc  Research.  Lit  Brothers,  dealing  with  “Em¬ 
ployees  As  Consumers,”  which  reached  us  after  the 
August  Bulletin  went  to  press. 

Mr.  Egendorf  has  given  much  study  to  this  subject, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  publish  the  following  article 
from  him  on  the  subject  of  the  experience  at  Lit 
Brothers  in  developing  employee  business. 

Employees  as  Consumers 

BY  ALFRED  D.  EGENDORF 
Director  of  Merchandise  Research. 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia 

WITH  the  shortening  of  hours  and  the  increasing  ' 
of  w'ages  employees  are  becoming  more  and  more 
important  as  consumers.  As  they  earn  more  in 
wages,  their  capacity  for  spending  in  their  own  store  is 
increased  as  is  their  desire  for  better  merebandise. 

'I'oo  many  stores  overlook  the  “acre  of  diamonds”  in 
tlieir  own  backyard,  forgetting  that  employee  and  con¬ 
sumer  are  not  terms  in  opposition  to  each  other,  but  are 
quite  to  the  contrary,  synonymous.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  determine  the  .sales  txjssibilities  or  customer 
acceptance  of  a  middle-priced-line  piece  of  merchandise 
than  to  find  out  what  the  employee  thinks  of  it.  The 
reaction  of  such  an  employee  is  that  of  the  consumer, 
even  though  she  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter ; 
for  that  reason,  she  may  be  even  more  critical. 

Employees  c*cUi  render  even  a  greater  service  to  the 
buyer  of  merchandise  by  aiding  in  the  building  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  a  store’s  specifications.  By  a  survey  circu¬ 
lated  among  the  employees  to  ascertain  their  buying 
habits  as  regards  a  particular  item,  much  can  be  learned 
concerning  what  a  consumer  will  look  for  in  buying 
that  article.  By  such  an  evident  interest  in  the  opinion 
of  the  employee,  a  great  deal  of  gooilwill  is  built  up 
amongst  employees,  re.sulting  in  a  greater  portion  of 
their  purchasing  reverting  to  the  store  and  not  filtering 
out  to  various  other  stores.  This  in  itself  can  add  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  annual  volume  of  any  store,  regardless  of 
the  numlier  of  employees.  Naturally,  the  larger  the 
store,  the  more  evident  will  l)e  the  results. 

.'\  very  interesting  survey  was  run  in  our  store  for  the 
hosiery  department.  Questions  were  asked  for  the  ex- 
l)res.se<l  purpose  that  we  were  trying  to  improve,  if  at  all 
IHissible,  our  hosiery  so  that  it  would  be  the  best  obtain¬ 
able  at  the  price.  No  signatures  were  required,  so  that 
hone.st  answers  w’ere  forthcoming.  It  was  interesting 
to  learn  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  women 
buying  their  hosiery  in  the  store  bought  our  private 
branded  hosiery  and  that  they  bought  exactly  the  same 
hosiery  (price,  thread  and  brand)  as  that  in  which  our 
greatest  volume  was  done.  As  regards  criticisms,  each 


was  tabulated  and  those  which  appeared  most  frequently 
were  investigated  and  corrected.  By  thus  determining 
what  was  favorable  as  well  as  that  which  was  unfavor¬ 
able.  we  were  naturally  in  a  better  i)osition  to  maintain 
the  .sjx'cifications  for  our  hosiery  at  the  highest  possible 
level. 

.Vnotber  jx)int  where  many  stores  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  employee  and  consumer  is  in  the  question  of 
complaints  and  returns.  A  store  which  hojtes  to  build 
U])  its  employee  purchases  must  bend  every  effort  to 
satisfying  the  employee  in  the  matter  of  all  adjustments, 
considering  the  employee,  as  be  rightfully  is,  one  of  the 
[ore’s  most  valued  accounts. 

If  the  store’s  management  will  consider  the  number 
f  |x»tenttal  customers  which  can  lx  obtained  through 
m])loyees,  their  families  and  friends,  more  and  more 
mphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  opinion  of  the  employee 
s  a  consumer. 

Following  is  the  questionnaire  sent  out  to  em- 
!( wees. 

Employee  Hosiery  Survey 

Please  answer  the  questions  listed  below  to  the  best 
of  your  ability.  .\n  information  will  be  treated  con¬ 
fidentially  and  you  are  NOT  required  to  sign  your  name. 
This  survey  is  for  the  benefit  of  Lit  Brothers  and  you, 
in  that  we  will  make  use  of  your  information  to  make 
our  hosiery  the  best  obtainable  for  the  money. 

1.  Do  vou  huv  vour  hosiery  at  Lit  Brothers?  Yes - 

No.'... 

2.  Did  you  even  buy  your  hosiery  at  Lit  Brothers? 

Yes _  No _ 

3.  What  price  hosiery  do  you  buy?  $ . 

4.  D(»  you  buy  your  hosiery  on  the  street  floor? . 

In  the  basement? . 

5.  W  hat  brand  of  hosiery  do  you  buy? . 

6.  How  long  does  a  pair  of  hosiery  last  you? . 

7.  If  you  do  not  buy  hosiery  at  Lit  Brothers,  where 

do  yon  buy  it?  . 

8.  If  you  formerly  bought  your  hosiery  at  Lit  Brothers 

and  no  longer  do  sq,  please  state  the  reason  for  your 
discfuitinuance . 


q.  If  you  like  Lit  Brothers  hosiery,  tell  what  you  like 
alxiut  it  . 


10.  I  f  you  do  not  like  Lit  Brothers  hosiery,  tell  what 
\fiu  do  not  like  about  it  . 


*  *  * 

I  f  was  gofxl  to  hear  a  buyer  for  one  of  the  large 
resident  buying  offices  having  accounts  mostly  among 
popular  priced  stores,  say  that  she  could  see  a  definite 
trend  toward  pushing  Ixtter  merchandise.  She  also  tells 
me  that  many  of  their  stores  are  becoming  more  con¬ 
scious  of  the  possibilities  of  definitely  coordinating 
gloves  and  hosiery  and  are  carrying  the  idea  beyond 
display  purposes  into  a  real  merchandising  job. 

In  connection  with  this  information  it  struck  me  quite 
forcibly,  when  I  recently  heard  an  elderly  lady  who 
still  appreciates  dressing  up,  say  that  she  always  felt 
each  period  of  depression  she  has  known  was  passed 
when  she  no  longer  had  to  buy  those  things  which 
“went  with  everything.”  Surely  she  is  one  of  many  who 
are  appreciating  being  able  to  get  true  coordinated 
accessories  in  other  than  exclusive  shops. 
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MILES  more 

H/VCftr  in  koAictyf  ^Staled 
^inilkQtl  »  » 

By  actual  test— hosiery,  “Brosco”  Finished,  far 
better  withstands  stresses  and  strains  .  .  .  resists 
runs  and  snags  .  .  .  gives  the  ahove-average  wear  that 
makes  the  difference  between  mere  acceptance  and 
perfect  satisfaction,  between  a  one-time  sale  and 
steady,  repeat  business. 

The  “Brosco  Film  of  Protection”  assures  soft  elastic 
fabric — smart  dull-tone,  spot  proof  finish.  The 
extra  value  in  75%  of  all  quality  Brands  today. 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  TEXTILE  SOAPS,  SOFTENERS.  OILS,  FINISHES 
COLLINS  S  WESTMOREIAND  STS.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA —ST  CATHARINES.  ONT ,  CANADA 


Selling  Aids  Offered  by 
Branded  Lines 

Marshall  Field  &  Company  report 
that  reception  of  their  idea  of  iden¬ 
tifying  threadage  by  placing  dots  at 
the  hemline,  has  been  most  gratify¬ 
ing.  I  am  told  that  the  two  dots  for 
two  threads,  three  for  three  and  four 
for  four  thread  have  found  early 
customer  acceptance,  because  of  the 
advantages  of  choosing  the  stocking 
for  the  moment  and  purpose  with¬ 
out  effort  or  waste  of  time. 

Cannon  Mills  also  uses  an  indelible 
identification,  stamping  the  hosiery 
threadage  on  the  hem  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  which  the  stocking  is  de¬ 
signed — “for  afternoon,”  “for  street” 
or  “for  evening.”  This  identification 
also  appears  on  the  transparent 
wrajTping  which  encloses  a  new 
packing  that  has  received  very  favor¬ 
able  comments. 

Colors  of  the  Month 

In  following  up  requests,  that  I 
get  from  some  of  the  large  hosiery 
manufacturers,  the  leading  colors  of 
the  month  in  order  of  their  promi¬ 
nence  according  to  districts,  I  found 
none  approached  had  this  informa¬ 
tion  geographically  divided.  How¬ 
ever,  interest  was  univer.sally  ex¬ 
pressed  in  getting  this  data  for  me 
but  since  it  required  special  survey 
the  rei)ort  of  this  month  is  limited 
due  to  lack  of  time.  I  understand 
that  one  distributor  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  results  of  his  survey  and 
considered  it  well  worth  the  extra 
effort  that  it  entailed. 

Brow’ll  Durrell  Company  reports 
to  this  department  their  five  best 
selling  colors  from  August  15th  to 
Septemlier  15th  as  follows: 


Chiffon 


Tanbark 

11.5% 

Trapeze 

11.4% 

I’eanuts 

11.0% 

Sawdust 

8.9% 

Acrobat 

8.0% 

Sen-tcc 

Sawdust 

17.6% 

Acrobat 

15.5% 

Trapeze 

14.8% 

Peanuts 

10.9% 

Harlequin 

10.6% 

These  five  colors,  they  point  out, 
comprise  from  50%  to  of  their 
business. 

Complying  with  a  request  of  mine 
that  they  tell  how  these  colors  divide 
geographically,  they  give  me  these 
listings  which  were  gathered  from 
an  analysis  of  re-orders  from  several 
important  customers  in  each  of  the 
following  sections  of  the  country. 
Approximately  they  run  in  order  of 
their  importance: 

New  England  —  down  through 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
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OF  YOUR 


-  GOOD  LOOKS  YOU 


CAN  SAFELY  LEAVE  TO 


Pamela  Crepe  Stockings 

Because  when  we  say  crepe  we  mean  "maxi¬ 
mum”  crepe — ll5  turns  to  the  inch  or 
higher,  and  every  turn  making  the  storing 
sheerer  and  duller  looking.  Three-thtead 
weight  that  looks  sheerer  than  many  two 
threads.  Proportioned  not  only  for  length 
but  for  all  measurements.  This  is  “Pa¬ 
mela  355" — in  eight  shades 
that  practically  cover  S  S 

smart  color  range  for  FalL  aS®  •a 


BTmtN's  arntEET  floor 


Part  of  Stem  Brothers  advertising  program  giving  cus¬ 
tomer  information  on  hosiery. 


popularity  of  colors  is  as  follows  listed  in  order  of  their 
importance :  Lollipop,  Peanuts,  Tanbark,  Acrobat,  Saw¬ 
dust. 

South — Lollipop,  Peanuts,  Mustard,  Tanbark,  Tra¬ 
peze. 

MidiUezvest — Peanuts,  Trapeze,  Tanbark,  Sawdust, 
Mustard. 

H'est  Coast — (including  Colorado  and  Arizona)  Pea¬ 
nuts,  Tanbark,  Trapeze,  Mustard,  Sawdust. 

Regarding  novelty  silk  hosiery,  this  concern  has  to 
say.  In  the  Spring  of  1937  21.3%  of  our  total  silk 
hosiery  was  on  novelty  constructions.  Skipping  the 
month  of  July,  where  there  is  never  any  novelty  busi¬ 
ness  to  speak  of,  we  find  that  in  the  month  of  August 
10.7%  of  our  total  silk  hosiery  sales  was  on  novelties. 
It  is  our  prediction  that  18%  to  20%  of  our  business 
this  Fall  will  be  done  in  novelties,  especially  on  color 
narrow  French  heels  and  black,  double  point,  “V-Line” 
heels;  plus,  of  course,  “Shadow  Clocks.” 

For  the  Northern  Atlantic  States,  Cannon  Mills  re¬ 
port  their  six  most  important  colors  are  in  order  of 
their  prominence;  Andes,  Avenue,  Burnt  Sugar,  Cafe 
Clair,  Rio,  Smoketone. 

For  the  South  and  Southwest ;  Smoketone,  Andes, 
Rio,  Avenue,  Cafe  Clair,  Incatan. 

In  the  Middlewest  these  were  preferred ;  Rio,  Cafe 
Clair,  Burnt  Sugar,  Incatan,  Avenue,  Smoketone. 


From  the  West  Coast,  the  report  reads;  Blushglow, 
Carib,  Rio,  Incatan,  Burnt  Sugar,  Smoketone. 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  service  weight  (seven 
and  eight  thread  hosiery ) ,  this  concern  tells  me  they  find 
quite  a  demand  in  the  East,  the  Middlewest  and  the 
Far  West  Coast,  although  this  demand  is  diminishing 
with  each  season.  According  to  their  records,  there  is 
no  demand  in  the  South  for  this  hosiery,  the  heaviest 
wanted  is  five  thread  and  that  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  very  expressive  in  their  demands  for  sheer 
hosiery. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Harkening  back  to  the  grief  heard  last  Winter  from 
those  who  stocked  too  heavily  on  deep  shades,  a  sug¬ 
gestion  has  been  made  to  me  by  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  hosiery,  that  buyers  consider  seri¬ 
ously  before  ordering  too  extensively  on  the  deep 
browns  bighlighted  for  early  acceptance. 


r 


wi  aniin  in  tbb  oood  o&d  bmibicam 
MASm:  'WT  UV  OB  unr  Vr’..BIIB  to  BTHUri 


M  TRIiOli  CREPE  SILK 


iniCOBSITIOMBUT 


kl  TUMN  COLORS— TRIANON  CREPE  SOK  -  — — .  •— 

pOCKINC--L5A.ND4THRiADVEiCHT 


Tlii^0\S  LMK  SWELL - 


Not  shown  in  this  ad  is  a  column  headed  "The  White 


Woman’s  Burden".  In  it  is  given  a  story  on  Stem 
Brothers  estimate  that  "her”  average  purchases  of  hos¬ 
iery  average  83  pairs  per  year.  A  picture  of  and  state¬ 
ment  from  a  "buyer"  and  a  "salesperson"  is  given  in 
the  style  of  the  "office  worker"  shown.  The  other  text 
includes  an  explanation  of  crepe  and  twist  in  general 
and  that  of  Trianon  in  particular. 
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Ready-to-Wear 


BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


Training  for  Customer  Analysis 


At  Arnold  Constable  a  ” personality  chart”  is  used  in  connection  with  fash* 
ion  training.  Salespeople  learn  to  fit  current  silhouettes  to  customer  types 


In  a  new  trainini; 
program  featuring 
“personality 
charts,”  customer 
types  are  sketched 
roughly  on  a  black¬ 
board  to  help  sales- 
people  visualize 
new  fashion  stocks 
in  relation  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 
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Because  Miss  Dorothy  Cox,  Fashion  Director  of 
Arnold  Constable  &  Co.,  feels  that  dress  department 
selling  can  be  stimulated  through  a  better  tie  in  between 
average  personality  and  figure  types,  and  the  fashions 
in  store  stocks,  she  developed  a  “per.sonality  chart”  for 
use  in  fashion  training  classes. 

Miss  Cox  is  modest  in  speaking  of  her  plan.  In  spite 
of  letters  pouring  in  on  her  from  stores  everywhere,  it 
seems  to  her  “only  logical  to  tie  new  fashions  to  the 
type  customers  we  expect  to  sell.” 

“Contrasting  fashion  seasons”  she  says,  “offer  suc¬ 
ceeding  versions  of  the  silhouette.  In  the  Spring,  we 
featured  one  silhouette,  into  which  we  poured  women  of 
every  age,  size  and  shape.  Contrast  to  this  the  wealth 
of  our  new  style  story  with  six  major  silhouettes  to 
bring  us  profit,  if  our  salespeople  understand  how  to 
sell  them.” 

Miss  Cox  feels  that  .American  women,  who  are  the 


best  dressed  women  in  the  world  and  are  style  con¬ 
scious,  want  becoming  clothes  above  everything. 

“The  personality  charts  used  at  Arnold  Constable," 
she  says,  “are  not  stereotyped.  W’e  make  rough  sketches 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  either  on  a  blackboard  or  a 
cardboard.  A  quick  sketch  artist  roughs  in  different 
tyjK's  while  we  discuss  the  im{X)rtant  fashion  trends.  We 
then  analyze  each  sketch  that  represents  a  different  tyjx* 
customer,  and  the  salesjjeople  often  suggest  some  type 
we  have  omitted. 

“The  artist  then  addresses  each  tyjK?  in  relation  tt)  the 
fashion  we  discussed  at  our  meeting.  In  this  way.  lines 
are  analyzed  and  the  silhouette  ‘wears’  a  new  fashion. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  good  and  bad  results. 
We  sketch  tall,  thin  women,  full  busted  women  with 
short  necks,  and  the  different  tyi)es  that  are  large  in  the 
hips  with  narrow  shoulders.  Recau.se  of  our  frankness. 


these  charts  cannot  lie  shown  to  customers,  but  our 
saleswomen  first  get  the  stimulus  of  thinking  of  their 
new  fashions  in  relation  to  people,  and  second  go  on 
the  floor  with  a  definite  idea  of  what  to  offer  to  what 
type  customer.  The  Pencil  Silhouette  so  good  on  slender 
women,  is  not  flattering  to  those  with  too  large  hips, 
but  this  type  is  flattered  by  the  1910  straight  lines,  and 
the  modified  circulars  that  cover  up  too  large  a  hip  size. 
The  hour  glass  evening  fa.shions  should  only  l)e  worn 
by  sophisticated  women  and  the  motherly  rounded  type 
of  home  women  find  the  straight  lines  and  modified  flares 
more  flattering.” 

.\  meeting  of  this  tyjH?  must  l)e  very  informal  and  the 
saleswomen  must  lie  encouraged  to  suggest  their  cus¬ 
tomers  so  they  can  carry  away  things  to  talk  over. 

'I'here  is  no  reason  why  this  tyi)e  meeting  should  not 
1  e  useful  in  selling  girl's  dresses  and  Junior  Miss  dresses. 


Apparel  Selling  Under  the  Microscope 


The  psychology  of  customer  approach  and  conducting  the  sale  is 
analyzed  in  a  university  survey.  An  advance  report  of  some  of  the 
findings  suggests  that  the  ''art  of  selling”  may  yet  become  a  science 


AXWLVSIS  of  sales  psychology,  so  imiK)rtant  in 
many  industries,  is  too  often  neglected  in  apparel 
salesmanship.  Findings  rejwrted  here  are  taken 
from  a  preliminary  study  made  by  a  University.  Be- 
cau.se  they  have  only  just  begun  a  series  of  long  term 
e.\})eriments  in  an  effort  to  overcome  wa.ste  in  ai)parel 
sales,  the  findings  reported  here  are  simply  a  basis  for 
further  study.  Meanwhile,  however,  they  should  lie  of 
immediate  interest  to  stores. 

The  customer  approach  so  well  analyzed  by  training 
<lirectors,  developed  two  new  angles  in  this  survey.  After 
the  salesgirl  greets  her  customer  and  seats  her,  it  is 
iin))ortant  that  she  find  out  several  facts  before  going 
for  stock.  She  wants  to  know : 

1.  What  type  dress  for  what  use? 

2.  What  size  ? 

3.  What  type  figure  and  personality? 

4.  What  price  range? 

When  a  customer  is  concealed  by  a  coat,  the  .sales¬ 
woman  is  handicapped.  In  the  survey  she  asked  the 
customer  to  take  off  her  coat  so  she  could  see  her  size 
and  type  and  the  customer  was  always  flattered  and 
the  sale  strengthened  through  this  courtesy  and  interest. 
'I’he  survey  also  showed  that  many  salespeople  do  not 
listen  to  what  the  customer  says. 

In  presenting  the  first  group  of  dresses,  the  survey 
showed  that  showing  four  dresses  conveyed  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  you  wanted  her  to  see  an  assortment  and  did 
not  confuse  her  judgment.  When  these  dresses  are  pre¬ 
sented.  another  assortment  can  be  collected  if  the  sales- 
I>er.son  will  watch  the  customer’s  reaction.  When  more 
than  ten  dresses  are  shown,  the  sale  is  lost.  If  your 
customer  wants  to  buy,  she  goes  to  the  fitting  room  after 
seeing  ten  dresses.  If  you  have  a  shopper  she  wants  to 
see  more. 

In  the  fitting  room  it  is  important  to  try  first  the 
dress  the  saleswoman  thinks  will  be  most  becoming.  It 
is  important  at  this  point,  to  take  things  easy  in  selling. 
Don’t  rave  about  anything ;  try  the  next  dress  on  with¬ 
out  comment.  After  three  have  been  tried  you  should 


kiKtw  your  customer’s  preference  and  this  is  the  time 
to  bring  up  a  line  of  flattery  that  sounds  sincere  behind 
the  model  you  know  you  can  sell. 

Price  is  not  as  imiK)rtant  as  a  becoming  model.  Price 
should  not  be  mentioned  until  the  customer  asks.  When 
a  customer  says  she  cannot  afford  a  price,  salesjxjople 
should  be  trained  to  catch  in  her  voice  if  she  really  can¬ 
not  afford  it  or  is  just  being  a  good  shoiijter.  'I'he  ])roper 
response  is:  “It’s  so  becoming,  I  do  hope  you  could 
fit  it  into  your  budget.”  No  more  should  be  said.  The 
dress  in  question  should  not  lie  taken  away.  Be  oblig¬ 
ing,  take  away  the  dresses  that  are  not  of  interest  and 
look  for  a  cheajier  dress  in  the  tyi)e  that  is  liked.  Present 
this  new'  model  as  if  the  saleswoman  knne  the  other  was 
out.  Your  customer  will  sell  herself  the  l)etter  price 
dress  if  she  really  wants  it.  When  she  does  so,  rejoice 
with  her.  If  she  likes  the  cheai^er  model  better,  rejoice 
wdth  her.  Be  sure  to  make  her  feel  the  happiness  of  a 
new  j)urchase. 

When  a  customer  cannot  l)e  suited,  it  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  that  her  friendship  for  your  store  be  held  true.  The 
survey  shows  that  whenever  it  was  possible  to  call  a 
saleswoman  from  another  department  and  have  her  serve 
the  customer  in  the  fitting  room,  a  sale  resulted  two  to 
one,  compared  to  the  customer’s  reaction  w’ho  dressed 
and  went  to  another  department. 

To  be  pleasant  without  wasting  time  and  direct  a  cus¬ 
tomer  correctly,  is  a  good  will  builder.  It  was  found 
that  too  few  apparel  saleswomen  have  the  knowledge  to 
direct  customers  to  other  apparel  stocks,  l)ecause  they  do 
not  know  what  the  other  departments  have  to  offer. 

The  analysis  pointed  toward  bringing  a  customer  back, 
developed  several  interesting  angles.  Observing  that 
new  stocks  are  coming  in  all  the  time  meant  nothing  when 
it  was  just  a  form  of  sjieech.  The  salespeople  who  knezi- 
about  the  new  stocks  brought  customers  back  by  the 
sincerity  of  this  knowledge.  In  one  store,  the  buyer  on 
the  return  from  the  market  reported  on  his  purchases. 
This  helped  the  salesjieople  (1)  to  sell  out  their  old 
stocks;  and  (2)  bring  customers  back  with  sincere 
enthusiasm. 
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Piece  Goods 

•  BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT  • 


Principles  of  Profitable  Piece  Goods  Operation 
as  Practiced  by  a  Leading  Chicago  Store 


ON  my  recent  visit  to  Chicago  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
discuss  piece  goods  operations  with  Mr.  O.  F. 
Condon  of  Marshall  Field’s.  In  answer  to  the 
question  :  ‘‘What  is  the  most  important  factor  in  building 
piece  goods  profits?”,  he  said: 

‘‘Buying  and  selling  must  be  balanced  if  we  are  to 
increase  profits.  It  is  only  when  this  balance  is  lost  and 
major  emphasis  is  placed  on  buying  or  price  that  profit 
lags.  This  throws  a  heavy  responsibility  on  our  sales 
personnel,  so  much  so  that  we  must  attach  greater  im¬ 
portance  not  only  to  sales  training  but  to  the  selection 
of  a  more  suitable  type  of  sales  personnel.  Piece  goods 
salespeople,  either  men  or  women,  must  be  style  con¬ 
scious  and  imaginative.  You  can  depend  on  it  that  any 
young  man  or  woman  who  loves  fabrics  can  be  easily 
adjusted  to  selling  piece  goods  by  the  yard.  Without 
this  flair,  the  most  conscientious  sales  effort  fails. 

‘‘In  reality,  all  fabrics  sold  by  the  yard  are  potential 
garments  and  when  salespeople  and  customers  see  in 
the  fabric  at  the  point  of  sale  the  complete  details  of  a 
finished  garment,  the  price  of  the  fabric  becomes  less 
important.  Most  of  our  girls  sew  and  when  they  do 
not  sew  they  approach  the  subject  like  the  men  in  per¬ 
fecting  an  ability  to  drape  on  the  customer  yardage  that 
suggests  a  dress.  The  importance  of  draping  better 
fabrics  in  a  sale  of  high-priced  yardage  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  Often  price  is  not  spoken  of  until  the  finished 
costume  as  the  customer  will  wear  it  is  decided  on.  When 
the  customer  knows  .she  wants  this  outfit  the  salesman 
says:  ‘This  dress  will  cost  $18.00.’  All  mention  of  the 
price  of  the  fabric  by  the  yard  is  omitted. 

‘‘Salesmanship  of  this  kind  can  be  stimulated  to  a  high 
pitch  of  perpetual  enthusiasm  with  a  continual  flow  of 
new  information.  All  new'  stocks  with  us  are  presented 
to  the  sales  staff  at  regular  meetings.  Each  fabric  is 
analyzed  for  its  quality  angle,  its  place  in  the  style  picture, 
the  trimmings  that  will  help  sell  it  and  its  relation,  if 
any,  to  other  fabrics  in  our  stocks. 

Contests  for  Stimulus 

‘‘To  encourage  this  visual  selling  that  spotlights  our 
fabrics  as  garments  and  stimulates  our  salespeople  to 
use  both  imagination  and  fashion  knowledge,  we  hold 
a  contest  at  the  beginning  of  each  season.  Each  man 
and  girl  in  our  yard  goods  sections  is  asked  to  construct 
a  complete  costume  in  miniature.  They  cut  out  a  fashion 
figure  mounted  in  a  manila  folder  and  dress  it  in  our 
fabrics.  All  details  of  trimming  are  included.  Evening 
fashions,  costumes  including  a  dress,  a  coat  and  the 
coat  lining,  etc.  are  submitted.  Each  salesperson  makes 
at  least  one  model  and  often  they  become  so  enthusiastic 
they  ask  for  another  entry  and  still  another.  Some  of 
these  displays  are  so  beautiful  we  use  them  in  the  de¬ 
partment  as  posters.  The  judging  is  a  serious  considera¬ 
tion  for  cash  prizes  are  fixed  at  $10  to  $15.00  each. 

‘‘The  trimmings  are  an  important  part  of  all  custom 
made  clothes.  Once  every  season  an  accessory  square 
is  set  up  in  our  fabric  sections.  This  not  only  offers 


customers  scarves,  belts  and  handkerchiefs  but  collars, 
buttons,  frogs,  zippers,  etc.  are  included.  Any  fabric 
salesperson  including  accessories  in  a  sale  receives  addi¬ 
tional  commission.  Because  of  this  high  cost  the  acces¬ 
sory  sections  are  with  us  only  at  peak  seasons  but  we 
find  that  even  after  these  stocks  are  returned  to  the  first 
floor  our  fabric  salespeople  direct  customers  to  the  trim¬ 
ming  and  accessories  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

Intersectional  Selling 

“Because  we  con.sider  intersectional  selling  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  service  to  our  customers  and  a  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  piece  goods  sales,  we  arrange  departmental  dis¬ 
plays  to  stimulate  this  thought.  In  our  wool  sections 
two  or  more  small  aisle  tables  are  devoted  to  display, 
each  to  the  presentation  of  a  single  idea.  One  table  will 
feature  a  fashion  in  a  coating  grouped  with  a  suitable 
lining,  a  suggested  wool  dress  fabric  and  a  silk.  In  the 
spring,  top  coats  and  suitings  are  suggested  in  one  dis¬ 
play.  In  our  evening  silks  we  suggest  novelty  fabrics  for 
jackets  or  wraps,  always  featuring  one  idea  at  a  time 
and  changing  the  suggestion  regularly.  The  creative 
type  of  salesperson  enjoys  suggesting  and  arranging  dis¬ 
plays. 

“All  our  salespeople  can  sell  any  fabric  in  any  section. 
When  a  customer  buys  a  coat,  the  lining  and  interlining 
are  considered  part  of  the  sale.  This  customer  is  also 
asked  about  the  other  needs  of  her  wardrobe.  She  may 
want  a  dress  for  herself,  some  dresses  for  her  children. 

Stock  Segregation 

“Our  stocks  are  segregated  into  sections  to  further 
help  our  customers.  Woolens  are  important  stock  in 
both  the  spring  as  well  as  the  winter  months.  We  find 
that  many  people  come  to  us  for  the  really  fine  quality 
woolens  associated  with  the  custom  tailors.  Our  wool 
goods  sections  have  shown  the  best  increase  in  the  last 
season  of  any  of  our  fabric  groups.  Because  we  believe 
that  our  customers  think  of  silk  in  terms  of  costly  beau¬ 
tiful  fabrics  we  feature  all  silks  in  a  section  of  their  own 
where  we  spotlight  them  for  style  and  quality.  Rayons 
are  presented  in  a  section  devoted  to  all  types  of  syn¬ 
thetics.  The  proportion  of  staple  stocks  in  all  sections 
are  guarded  so  that  our  customers  can  come  to  us  again 
and  again  for  the  particular  quality  they  have  found 
satisfactory.  A  close  check  on  all  re-orders  is  kept  by 
the  trained  eye  of  our  matching  service.  Matching  fab¬ 
rics  for  customers  who  come  to  the  department  is  only 
part  of  this  work.  No  replacement  in  a  staple  stock  can 
be  checked  into  the  department  until  both  the  quality  and 
color  are  compared. 

“Fashion  promotions  and  the  interesting  news  story 
that  takes  montony  out  of  the  sale  of  fabrics  is  built 
around  our  fashion  novelties.  We  find  the  piece  goods 
business  interesting  only  in  relation  to  the  ever  chang¬ 
ing  fashion  story  that  helps  us  to  get  over  to  each  cus¬ 
tomer  the  idea  that  she  has  left  our  department  with,  a 
complete  dress  instead  of  plain  yardage.” 
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ing  models,  shows  your  customers  how  to  solve 
their  dress  problems,  improve  their  personal  ap¬ 
pearance — choose  the  right  styles,  the  right  col¬ 
ors  for  their  individual  types. 


We  started  with 
one.  Then  we  had 
three.  Now  we  have 
a  dozen  complete  dra¬ 


matic  presentations  touring  the  country. 
Still  we  can  not  supply  the  demand.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  every  Fashion  Forum  draws  the  crowds, 
makes  sales  mount  in  many  departments. 

It's  the  kind  of  demonstration  that  women 


And  the  demonstration  uses  your  merchan¬ 
dise,  your  accessories. 

Pictorial  F  ashion  Forums  are  an  exclusive  serv¬ 
ice  furnished  only  to  Pictorial  dealers — just  one 
more  money-making  reason  why  you  should 


want.  A  fashion  authority,  with  the  aid  of  liv-  have  Pictorial  Review  Patterns  in  your  store. 


PICTORUl  REVIEW  MTTERN  tOMMNY.INC 


419  FOURTH  AVE. 
If  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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Piece  Goods  Profits  Follow  Fashion  Promotion 

How  to  Get  the  Fashion  Information 
and  How  to  Use  It  Properly 


The  great  fashion  story  that  stimulates  the  selling 
in  your  store  merits  a  more  important  place  in  piece 
goods  departments. 

Traveling  from  city  to  city,  my  observation  is  that 
those  fabric  departments  that  reflect  energetic  fashion 
promotion  and  fashion  selling  never  complain  of  poor 
business;  while  the  retailers  who  are  wondering  “what 
can  be  done  about  piece  goods”  usually  give  major  atten¬ 
tion  to  price,  job  lots  and  sales  and  no  attention  to  fashion 
promotion  and  selling. 

In  your  store  ready  to  wear  accessories  and  home 
decorations  use  fashion  promotion.  Your  window  dis¬ 
plays  and  advertising  feature  the  same  fashions.  No 
matter  what  your  price  lines,  no  matter  what  your  policy, 
these  fashions  concern  the  other  departments  of  your 
store  and  can  be  profitable  to  you.  By  this  we  do  not 
mean  that  you  should  stock  merchandise  you  cannot 
sell,  nor  add  a  lot  of  additional  work  to  your  crowded 
schedule.  Fashion  promotion  and  selling  must  he  an 
integral  part  of  store  routine  to  Ik?  profitable,  and  the 
following  simple  suggestions  will  help  you  install  a 
simple  routine  in  your  departments. 

The  procedure  naturally  differs  in  different  establish¬ 
ments.  But  the  thing  you  want  is  a  sound  basic  pro¬ 
gram,  the  details  of  which  can  l)e  worked  out  according 
to  individual  requirements.  If  you  have  a  fabric  stylist, 
she  automatically  interprets  this  fashion  in  your  depart¬ 
ment  ;  very  occasionally,  the  ready  to  wear  stylist  knows 
how  to  adapt  her  story  j)rofitably  to  piece  goods.  In 
other  stores,  advertising  and  window’  display  follow  a 
coordinated  plan  that  can  be  easily  followed  in  piece 
goods. 

In  many  stores  buyers  are  bewildered  by  fa.shion  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  presented  so  they  can  use  it,  and  they  do 
not  know  how  to  pick  the  few  useful  facts  out  of  a  lunlge 
podge  of  talk. 

How  to  Get  Fashion  News 

The  fashion  story  that  will  be  profitable  to  you  is  not 
the  individual  fabric  story  of  the  market,  it  is  the  story 
that  your  store  is  selling  in  its  advertising  and  window’ 
displays.  Whoever  in  your  store  has  charge  of  this 
fashion  coordination  will  tell  you : 

1.  What  is  the  new  silhouette. 

2.  What  are  the  new  fashion  colors.  How’  do  you 
combine  them? 

3.  What  are  the  fashion  fabrics?  How’  are  they 
used. 

4.  What  is  the  fashion  lingo  in  silhouette,  color, 
and  fabric. 

Yes.  we  know  your  pattern  departments  have  names 
and  there  are  names  on  your  color  cards,  but  keeping 
in  step  with  fashion  promotion  necessitates  that  in  sell¬ 
ing  signs  and  the  conversation  of  your  salespeople  you 
feature  the  same  names  used  in  the  advertising,  window’ 
display  and  other  fashion  departments  of  your  store. 

It  is  very  dangerous  for  your  fabric  department  to  be 
different.  The  trick  is  to  spotlight  the  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise  in  your  store  so  that  your  customers  who  see 
■  it  everywhere  will  recognize  this  story  spotlighted  in 
your  department.  Your  customers  are  just  as  interested 


in  a  fashion  story  as  the  customers  w’ho  shop  in  other 
departments  in  your  store. 

Building  a  Fashion  Routine 

Let  everyone  in  your  store  know’  that  you  want  to 
key  in  with  the  store’s  fashion  story.  Reflect  every  pos¬ 
sible  promotion,  let  everyone  know  you  want  cooi)eration. 

In  using  this  fashion  material,  we  will  suppose  for 
example  that  you  receive  a  list  of  this  season’s  silhouettes. 
They  w’ill  probably  read : 

Pencil  Empire 

Semi-flare  Hourglass 

1910  Straight  Moyenage 

Send  this  list  to  your  pattern  buyer  and  ask  her  to 
bring  you  patterns  from  her  stock  that  reflect  these  sil¬ 
houettes.  Those  that  are  not  in  stock  today  should  Ik? 
added  to  each  grouping  as  they  arrive  in  the  stocks. 
Show  these  patterns  to  your  salespeople  and  he  sure  that 
they  know’  how’  to  name  each  one  correctly  and  use 
these  fashion  names  in  selling. 

Give  your  list  of  fashion  colors  to  whoever  w’ords 
your  selling  signs  and  directs  departmental  disj)lays. 
Spotlight  .some  one  fashion  throughout  the  department 
or  in  one  conspicuous  place.  Include  new’  color  com¬ 
binations.  new  color  tones  and  lie  sure  the  selling  signs 
reflect  the,  fashion  story.  For  example,  feature  black 
silks  with  an  accent  of  pink  and  be  sure  you  use  the  style 
right  color.  Feature  black  silks  w’ith  metal  trims,  and 
feature  plaids  arranged  in  combinations  with  plain  colors, 
making  sure  that  the  color  combinations  are  those  fea¬ 
tured  in  your  w’indow’  displays. 

Because  your  customers  are  interested  in  the  fashit)!! 
story  no  matter  where  it  is  found,  they  like  fabrics  of 
your  department  offered  as  “fashion  fabrics”.  You  do 
not  need  to  buy  additional  stock,  just  feature  the  style 
story  as  it  applies  to  your  stock  and  be  sure  your  girls 
use  the  fashion  lingo  in  selling.  If  yours  is  a  style  store, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  miss  out  on  some  darling  of  fashion. 
Last  year  very  few  piece  goods  departments  featured 
alpaca,  and  many  piece  goods  saleswomen  did  not  know’ 
what  it  was,  and  yet  this  was  an  important  feature  of 
these  stores’  fashion  promotions. 

Children’s  fashion  floors  find  style  promotions  very 
profitable  to  ready  to  w’ear  and  there  seems  no  reason 
w’hy  piece  goods  departments  that  stock  fabrics  for 
school  girl’s  apparel  should  not  reflect  the  style  story 
so  important  to  young  people’s  habits.  The  cotton  goods 
sections  of  most  stores  neglect  this  great  selling  story. 
I  found  it  set  into  routine  in  only  one  store  and  there  at 
regular  meetings  three  salespeople  were  assigned  to  go 
to  the  ready  to  w’ear  departments  and  look  at  children’s 
fashions.  At  the  following  meeting  they  reported  fashions 
illustrated  by  patterns  and  fabric.  These  ideas  were  re¬ 
flected  in  selling  signs  and  resulted  in  a  different  type 
of  customer  approach.  I  heard  for  example :  “How  old 
is  your  little  girl?  Our  back  to  school  fashions  feature 
plaids  used  lx>th  in  a  simple,  one-piece  dress  with  pleats 
and  white  pique  collar  and  a  leather  belt,  or  in  a  two 
piece  combination,  a  plaid  blouse  with  a  bright  color 
skirt  like  this.” 

This  fashion  coordination  takes  very  little  time  once 
your  plan  is  made  and  you  assign  definite  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  your  subordinates. 
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Highlights  of  Import  Routing  and 
Customs  Procedure 

BY  GERALD  K.  BERKEY 

Traffir  Manager,  American  Express  Company  (Foreign  Traffic  Dept. I. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


F(  )REIGN  trade,  exjx)rt  and  im- 
jxDrt  is,  and  must  be,  operated 
over  a  double  track  line.  Un¬ 
less  the  traffic  ojjerates  in  both  di¬ 
rections,  the  equiimient  will  soon  be 
at  one  end  of  the  line  and  there  is 
no  service  in  either  directions.  There 
are  some  people  who  say,  “Well, 
what  of  it — we  are  a  large  country, 
we  can  live  off  each  otlier”.  But. 
can  we?  No,  we  can  not.  There  is 
nothing  known  to  nature  that  can 
long  subsist  on  itself.  To  live,  every¬ 
thing  must  draw  from  outside 
sources.  In  an  industrial  world,  a 
country  is  no  different.  The  abso¬ 
lute  necessitous  imjxirts  required  by 
our  factories  demand  the  import  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  of  raw 
materials  each  year  and  we  have  to 
get  that  money  hack  or  we  will  go 
broke. 

We  must  import  crude  ruhlK*r. 
cane  sugar,  coffee,  tea  and  cocoa : 
cocoa  l)eans  for  chocolate  manufac¬ 
turers;  raw  silk,  newsprint  ]iaper, 
wood-pulp ;  furs  and  skins ;  tin.  wof)l 
in  large  quantities,  especially  of  the 
tyj)e  used  by  car|)et  and  rug  manu¬ 
facturers;  fertilizer,  certain  chemi¬ 
cals.  oils  for  the  varnish  and  paint 
trade,  and  the  perfume  manufactur¬ 
ers;  hurlaj)  for  bagging  and  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturers,  flaxseed  for  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  certain  kinds  of  luml)er, 
coal  tar  products,  sisal  for  rope; 
spices,  cocoanut  and  copra  oil,  long 
staple  cotton;  palm  oil,  manganese, 
iron  and  chrome  ore ;  asl)estos.  cer¬ 
tain  rags  for  the  paper  and  the 
shoddy  trade ;  crude  drugs  and 
herbs,  jute,  certain  seed,  shellac, 
molasses,  and  the  list  of  important 
materials  could  easily  be  made  three 
times  as  long  as  this. 

Imports  Paid  for  by  Exports 

In  recent  years,  since  the  advent 
of  the  A.A.A.  and  later,  due  to  the 
drought  in  certain  prairie  States,  in 
the  absence  of  carry-over  stocks,  we 
are  one  of  the  largest  importers  of 
wheat  and  com.  Some  idea  of  the 
vast  tonnage  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  the  top  twelve  items 
only,  such  as  petroleum  and  certain 


allied  products,  cane  sugar,  news- 
l)rint  paper,  iron  ore  and  concen¬ 
trates,  wood  pulp,  wheat,  molasses, 
coal  and  coke;  fertilizer,  corn  and 
coffee,  in  the  order  named,  came  to 
the  staggering  total  of  more  than  27 
million  tons  for  1936. 

How  do  we  pay  for  our  inqjorts. 
only  19%  of  which  represent  fin¬ 
ished  manufacturers  of  all  kinds, 
excluding  onlv  food  stuffs  and 
beverages?  W'e  pay  for  them  by  ex¬ 
ports.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  we  more 
than  i)ay  for  them  by  exiiorts.  In 
19,36  we  exported  36  million  dollars 
more  than  we  inqxirted  and  that  was 
the  smallest  balance  of  foreign  trade 
in  our  favor  of  any  year  since  the 
i;anic  year  of  1893. 

We  caused  the  decline  in  19.36  of 
•  eir  e.xcess  of  exports  over  imjxirts? 
Certainlv  not  l)ecause  exjwrts  de- 
elined.  for  the  exttorts  of  the  ])rod- 
ucts  of  our  factories  were  more  than 
'or  the  past  six  years;  nor  for  the 
reason  that  imjxtrts  of  finished  man¬ 
ufacturers  increased.  .Mthough  im- 
I'orts  are  imi)roving.  and  particular- 
’v  in  the  retail  or  dejiartment  store 
field,  the  decrease  in  the  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor  is  clearly  due  to 
lieavier  jntrehases  of  raw  materials 
for  renewed  industrial  activity  and. 
in  part,  to  the  necessity  of  import¬ 
ing  foodstuffs  to  supplement  sup- 
jilies  depleted  by  the  drought.  .Al¬ 
though  not  yet  officially  noted  in  the 
statistics,  increased  lalxir  costs  in 
the  United  States  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency.  doubtless,  to  reduce  our  ex- 
IKirts  during  1937.  While  foreign 
markets  have  a  tendency,  this  year, 
to  lie  more  brisk  in  the  jiurchase  of 
our  exports,  it  is  not  unlikely  there 
will  lie  an  unfavorable  trade  balance, 
principally  due  to  decreased  export 
of  agricultural  products  and  also,  in 
a  measure,  due  to  industrial  strike 
conditions  which  have  interfered 
.seriously  with  the  fulfillment  of  ex- 
])ort  contracts.  However,  cost  of 
material  and  labor  are  increasing  all 
over  the  world.  In  1936  the  average 
value  of  imports  by  the  United 
States  increased  by  5%  over  the 
average  increase  in  our  export 


prices.  On  the  whole,  this  does  not 
indicate  “dumping”  of  low  priced 
foreign  merchandise. 

We  -Are  Not  Self  Sufficient 

It  is  inqM)rtant  that  the  .American 
public  realize  what  a  tremendous 
.stake  this  country  has  in  foreign 
trade.  In  1936.  the  total  exports  and 
imiK)rts  amounted  to  nearly  five  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  an  average  of  more  than 
16  million  dollars  for  each  of  the 
,300  bu.siness  days  of  the  year.  When 
a  country  does  such  a  vast  business 
and  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger, 
if  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the 
country  it  cati  scarcely  lie  from  an 
import  and  exjxjrt  .standixiint. 

The  idea  of  self  sufficiency  e.x- 
l)ressed  in  the  slogan  “Buy  .Ameri¬ 
can”.  is  due  to  a  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  which  we  should  all  seek  to 
remedy.  We  are  not  self  sufficient. 
Every  citizen.  irresjK'ctive  of  wheth¬ 
er  he  is  interested  in  inqxDrt  and  ex- 
|H)rt  trade  .should  know,  for  his  own 
information  as  bearing  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  economic  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  that  the  volume  of  consumer 
merchandise  sold  in  department 
.stores  is  but  a  “drop  in  the  bucket” 
as  compared  to  our  total  imports. 
Department  stores  in  many  cities,  if 
interested,  could  doubtless  obtain 
information  from  their  local  Cham- 
l)er  of  Commerce  to  .show  that  the 
mercliandise  produced  in  that  city 
for  exi)ort  far  exceeds  the  value  of 
inqwrted  merchandise  offered  for 
.sale  by  local  stores.  Our  imports 
are  principally  for  industrial  pur- 
ix)ses.  consisting  of  raw  materials 
and  the  like.  Fifty-seven  j)ercent  of 
the  value  of  all  imports  into  the 
United  States  are  free  of  duty,  which 
is.  in  itself,  an  indication  that  the 
products  are  not  to  Ik?  found  within 
our  borders  or  not  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
factories.  Our  most  important  im- 
}X)rts  are  crude  materials  and  semi¬ 
finished  articles;  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  exports  are  finished  articles. 
Products  of  the  field,  such  as  grains, 
cotton,  etc.,  were,  in  other  years,  well 
toward  the  top  of  our  exjxirts  but 
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are  now  in  last  place.  It  is  feared 
by  many  experts  in  their  respective 
trades,  that  we  have  permanently 
lost  foreign  markets  for  cotton  and 
grain  which  we  had  to  withdraw 
from  under  the  Government’s 
A.A.A  and  cotton  control  policy. 

Import  Merchandise  Does  Not 
Cause  Unemployment 

Imported  merchandise  sold  by  re¬ 
tail  stores  is  but  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  our  total  imports. 
Twelve  principal  classes  of  con¬ 
sumer  merchandise  sold  in  retail 
stores  amounted  to  but  79  million 
dollars  for  1936.  That  was  about 
3%  of  the  total  imports  of  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States.  Why.  we  im¬ 
ported  more  than  twice  that  total 
value  in  crude  rubber,  or  in  cane 
sugar,  or  in  coffee.  So  you  see  that 
the  theory  that  imported  merchan¬ 
dise  causes  unemjdoyment  will  not 
stand  analysis.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  study  of  official  figures  shows  that 
during  the  most  prosperous  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
export  and  import  reached  its  peak, 
and  furthermore,  that  when  import 
figures  have  been  high,  exjwrt  fig¬ 
ures  have  also  been  high.  If  all  so- 
called  non-essential  imports  which 
comprise  probably  5%  of  the  total 
were  to  cease,  and  other  countries 
stopped  buying  our  non-essential 
exports,  the  net  result  would  be  seri¬ 
ous  for  us  and  result  in  considerably 
more  unemployment  than  we  have 
now.  Moreover,  under  a  ]X)licy  of 
exclusion,  (incidentally  we  hear 
little  serious  discussion  that  our 
tariffs  are  too  low),  which  would 
be  replied  to  by  other  countries  to 
our  detriment  more  than  theirs,  we 
would  eventually  go  broke  what  with 
paying  abroad  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  annually  for  materials  we  ab¬ 
solutely  have  to  have  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  our  own  industries. 

Reciprocal  trade  agreements 
negotiated  by  the  Administration  at 
the  instance  and  insistence  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Hull  have  had  a  good  effect. 
Export  trade  to  countries  with 
which  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
are  in  effect  increased  14%  as  com¬ 
pared  to  a  4%  increase  of  trade  to 
non-agreement  countries.  Imports 
from  the  14  agreement  countries 
also  increased  but  the  net  result  is 
2%  in  our  favor.  Not  a  great  deal 
in  point  of  percentage,  but  foreign 
trade  figures  are  so  large  that  even 
2%  is  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
additional  business  in  each  direction. 
However,  a  number  of  our  best  cus¬ 
tomers  abroad  and  our  chief  sources 
of  supply  are  among  the  countries 


with  which  reciprocal  agreements 
have  not  yet  been  concluded. 

More  Department  Store  Buyers 
Going  Abroad 

In  years  past,  department  store 
buyers  in  large  numbers  visited 
Europe  annually,  but  in  recent  years 
few  stores  sent  buyers  abroad.  How¬ 
ever,  we  observe  a  very  satisfactory 
increase  this  year  in  the  numlier  of 
department  store  buyers  going 
abroad  to  make  direct  purchases  or 
to  renew  contacts  with  their  com¬ 
missionaires  (buying  agents). 

There  is  some  prejudice  against 
merchandise  from  certain  c<nmtries 
in  the  Far  East  and  talk  is  heard  of 
“dumping”.  As  to  certain  items, 
that  has  been  rectified  by  the  traiff 
commission,  the  effect  of  which  has 
l)een  to  practically  stop  those  par¬ 
ticular  imports.  Japan  is  second 
only  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada  as  the  leading  customer  of 
the  United  States.  More  than  8% 
of  our  total  exports  were  purchased 
by  Japan  and  despite  heavy  reduc¬ 
tion  in  export  of  American  cotton 
to  Japan,  the  increase  of  other  mer¬ 
chandise,  machinery,  including  elec¬ 
trical  machinery,  automobiles,  etc., 
t(K)k  up  the  slack  to  maintain  Japan's 
important  purchases  from  the 
United  States. 

Practically  all  merchandise  of  an 
im|H)rt  character  may  l)e  purchased 
for  direct  importation  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  from  import  mer¬ 
chants.  Some  merchandise  may  be 
])urchased  through  U.  S.  sales  agents 
representing  manufacturers  abroad, 
such  purchases  through  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  usually  being  made  in 
foreign  currency  for  direct  importa¬ 
tion.  Naturally,  no  general  rule  can 
be  stated  as  to  the  minimum  quanti¬ 
ty  to  warrant  direct  import  via 
freight  service,  for  the  answer  var¬ 
ies  with  different  merchandise  ori¬ 
gin.  etc.,  but  the  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  and  reliable  foreign  freight 
shipping  agencies  can  usually  be  of 
assistance  in  furnishing  estimates. 

Marking  Requirements 
The  rules  of  the  United  States 
Customs  are  quite  particular  with 
regard  to  marking  requirements  to 
indicate  the  country  of  origin.  Spe¬ 
cial  requirements  are  outlined  for 
certain  merchandise.  Generally 
speaking,  the  U.  S.  Customs  require 
the  merchandise,  the  immediate  con¬ 
tainer  (if  any),  and  the  shipping 
package  (case  or  bale)  to  be  marked 
with  country  of  origin,  such  as 
“Made  in  France”.  Failure  to  com¬ 
ply  with  customs  regulations  regard¬ 
ing  marking  incurs  a  penalty  of  10% 


of  the  appraised  value. 

Commissionaires  abroad  (resident 
buying  agents)  are  usually  familiar 
with  marking  requirements.  The 
business  of  a  foreign  commission¬ 
aire  is  to  know  market  conditions, 
style  trends,  sources  of  supply,  etc. 
As  many  of  you  know,  a  foreign 
commissionaire  is  similar  to  a  resi¬ 
dent  buyer  in  New  York.  He  makes 
purchases  abroad  for  the  American 
importers,  acting  on  a  salary  or  a 
commission. 

Although  the  Port  of  New  York 
handles  nearly  half  of  all  imports, 
many  destinations  located  in  the 
Central  West,  such  as  in  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana.  Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  may  ad¬ 
vantageously  be  shipped  via  Boston, 
Norfolk,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
which  in  some  instances  offer  lower 
freight  rates  than  New  York.  But, 
the  chief  advantage  of  so-called  “out- 
lM)rt”  routing  lies  in  the  fact  that 
cartage  or  transfer  between  ship  and 
rails  is  absorbed  by  the  railroads  at 
those  ports  whereas  such  charges 
are  payable  via  New  York.  An  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  American  im¬ 
porters  are  patronizing  U.  S.  ports 
and  U.  S.  railroads  instead  of  rout¬ 
ing  “outport”  merchandise  through 
ports  in  Canada. 

Carloading  Companies 
Whatever  advantage  carloading 
comi)anies  may  have  in  certain  in¬ 
stances  in  connection  with  domestic 
traffic  are  not  always  similarly  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  connection  with  im¬ 
port  merchandise.  For  example,  the 
ecpiivalent  of  free  “pick-up”  may  be 
had  by  direct  railroad  shipment  at 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Hampton  Roads  (Norfolk/Newport 
News)  on  less  than  carload  or  car¬ 
load  freight.  In  the  port  of  New 
York  no  carloading  company  will 
make  free  pick-up  at  import  steam¬ 
ship  piers  in  Manhattan.  As  to  de¬ 
livery  at  destination,  there  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  with  a  carloading  service  on 
that  portion  of  the  shipment  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  U.  S.  Customs  for  ex¬ 
amination.  From  certain  ports,  car- 
loaders  are  not  permitted  to  carry 
“In  Bond”  freight.  From  many 
ports,  including  New  York,  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  Import  Class  and  Com¬ 
modity  rates  which  are  lower  than 
the  domestic  rates  on  which  carload- 
ers’  rates  are  based. 

If  your  store  is  located  in  a  city 
to  which  import  merchandise  may 
be  transported  “In  Bond”,  that  is, 
if  a  customhouse  be  located  in  your 
City,  shipment  “In  Bond”  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  being  most  convenient 
and  enabling  quickest  delivery.  Gen- 
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erally  speaking,  release  of  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
praiser’s  store  packages  at  the  large 
customhouses  located  at  seaboard  is 
slower  than  at  interior  custom¬ 
houses. 

“Outports”  Versus  New  York 

.Mthough  the  very  fastest  super¬ 
liners  from  Europe  sail  only  to  New 
York,  U.  S.  Atlantic  “outports” 
have  good,  frequent  and  reliable  ser¬ 
vice.  For  example,  practically  all  of 
the  Cunard/White  Star  and  U.  S. 
Line’s  ships  from  Liverpool.  Man¬ 
chester  and  Belfast  call  and  dis¬ 
charge  at  Boston  enroute  to  New 
York.  One  in  three  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Merchant  Line  ships  from  Lon¬ 
don  and  an  occasional  Anchor  Line 
ship  from  Glasgow  also  calls  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  All  of  these  ships  from  the 
United  Kingdom  discharge  at  the 
East  Boston  piers  of  the  Boston  & 
.Mbany  R.R.  (New  York  Central 
System).  The  .American  Export 
Line  from  Italy  “Express”  steamers 
discharge  at  Boston  prior  to  New 
York  and  the  Dollar  l^ine — Around 
the  World — Westbound,  also  serves 
Boston.  The  import  rate  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  the  Central  West  is  on  a  pari¬ 
ty  with  the  import  rate  from  New 
York. 

Norfolk  is  the  first  port  of  call  and 
discharge  of  the  Baltimore  Mail 
Line  serving  Hamburg/ Bremen, 
Southhampton  and  Havre.  Several 
days  time  may  be  saved  by  taking 
advantage  of  first  port  of  call  and 
discharge. 

Loading  Charges 

In  New  York  harbour,  import 
ships  discharge  at  piers  on  the  Jersey 
side,  in  Brooklyn  and  even  in  Staten 
Island,  as  well  as  at  Manhattan 
Piers.  New  York  cartage  charges 
are  relatively  high  including,  as  they 
do,  loading  charges  on  steamship 
piers  as  well  as  ferriage  or  tunnel 
dues  in  the  case  of  discharge  at 
other  than  Manhatten  piers.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  the  City  of  New  York 
owns  all  water  front  property,  that 
is  the  piers,  which  they  lease  to  the 
steamship  line  for  a  period  of  years. 
Thus  a  ship  discharging  or  loading 
in  New  York  harbour  does  not  pay 
wharfage  directly  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  not  charged  by  the  dock  for 
passing  over  the  wharf.  However, 
and  this  is  important  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  when  merchandise  is  “per¬ 
mitted”  by  the  United  States  Cus¬ 
toms  to  be  removed  from  the  pier, 
there  are  so-called  union  loaders  on 
the  pier  who  take  the  package  from 
the  pile  on  the  wharf  and  load  them 
on  the  vehicle.  These  loaders  are 


paid  in  cash  by  the  truckman  and 
for  an  ordinary  sized  package  (case 
or  bale)  the  charge  is  about  15  cents 
per  package;  if  it  is  a  heavy  case, 
the  charge  is  more.  No  cartman  is 
permitted  to  load  his  own  freight 
on  steamship  piers,  thus  New  York 
cartage  always  includes  the  cash 
disbursement  for  loading  and  often 
ferriage  or  tunnel  dues  in  addition. 

Necessary  Instructions 

When  an  order  for  direct  impor¬ 
tation  of  merchandise  is  placed  it 
should  carry  shipping  instructions 

“Ship  thru  -  abroad”  and  the 

designated  shipping  agency  should 
lie  notified  that  he  may  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  communicate  abroad.  If 
you  desire  your  forwarder  to  ar¬ 
range  marine  insurance,  you  should 
so  inform  him.  We  recommend  that 
insurance  for  your  account  be  ar¬ 
ranged  on  this  side,  either  under 
your  own  open  policy  or  through 
your  forwarder.  If  merchandise  is 
insured  in  an  American  company  in 
dollars,  in  event  of  loss  your  claim 
is  in  dollars  thus  avoiding  any  fur¬ 
ther  loss  due  to  depreciation  of 
foreign  currency. 

When  your  forwarder  sends  ship¬ 
ping  instructions  abroad  if  the 
charges  from  the  interior  to  foreign 
ix)rt  are  for  your  account,  instruc¬ 
tions  are  usually  placed  by  the  for¬ 
warder  for  the  shipment  through 
some  carloader  operating  a  groupage 
service  from  that  particular  district. 
In  Europe,  unlike  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  not  half  a  dozen 
country-wide  carloaders,  but  the 
carloading  business  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  large  number  of  relatively 
small  carloaders,  each  specializing 
from  a  particular  center  or  district. 
Carloaders  were  operating  in  Europe 
long  before  they  were  ever  thought 
of  in  the  United  States.  Some 
of  the  more  important  forward¬ 
ers  at  European  ports  give  the 
impression  that  they  are  large  car- 
loaders,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they, 
like  others  in  this  business,  simply 
utilize  the  services  of  the  carloaders 
which  physically  handle  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  foreign  port  and 
there  it  is  attended  to  by  the  port 
forwarder. 

In  the  United  States,  speaking 
domestically,  we  often  hear  the  term 
“freight  forwarder”.  Usually  a 
more  accurate  term  would  be  car- 
loader,  for  that  is  really  what  that 
business  is  in  the  United  States  and 
has  been,  even  back  to  the  days 
thirty  years  ago  when  carloaders 
started  out  with  4th,  5th  and  6th 
class  cars.  A  forwarder  is  really 


someone  who  does  a  business  similar 
to  our  business  and  is  usually  a  for¬ 
warder  of  import  and  export  freight. 
A  domestic  carloader  is  really  a  car¬ 
rier,  for  he  issues  a  bill  of  lading 
in  his  own  name  and  you  look  to 
him  and  not  to  the  railroad  in  event 
of  a  claim.  A  forwarder  ships  for 
your  account,  and  as  your  agent,  via 
carriers  selected  by  or  agreed  to  by 
you.  In  foreign  business  it  is  rather 
important  for  a  correct  understand¬ 
ing,  to  distinguish  between  a  car- 
loader  and  a  forwarder. 

Custom  Procedure 

Upon  arrival  of  an  importation 
at  United  States  seaboard  if  the 
shipment  be  for  forwarding  “In 
Bond”,  your  forwarder,  who  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  custom  house  broker  abso,  pre¬ 
pares  and  passes  an  In  Bond  trans¬ 
portation  entry  at  the  seaboard  cus¬ 
tom  house.  Copies  of  this  entry  and 
manifest  are  distributed  in  various 
directions,  including  one  copy  to  the 
interior  custom  house,  one  as  a  car¬ 
riers  manifest,  one  to  the  discharg¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  United  States  Cus¬ 
toms  at  the  dock,  another  to  the  offi¬ 
cer  at  the  terminal  of  the  inland 
carrier,  etc.  The  custom  house 
broker,  by  messenger  service,  has  to 
sec  all  of  this  done.  Cartage  orders 
in  favor  of  a  bonded  truckman  are 
issued  and  delivery  order  on  the  pier 
in  favor  of  the  truckman  is  issued. 
The  operation  may  also  include  pay¬ 
ment  of  collect  ocean  freight  and  se¬ 
curing  of  release  at  the  steamship 
office  and  filing  it  with  the  delivery 
clerk  at  the  pier.  Of  course  inland 
bill  of  lading  or  shipping  note  must 
also  be  prepared.  Some  import  for¬ 
warding  agency  must  attend  to  all 
of  this.  Merchandise  does  not  just 
hop  out  of  the  hold  of  an  import 
ship  into  the  freight  car  to  the  in¬ 
terior.  In  this  and  many  other  as¬ 
pects,  it  is  a  highly  specialized  ser¬ 
vice,  especially  for  department 
stores  which  usually  require  the 
most  expeditious  service. 

To  any  store  not  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  routing  import  freight,  we 
would  recommend  that  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  reliable  shipping  agency, 
experienced  in  import  freight,  be 
consulted  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  best  routing  from  the  standpoint 
of  expedition  and  economy.  Prefer¬ 
ably,  it  should  be  a  shipping  agency 
specializing  in  the  general  dry  goods 
trade  and  equipped  to  handle  import 
shipping  via  the  various  “outports” 
in  addition  to  New  York.  An  or¬ 
ganization  with  its  own  offices 
abroad  usually  tends  to  a  coordi¬ 
nated  through  service. 
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TRAFnc  Topics 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Resume,  Concluded,  of  Roundtable  Discussions 
at  Traffic  Group’s  Mid-Year  Convention 


The  majority  of  members  pres¬ 
ent  were  using  the  railroad  pick¬ 
up  and  delivery  service  success¬ 
fully.  A  few  stores,  because  of  pecu¬ 
liar  problems,  were  still  using  their 
own  truckman  and  receiving  the 
railroad  allowance  of  5  cents  per 
cwt. 

'I'yjiical  of  the  reasons  advanced 
for  the  non-use  of  railroad  delivery 
service,  was  one  given  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  McDermott,  Traffic  Manager  of 
\Vo(Klward  &  Lothrop,  Washington. 
D.  C.: 

“We  use  our  own  truckman  who 
visits  the  freight  stations  twice  daily 
because  we  feel  it  is  an  advantage 
to  get  the  freight  just  when  we  want 
it.  In  this  way,  there  is  no  difficulty 
getting  it  either  at  the  store  or  ware- 
liouse,  wherever  it  belongs.  We 
tried  the  railroad  delivery  service  in 
the  beginning,  but  we  had  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  getting  the  merchandise  de¬ 
livered  to  the  proper  |X)int.  While 
the  railroad  allowance  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  does  not  cover  the  charges 
w’hich  we  pay  our  truckman,  we  feel 
it  is  to  our  advantage  to  i)ay  a  little 
more  under  the  circumstances." 

Back  Orders 

Practically  all  stores  represented 
at  this  session  did  not  charge  back 
to  the  manufacturer,  excess  trans¬ 
portation  charges  caused  by  back  or¬ 
ders.  The  main  reason  advanced 
was  that  merchandise  was  hard  to 
get  and  if  the  practice  of  charging 
back  transportation  on  back  orders 
was  followed,  manufacturers  might 
hold  up  needed  merchandise  until 
the  order  was  completed  instead  of 
making  partial  shipments  as  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

Non-Insurance  on  Parcel  Post 
Shipments 

The  majority  of  the  stores  repre¬ 
sented  permit  the  manufacturer  to 
insure  the  parcel  post  shipments  and 
the  insurance  is  added  to  the  invoice 
and  paid  by  the  store.  A  few  stores 

(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  A  recent  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  to  stores  in  the  metronoli- 
tan  district,  disclosed  that  a  great  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  stores  were  using  free  pickup 
and  delivery  service  successfully.) 


follow  the  practice  of  instructing  the 
manufacturer  not  to  insure  their 
parcel  post  shipments  and  they  re- 
ixjrted  that  their  savings  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  losses  which  they  have 
to  absorb. 

As  indicative  of  the  varying  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  followed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  insurance  on  outgoing  par¬ 
cel  post  shipments  to  customers  and 
merchandise  returns  to  vendors. 
Mr.  Rothkugel  stated :  "We  insure 
all  outgoing  parcel  post  returns  to 
vendors  and  add  the  cost  of  insur¬ 
ance  to  the  merchandise  return  form 
and  it  is  paid  by  the  vendor." 

Mr.  Frank  Russell  of  the  Denver 
Dry  Goods  Company,  Denver,  Colo., 
stated :  "W’e  do  not  insure  through 
the  Government,  but  rather  carry  a 
l)arcel  post  insurance  policy." 

Mr.  McDermott  of  Woodward  & 
Lothrop.  Washington.  D.  C.  said, 
"We  have  a  ])arcel  post  in.surance 
]M)licy.  However,  we  had  so  many 
losses  on  ]>areel  jiost  shiiMiients  to 
vendors  in  Xew  York  City  that  we 
decided  to  insure  these  returns 
through  the  Government  for  $5.(X) 
for  which  we  pay  5  cents.  Since  the 
inauguration  of  this  practice,  we 
have  had  no  further  losses  on  these 
shipments. 

Mrs.  O.  (^slK)rn  of  L.  S.  .\yres 
&  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. :  "We 
formerly  had  a  i)arcel  post  policy 
but  found  that  we  were  paying  more 
for  it  than  the  total  amount  of  the 
losses  which  we  sustained.  We 
therefore  dropped  our  parcel  post 
policy  and  we  are  now  carrying  our 
own  insurance.  This  has  lieen  very 
successful." 

Pre-retailing  of  Orders 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  pre- 
retailing  of  orders  speeded  up  the 
marking  of  merchandise.  In  the 
large  majority  of  stores,  where  this 
system  is  in  effect,  it  is  confined  to 
certain  departments.  It  was  agreed 
that  while  pre-retailing  was  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  receiving  department, 
the  major  reason  for  pre-retailing 
was  to  make  the  buyer  think  in 
terms  of  what  he  could  get  for  the 
merchandise  at  the  time  he  is  buy¬ 
ing  it.  Especially  on  orders  which 


are  mailed  out  from  the  store,  the 
merchandise  manager  wants  to  know 
what  the  buyer  is  going  to  get  for 
the  merchandise  before  he  o.k.’s  the 
order. 

The  discussion  brought  out  the 
fact  that  while  the  buyer  was  natur¬ 
ally  permitted  to  make  price  changes 
l)efore  the  merchandise  was  marked, 
less  than  5%  of  pre-retailed  orders 
were  changed. 

In  some  stores,  the  buyer  must 
o.k.  the  invoice  before  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  marked  while  in  other  stores 
this  is  not  necessary. 

*  *  ♦ 

Payment  of  Truck  Charges 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  issued  the  following 
order  with  respect  to  payment  of 
truck  charges: 

Investigation  of  the  matters  and 
things  involved  in  this  proceeding 
having  been  made,  and  said  division, 
on  the  date  hereof,  having  made  and 
filed  a  report  herein  containing  its 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
thereon,  which  report  is  made  a  part 
hereof : 

It  is  ordered,  That  the  following 
rules  governing  the  settlement  of 
tariff  rates  and  charges  of  common 
carriers  of  projicrty  by  motor  vehicle 
l)e.  and  they  are  hereby,  prescribed 
to  become  effective  October  1 ,  1937 : 

1 :  Upon  taking  precautions 

deemed  by  them  to  Ite  sufficient  to 
assure  payment  of  the  tariff  charges 
within  the  credit  period  herein  speci¬ 
fied.  common  carriers  by  motor 
vehicle  may  relinquish  possession  of 
freight  in  advance  of  the  i>ayment 
of  the  tariff  charges  thereon  and  may 
extend  credit  in  the  amount  of  such 
charges  to  those  who  undertake  to 
pay  them,  such  persons  herein  being 
called  shippers,  for  a  period  of  7 
days,  excluding  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays  other  than  Saturday  half¬ 
holidays.  When  the  freight  bill  cov¬ 
ering  a  shipment  is  presented  to  the 
shipper  on  or  before  the  date  of  de¬ 
livery,  the  credit  period  shall  run 
from  the  first  12  o’clock  midnight 
following  delivery  of  the  freight. 
When  the  freight  bill  is  not  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  shipper  on  or  before 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Vendor  Relations  Committee  Notes 


IRWIN  D.  WOLF.  Chairman  of 
the  V'endor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  has  returned  from  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  pleasant  trip  abroad.  While 
away  he  visited  many  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  cities  and  observed  at  first 
hand  retail  and  manufacturing  op¬ 
erations  as  conducted  abroad,  par¬ 
ticularly  new  creations  in  fashion 
merchandise.  Through  his  connec¬ 
tions  abroad,  he  was  in  a  position 
to  observe  the  effects  of  economic 
and  ]K)litical  conditions  on  business 
and  uixm  the  attitude  of  the  public 
in  general.  UiM»n  his  return,  he 
stated  that  he  was  ]ileased  to  know 
that  he  could  “relax"  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  hu.sine.ss  and  clear  his  mind 
lor  some  perspective  thinking  s(» 
essential  at  the  present  time.  Need¬ 
less  to  state,  he  came  hack  with 
many  new  ideas  which  doubtless  he 
will  jnit  into  effect  in  the  business 
with  which  he  is  connected  and  we 
trust  for  the  interest  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  NRDGA. 

W'e  gladly  welcome  his  return  aiul 
the  renewal  of  his  duties  as  Chair¬ 
man. 

♦  *  * 

Irving  C.  Fox,  counsel  lor  the 
XRDGA.  was  a  guest  at  the  semi¬ 
annual  convention  of  the  N.ational 
Cloak  and  Suit  Recoverv  Hoard  held 
at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker.  .August 
30.  .Addressing  the  group.  Mr.  Fox 
stated  that  the  organized  retailers  (»t 
this  country  welcome  the  c<K»[»era- 
tive  assistance  it  was  now  to  receive 
from  this  branch  of  the  ready-to- 
wear  industry  and  praised  this  ty])e 
of  team  work  as  lx*ing  es.sential 
to  the  modern  comlnct  of  business. 
He  expressed  the  ho])e  that  the  new 
friendship  between  retailers  and 
manufacturers  woukl  develop  along 
broader  lines  an<l  assume  a  perman¬ 
ent  .status. 

“Referring  to  legislation  r»f  the 
tyjie  of  the  Robinson-Patman  .Act 
and  the  Miller-Tydings  law  as 
‘mirages’,  the  NRDG.A  counsel 
told  the  cloak  men  that  the  only 
constructive  legislation  that  can 
work  was  that  of  mutual  agreement 
between  buyer  and  seller  built  on 
the  type  of  the  agreement  entered 
into  betwen  the  cloak  trade  as.socia- 
tion  and  the  retailers  through  its 
Vendor  Relations  Committee’’. 

Millinery  Stabilization  Commis¬ 
sion 

The  .As.sociate  Council  of  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  held 

September,  1937 


another  meeting  at  which  the 
promulgated  trade  practices  of  the 
Commission  were  studied  in  detail, 
rite  attitude  of  the  Council  toward 
each  of  the  trade  practices  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  letter  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  by  Irwin  1).  Wolf,  Chairman. 
Suhse(|uently,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Commission,  Mr.  Wolf.  Irving 
C.  Fox  and  W.  L.  Walker  met  with 
memlKTS  t)f  the  Commission  at  the 
NRDGA  offices  and  di.scussed  the 
comments  which  the  Cfumcil  had 
made  regarding  the  (.'ommission’s 
trade  ])ractices.  particularly  on  tho.se 
to  which  the  Council  raised  objec¬ 
tions.  Members  «if  the  Millinery 
.Stabilization  Commis.sion  ])resent 
expressed  the  hope  that  through 
such  discussions  a  better  under¬ 
standing  could  l)e  reached  so  that 
the  necessary  cctoiieration  l)etween 
retailers  and  manufacturers  could  Ik* 
obtained. 


the  date  of  delivery,  the  credit  peri¬ 
od  shall  run  from  the  first  12  o’clock 
midnight  following  the  presentation 
of  the  freight  bill. 

2:  Where  a  common  carrier  by 
motor  vehicle  has  relinquished  pos¬ 
session  of  freight  and  collected  the 
amount  of  tariff  charges  jiresented 
by  it  as  the  total  amount  of  such 
charges,  and  another  freight  bill  for 
additional  freight  charges  is  there¬ 
after  presented  to  the  shipper,  the 
carrier  may  extent  credit  in  the 
amount  of  such  additional  charges 
for  a  period  of  30  calendar  days  to 
be  computed  from  the  first  12 
o’clock  midnight  following  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  subsequently  pre¬ 
sented  freight  bill. 

3:  Freight  bills  for  all  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  shall  be  presented  to 
the  shippers  within  7  calendar  days 
from  the  first  12  o’clock  midnight 
following  delivery  of  the  freight. 

4:  Shippers  may  elect  to  have 
their  freight  bills  presented  by  means 
of  the  United  States  mails,  and 
when  the  mail  service  is  so  used,  the 
time  of  mailing  by  the  carrier  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  time  of  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  bills.  In  case  of  dispute 
as  to  the  time  of  mailing,  the  post- 


Manufacturers  Still  Organizing 

A  new  organization  has  been 
formed  with  the  name  “Underwear 
and  Negligee  Stabilization  Board”. 
It  is  rejjorted  that  the  certificate  of 
incorixjration  has  been  filed,  and 
that  the  “steering  committee"  of  the 
Board  has  prepared  a  list  of  “trade 
practices”  to  regulate  the  merchan¬ 
dising  activities  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers.  It  proposes  to  sulmiit  these  pro- 
|K»sals  to  its  memlK>rship  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  and  other  indu.stries  will 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  retailers  are  of  material 
inqK)rtance  adopting  rules  intended 
to  govern  the  actions  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  that  they  will  not  make  the 
mistake  of  attempting  to  put  them 
into  oi^eration  before  the  Vendor 
Relations  Committee  has  had  the 
opjK)rtunity  to  give  such  rules  due 
consideration  in  acordance  with  the 
jxilicy  stated  in  the  Platform  adopt¬ 
ed  by  NRDG.A. 


mark  shall  Ix'  accepted  as  showing 
such  time. 

5 :  The  mailing  by  the  shipper  of 
valid  checks,  drafts  or  money  orders, 
which  are  satisfactory  to  the  carrier, 
in  payment  of  freight  charges  within 
the  credit  ixriod  allowed  such  ship¬ 
per  may  be  deemed  to  be  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff  rates  and  charges 
within  the  credit  period  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  rules.  In  case  of  dis¬ 
pute  as  to  the  time  of  mailing,  the 
]X)stmark  shall  lx  accepted  as  show¬ 
ing  such  time. 

It  is  further  ordered,  That  this  in¬ 
vestigation  as  it  relates  to  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  contract  carriers  of  property 
by  motor  vehicle  be,  and  it  is  here¬ 
by,  discontinued. 

It  is  further  ordered,  That,  effec¬ 
tive  October  1,  1937,  our  orders  en¬ 
tered  March  17,  1936,  and  July  8, 
1936,  under  the  authority  of  section 
223  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  1935, 
in  the  matter  of  collection  of  rates 
and  charges  at  destination  by  com¬ 
mon  carriers  by  motor  vehicle  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  vacated  and  set 
aside. 

And  it  is  further  ordered.  That 
this  order  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  further  order  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 


Traffic  Topics 

{Continued  jroni  page  48) 
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The  Controller  and  Retail  Problems 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


increase  the  number  of  transactions, 
which  is  the  third  suggestion  for 
meeting  the  problem  of  rising  costs. 
While  the  general  trend  of  the  price 
movement,  during  the  past  two  years 
or  so,  has  helped  to  bring  alxmt  an 
increase  in  the  average  sale,  appar¬ 
ently  no  such  natural  ally  exists  with 
respect  to  increasing  the  number  of 
transactions.  More  employment  to 
more  people  is  probably  the  only 
hoj)e  for  the  retailer  in  general.  But 
in  individual  cases  a  careful  research 
into  the  statistics  of  your  business, 
particularly  the  shopping  habits  of 
your  customers  in  your  own  store, 
may  help  you  to  more  intensively 
cultivate  your  present  clientele, 
bringing  more  volume  to  help  cover 
additional  operating  costs. 

Incidentally,  many  retail  execu¬ 
tives  are  currently  concerned  with 
the  facts  revealed  by  ])ublished  sta¬ 
tistics  indicating  that  transactions 
have  shown  no  real  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  in  department  stores  during 
the  ])ast  two  years  or  so,  despite  the 
increase  in  sales  volume.  So,  per¬ 
haps,  the  trade  as  a  whole  has  a  real 
problem  to  solve,  a  problem  in 
fundamentals. 


control.  Why?  Simply  l)ecause 
business  was  in  excess  of  last  year. 
That  attitude  is  one  which  the  con¬ 
troller  must  combat,  even  though  he 
will  at  times  risk  unix>pularity.  He 
.should  attempt  to  make  his  fellow 
executives  realize  that  the  difficulties 
in  times  of  depression  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  mistakes  of  good  times. 

One  thing  in  particular  the  con¬ 
troller  should  do  in  connection  with 
expense  control — when  the  business 
trend  is  upward,  budget  in  dollars. 
That  will  tend  to  keep  expense  ra¬ 
tios  down ;  when  the  sales  trend  is 
downward,  budget  in  percentages. 
That  will  safeguard  dollars. 

Higher  wages  call  for  a  procedure 
for  the  appraisal  of  productivity  of 
each  member  of  the  store’s  staff  for 
whom  yardsticks  may  be  established. 
In  the  past,  large  stores  alone  under¬ 
took  to  do  this  beyond  the  appraisal 
of  salespeo]ile.  but  today  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  reviewing  each  staff  member 
is  paramount,  even  in  the  smaller 
establishment. 

The  last  few  months  have  seen  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  stores  to 
expand  and  renovate.  Some  of  the 
expansion  and  remodeling  without 


doubt  may  be  necessary,  but  the  con¬ 
troller  must  be  the  one  to  point  out 
that  while  present  volume  or  liquid 
capital  may  warrant  the  expendi¬ 
tures,  future  operations  will  be  sad¬ 
dled  with  interest,  depreciation,  and 
maintenance  on  these  capital  ex¬ 
penditures.  There  may  l)e  a  question 
as  to  whether  future  volume  can 
stand  these  additional  charges  besides 
those  increased  operating  costs  that 
will  come  involuntarily.  Perhaps  a 
basis  for  argument  against  some  of 
these  capita  expenditures  may  be 
found  in  a  budget  of  income  and  dis¬ 
bursements — a  financial  budget  that 
will  also  take  in  all  tax  requirements. 
Many  proposals  for  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  thus  can  be  “nipped  in  the 
budget.” 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  to¬ 
day  and  tomorrow’  call  for  a  most 
exhaustive  research  of  expenses  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  controller. 
These  times  may  bring  into  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  each  and  every  con¬ 
troller  innumerable  small  crises.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  each  crisis 
in  history  developed  a  man.  And 
why  can’t  the  smaller  crises  in  busi¬ 
ness  develop  their  men?  I’m  sure 
they  will,  provided  there  are  men 
who  sense  and  measure  up  to  their 
responsibilities,  men  who  can  really 
;>ssist  in  solving  present  day  retail 
problems. 


It  apjiears  to  me  that  the  use  of  -  -  . 

part-time  help  as  a  means  of  reduc¬ 
ing  operating  costs  will  not  be  so  ^ 

effective  in  the  future.  In  fact,  it  PerSOnncl  TeStillfi 

has  almost  come  to  l)e  my  conviction  ® 

that  short-time  or  extra  employees  (Continued  from  page  31) 

for  the  most  part  are  expensive. 

Considering  the  ]x)or  service  which  aspects.  Much  more  detailed  re-  These  preliminary  experiments  in 
they  render  on  the  whole.  It  would  search  is  required,  and  many  inter-  assessing  sales  ability  show  such 

not  be  surprising  to  see  more  and  esting  clues  need  to  be  followed  up.  promise  that  Harrod’s  consider 

more  stores  abandoning  entirely,  or  Research,  specially  aimed  at  the  them  a  stimulus  towards  further  in- 
almost  .so.  the  use  of  part-time  and  analysis  of  sales  ability,  should  be-  vestigation.  It  is  at  present  under 

extra  help  in  the  near  future  as  a  gin  with  an  intensive  study  of  the  consideration  by  the  Institute 

means  of  effecting  l)etter  employee  more  successful  salespeople,  and  the  whether  the  wide  importance  of  such 

relations  as  well  as  reducing  costs,  first  stage  should  be  a  consideration  a  stud}’  does  not  necessitate  a  much 
This  means  having  a  squad  of  em-  of  the  means  of  measuring  “sue-  broader  basis  for  the  research  then 

ployees  trained  to  work  in  a  number  cess.”  Neither  efficiency  reports  the  operation  of  one  store, 

of  departments'  and  probably  insti-  from  buyers  and  employment  mana-  tu  ir  r  t  • 

tilting  a  merchandising  program  gers  nor  sales  figures  are  completely  ruture  oi  1  esting 

that  will  aim  at  reducing  the  ex-  satisfactory.  Consequently,  the  pre-  The  Harrod  experiment  leads  us 

treme  monthly  variations  in  sales  in  paration  of  some  reliable  inde.x  of  to  ask  whether  or  not  our  salesper- 

sonie  departments.  sales  ability  would  have  value  for  son  has  to  have  a  different  person- 

many  purposes.  The  next  stage  ality  make-up  from  that  of  our  Bri- 
Ihe  Controller  and  Practical  should  be  to  make  a  detailed  com-  tish  cousins?  If  we  studied  sales- 


Budgetary  Control 

Linked  with  the  problem  of  in¬ 
creasing  cost,  is  the  necessity  for 
budgeting  and  controlling  expenses. 
It  has  been  reported  that  during  the 
spring  of.  the  year  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  shown  for  relaxing  expense 


parison  of  successful  assistants  with 
average  assistants  in  order  to  find 
out  the  w'ays  in  which  their  selling 
practices  vary  and  whether  they 
show  any  significant  differences  in 
types,  appearance,  age,  education, 
home  circumstances,  previous  ex¬ 
perience  or  training. 


people  all  over  the  country  would 
we  find  that  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
really  is  more  high  pressure  than  the 
Pacific?  Is  the  job  of  selling  silk 
by  the  yard  different  in  Chicago 
from  what  it  is  in  Nashville?  Is  a 
buyer  really  a  different  article  in 
Kansas  from  what  he  is  in  Connecti- 
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cut?  \Miat  do  we  really  know  about 
this  craft  of  ours  as  it  exists  all  over 
this  great  country  ?  It  is  knowledge 
of  this  kind  that  will  help  increase 
employee  productivity  and  will  make 
for  more  satisfied  groups  of  em¬ 
ployees. 

In  the  very  near  future,  because 
of  the  changing  economic  picture, 
I  predict  that  we  have  to  have  more 
exact  job  specifications  than  we  have 
ever  had.  that  we  have  to  know  the 
grades  of  our  jobs,  that  we  have  to 
be  able  to  say  very  objectively  that 
this  person  will  he  very  much  hap¬ 
pier  and  more  productive  in  this  job 
than  in  that  because  he  has  thus  and 
so  or  that  this  person  should  Ik*  sent 
to  school  for  this  or  that  because 
he  has  the  ability  to  become  a  good 


executive.  We  must  he  able  to  de¬ 
velop  our  ambitious  people.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  done  for  the  most 
part  a  sloppy  piece  of  work  in  job 
specifications.  The  use  of  tests 
should  be  the  beginning  of  a  better 
one.  Management  has  a  right  at  this 
time  to  look  to  its  personnel  execu¬ 
tives  either  as  storm  centers  or  har¬ 
bors  of  safety.  But  will  personnel 
jieople  develop  their  strength  so  that 
they  can  l)e  thought  of  as  using  jus¬ 
tice,  fairness  and  intelligence  in  se¬ 
lection,  transfer,  promotion  or  salary 
increase?  Will  we  look  up  on  this 
study  and  work  as  an  added  burden 
or  as  an  enrichment  and  a  ])rofes- 
sional  requirement  for  what  is  really 
a  very  honorable  profession? 


Creditgrams 

(Conlinued  from  page  22) 


This  second  method  has  the  de¬ 
cided  advantage  in  that  the  table  can 
Ik?  used  by  the  credit  office  as  well  as 
by  the  selling  department  to  figure 
the  total  cost  of  an  article  to  Ik?  sold 
on  the  installment  plan.  In  addition 
to  this  table.  Sears  Roebuck  has  a 
brief  exjdanatory  paragraph  en¬ 
titled  “The  Truth  .About  the  Carry¬ 
ing  Charge”  which  sets  forth,  in 
clear  unmistakable  language  which 
evcryl)ody  can  understand,  the  vari¬ 
ous  rea.sons  for  making  such  a 
charge.  It  reads  as  follows : 

“Wherever  you  ‘buy  on  credit’ 
you  pay  a  carrying  charge  over  and 
al)ove  what  the  goods  should  cost 
you  if  you  paid  all  cash.  This  carry¬ 
ing  charge  covers  the  cost  of  Ixiok- 


keeping,  collections,  interest  and  so 
on.  It  is  plainly  seen  that  such 
charges  are  not  necessary  in  a  strict¬ 
ly  all-cash  transaction.  We  want 
\ou  to  understand  fully  that  you  pay 
these  extra  expenses  no  matter  where 
you  ‘buy  on  credit.’  They  may  be 
hidden  in  a  so-called  ‘no-charge-for- 
credit’  price  or  shown  ojienly  as  we 
do  it.  hut  you  may  he  absolutely  sure 
that  they  are  there  and  that  you  pay 
them  regardless.” 

In  view  of  the  recent  action  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  it 
behooves  all  retailers  to  give  .serious 
consideration  to  the  problem  of 
changing  over  to  a  trouble-proof 
method  of  quoting  the  carrying 
charge. 


When  and  Why  the  Word  ” Rayon” 


WITH  the  keen  interest  which 
is  being  manifested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  fiber  identification 
centering  around  articles  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  rayon,  it  seems 
timely  to  review  briefly  the  circum¬ 
stances  attendant  to  the  acceptance 
of  that  term  as  a  general  designa¬ 
tion.  Few,  we  find,  remember  the 
controversy  of  fifteen  years  ago  over 
the  designation  “artificial  silk”  used 
then  to  describe  articles  made  of 
what  we  now  know  as  “rayon.” 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  played  an  important  part 
in  the  original  discussion  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  word  “rayon”  was 
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the  outcome  of  the  activities  of  a 
committee  composed  of  fiber  pro¬ 
ducers,  consumers  and  retailers. 

The  stor\’  of  the  activities  leading 
up  to  its  acceptance  is  told  in 
Twenty-Five  Years  of  Retail- 
i.VG,  published  last  year  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  G(X)ds  .Association, 
from  which  we  quote  in  part: 

“Rayon  Replaces  Art  Silk 

“In  1922  and  1923  much  confu¬ 
sion  was  created  by  the  growth  in 
retail  stocks  of  what  then  was  known 
as  ‘artificial  silk’.  The  increasing 
dexterity  with  which  manufacturers 
manipulated  this  synthetic  fiber  pre- 


Rules  for  Rayon 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

marks  or  other  names  in  labelling, 
selling  or  advertising  of  fabrics  but 
such  trade  marks  or  names  shall  be 
in  addition  to  designations  herein 
retjuired  to  be  used. 

Rule  8 

.All  stipulations  heretofore  entered 
into  by  any  iiersons  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  hereby 
amended  so  far  as  amendment  may 
Ik?  required  to  jiermit  any  actions 
which  are  jK?rmitted  under  these 
rules. 

Rule  9 

The  Rules  on  Silk  Weighting  as 
submitted  by  the  Silk  Industry  and 
as  approval  by  the  Federal  d'rade 
Commission  under  date  of  June  18, 
1932,  are  hereby  rescinded  and  these 
rules  are  substituted  in  lieu  thereof. 


sented  a  problem.  In  many  stores 
the  term  ‘artificial  silk’  had  been 
shortened  to  ‘art  silk’  and  this  short¬ 
ened  designation  was  in  common  use 
among  fabricators  of  the  material. 
The  increased  skill  in  its  use  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  products  which  the 
consumer,  and  store  people,  could 
not  tell  from  silk.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  began  to  interest  itself 
in  this  situation  and  the  newspapers 
re^Kirted  a  dozen  or  more  complaints 
against  manufacturers  for  mislead¬ 
ing  advertising.  The  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Association,  consid¬ 
ering  this  problem,  realized  that  un¬ 
less  some  prompt  action  was  taken 
it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that 
complaints  would  soon  be  lodged 
against  retail  stores.  The  leading 
manufacturers  in  this  trade  were  in¬ 
vited  to  sit  down  with  a  committee 
of  retailers  and  discuss  the  jxissi- 
bility  of  adopting  a  generic  name 
for  this  filler. 

“They  realized  too  that  the  time 
was  at  hand  when  their  product  need 
not  masquerade  as  an  imitation  of 
something  else,  that  it  was  to  lie- 
come  meritorious  enough  to  stand  on 
its  own  feet  and  build  its  own  repu- 
tion.  .A  series  of  meetings  was  held 
at  the  .Association’s  offices  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  name  were  publicly 
called  for,  with  the  result  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  names  were  suggested. 

“It  was  feared  that  unless  the 
use  of  the  word  ‘Rayon’  was  pro¬ 
tected  some  enterprising  concern 
might  appropriate  it  as  a  private 
trade  mark,  so  the  word  was  regis¬ 
tered  as  a  trade-mark  in  the  name  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  throughout  the  word.” 
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Stores  are  making  better  merchandising  use  of  their 
model  rooms  this  fall.  Here  are  some  examples 
which  are  indicative  of  a  new  and  intelligent  ap¬ 
proach  : 

Ludwig  Baumann,  leading  installment  house,  opened 
a  “Home  Beautiful”  exhibit  of  rooms  decorated  by  six 
columnists  and  home  decoration  writers  on  the  staffs  of 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Their  familiar  names  were 
played  up  in  the  newspaper  announcement  which  invited 
the  public  to  visit  “a  new  and  different  kind  of  style  show 
for  homes.”  “Come  armed  with  paper  and  pencil,”  the 
advertisement  continued,  “ — you’ll  find  a  thousand  clever 
style  pointers  you’ll  want  to  rememljer  .  .  .  Any  room 
may  be  reproduced  in  whole  or  in  part — in  your  home, 
by  our  Staff  of  Interior  Decorators.  Discuss  your  plans 
with  them.  No  charge  for  this  professional  service.” 

Visitors  found  that  the  store  had  made  good  on  its 
promise  concerning  style  pointers.  The  rooms,  those 
done  by  the  guest  decorators  and  those  done  by  the 
store’s  own  staff,  showed  that  the  store  was  alive  to  the 
special  decorating  problems  encountered  by  its  custom¬ 
ers.  Several  of  them  showed  the  corner  windows  which 
are  a  feature  of  almost  every  one  of  the  new  apartment 
houses  which  are  going  up  with  mushroom-like  rapidity 
in  the  Bronx,  and  the  drapery  treatments  were  simple 
and  practical.  Also  featured  was  a  dropped  living  room 
— ^another  highly  popular  architectural  feature  of  the 
new  buildings. 

Several  new  decorating  ideas,  of  the  novel  and  ob¬ 
vious  kind  that  makes  women  sit  up  and  take  notice,  fea¬ 
tured  the  showing.  The  wall  and  floor  treatments  in  an 
18th  Century  living  room  (with  comer  windows)  were 
especially  interesting.  The  floor  was  carpeted  from  wall 
to  wall  in  black  broadloom,  which  made  an  extraordinari- 
Iv  rich  and  dramatic  foundation  for  walls  done  in  alter¬ 


nating  sections  of  oyster  white  imint  and  a  pale  grey, 
self  striped  wall  paper  with  a  gold  motif.  .Against  tliis 
background  treatment  the  traditional  mahogany  used  in 
the  room  and  the  copper,  coral  and  blue  of  upholstery 
and  draperies  assumetl  the  clear  and  forthright  air  usu¬ 
ally  as.sociated  with  Modern  decoration. 

Chief  emphasis  was  laid  in  this  series  of  rooms  on 
Modern,  and  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Modern 
rooms  was  the  handling  of  the  Walls.  At  Ludwig  Bau¬ 
mann’s.  as  in  many  of  the  New  A^ork  stores,  there  is 
increased  attention  paid  to  wood  treatments  for  walls. 
In  one  room,  which  used  walnut  furniture  with  tops  and 
trim  of  bleached  maple,  three  walls  were  painted  dark 
brown  and  the  fourth  was  of  bleached  maple  plywood. 
On  one  wall  in  another  Modern  room,  a  coral  background 
jtaper  with  a  stylized  hamlxx)  motif  was  used.  Against 
this  background  was  hung  a  bamboo  framed  mirror.  In¬ 
cidentally,  there  is  some  evidence  throughout  the  New 
York  stores  of  a  trend  away  from  unframed  mirrors,  and 
towards  the  use  of  mirrors  simply  framed  in  woods  that 
harmonize  with  the  furniture  woods. 

if  Hf  if 

On  the  heels  of  Ludwig  Baumann’s  opening,  came 
an  announcement  from  Bamberger’s,  Newark,  of  the 
painstaking  care  which  they  had  given  to  analysis  of 
the  decorating  problems  of  their  own  customer  class.  Last 
year  Bamberger’s  furnished  five  Charm  Houses, 
scattered  all  over  New  Jersey.  This  year,  after  consid¬ 
erable  research  into  the  building  plans  of  new  houses 
going  up  in  New  Jersey,  they  built  and  furnished  in 
the  store  what  they  believe  to  lie  a  composite  of  the 
architectural  trends  in  their  trade  area.  This  composite 
turned  out  to  be  an  eight  room  American  Colonial  tyiie, 
with  a  center  hall,  both  dining  room  and  breakfast  room. 
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HOME  FURNISHINGS 

^  BY  HELEN  K.  MULHERN  ® 


ST(  )R1''S  arc  nial:iiijj  hfltcr  nu-rcliandisin^  uso  of  their 
model  rooms  this  tall.  Here  are  some  e.xamples 
wliich  are  indicative  of  a  new  and  intellijjent  t'lp- 
I)roach : 

Ludwig  Haumann.  leading  installment  house.  oi)ened 
a  “Home  Heautiful”  exhibit  of  rooms  decorated  hy  six 
columnists  and  home  decoration  writers  on  the  staffs  of 
metropolitan  new.spajxTs.  I'lieir  familiar  names  were 
played  up  in  the  newspai)er  announcement  which  inviteil 
the  public  t(*  visit  “a  new  and  different  kind  of  stvle  show 
for  homes.”  “Come  armed  with  paper  and  pencil.”  the 
advertisement  continued.  " — you'll  find  a  thousand  clever 
style  ]K)inters  you'll  want  to  remember  .  .  .  .\nv  room 
may  he  reproduced  in  whole  or  in  part — in  your  home, 
by  our  Staff  of  Interictr  Decorators.  Discuss  your  plans 
with  them.  Xo  charge  for  this  professional  service.” 

X’isitors  found  that  the  store  had  made  good  on  its 
promise  concerning  style  pointers.  The  rooms,  those 
done  by  the  guest  decorators  and  those  done  by  the 
store’s  own  staff,  showed  that  the  store  was  alive  to  the 
sjtecial  decorating  problems  encountered  by  its  custom¬ 
ers.  Several  of  tbeni  showed  tbe  corner  windows  which 
are  a  feature  of  altnost  every  one  of  the  new  apartment 
houses  which  are  going  up  with  mushroom-like  rapidity 
in  the  Bronx,  and  the  drapery  treatments  were  simple 
and  jjractical.  Also  featured  was  a  dropped  living  room 
— another  highly  ]X)pular  architectural  feature  of  the 
new  buildings. 

Several  new  decorating  ideas,  of  the  novel  and  ob¬ 
vious  kind  that  makes  women  sit  up  and  take  notice,  fea¬ 
tured  the  showing.  The  wall  and  floor  treatments  in  an 
18th  Century  living  room  (with  corner  windows)  were 
especially  interesting.  The  floor  was  carpeted  from  wall 
to  wall  in  black  broadloom.  wbich  made  an  extraordinari¬ 
ly  rich  and  dramatic  foundation  for  walls  done  in  alter- 
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nating  .sections  of  oyster  white  i)aint  and  a  i)ale  grey, 
.self  strijted  wall  ])aper  with  a  gold  motif  .\gainst  diis 
background  treatment  the  traditional  mahogany  used  iti 
the  room  and  the  cop^ter.  coral  and  blue  of  upholstery 
:ind  dra])eries  assumed  the  clear  and  forthright  air  ttsit- 
ally  as.sociated  with  Modem  decoration. 

Chief  enii)ha.sis  was  laid  in  this  series  of  rooms  on 
Modem,  and  the  most  interesting  featnre  of  the  Modern 
rooms  was  the  handling  of  the  Walls.  .\t  Ludwig  Bau- 
tnann's.  as  in  many  of  the  New  York  stores,  there  is 
increased  attention  jtaid  t(t  wood  treatments  for  wtills. 
Iti  one  room,  which  used  walnut  furniture  with  tops  and 
trim  of  bleached  mai)le.  three  walls  were  painted  dark 
brown  and  the  fourth  was  of  bleached  maple  ])lywood. 

( )n  one  wall  in  another  Modern  room,  a  coral  hackgronnd 
l^aper  with  a  stylized  hamlK)o  motif  was  u.sed.  .\gainst 
this  background  was  hung  a  bamboo  framed  mirror.  In¬ 
cidentally.  there  is  .some  evidence  throughout  the  New 
York  stores  of  a  trend  away  from  unframed  mirrors.  ;incl 
towanls  the  use  of  mirrors  simply  framed  in  woods  that 
harmonize  with  the  furniture  woods. 

^  3|c  4c  :1e 

Dn  the  heels  of  Ludwig  Baumann’s  ojiening,  came 
an  announcement  from  BamlKTger’s.  Newark,  of  the 
jtainstaking  care  which  they  had  given  to  analysis  of 
the  decorating  problems  of  their  f)wn  customer  class.  1  .ast 
year  Bamberger’s  furnished  five  Charm  Hou.ses, 
scattered  all  over  New  Jersey.  'I'ln’s  year,  after  consid¬ 
erable  research  into  the  building  ])lans  of  new  houses 
going  up  in  New  Jersey,  they  built  and  furni.sbed  in 
the  store  what  they  Itelieve  to  he  a  composite  of  the 
architectural  trends  in  their  trade  area.  This  comjio.site 
turned  out  to  he  an  eight  room  American  Colonial  type, 
with  a  center  hall,  botli  dining  room  and  breakfast  room. 
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Ludwig  Baumann  Every 

TO''  Celebration 


fiH^ 

Save  33Vi%  and  Mora 


W«mu  VALIV 

nnt  Etch  om  tppeovod  bjr  a  ConnittM  al 
leoa  CitatoMMra  for  froab,  now  atyU  ...  for 
laotod  qnoUty ...  for  Pomade  lew  prka!  Now 
dapanmowtt  ■calabntint  oiv  79th  jpoar  of  oaro* 
ka  to  Now  Yorh.  Coma  Ib  and  too  tww  eo» 
ffrta/jr  Lodwlf  Baonaan  covora  ovary  nood  of  ij 
the  fandly  aa  wtf  ao  tka  bema. 

Comm  mmd 


Ludwig  Baumann  takes  the  consumer-approved  theme  to  its  heart.  These  portions  of  a  full-page  anniversary 
sale  ad  show  the  emphasis  laid  on  serviceability  and  testing  and  on  the  consumer  advisory  committee  idea. 


a  powder  room  and  a  downstairs  room  used  as  a  library. 
Room  sizes  are  believed  to  represent  typical  sizes  in 
new  homes.  Decoration  throughout  leans  to  the  subtle 
and  luxurious. 

The  Bamberger  technique  in  publicity  buildup  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  skillful,  and  is  certainly  the  most  pains¬ 
taking,  that  homefurnishing  promotion  gets  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  It  is  a  good  example  of  store  wide 
coordination,  and  it  is  worth  study.  Bamlierger’s,  of 
course,  is  organized  up  to  the  hilt  to  promote  homefur- 
nishings ;  but  even  stores  that  operate  on  a  smaller  scale 
could  learn  and  profit  from  its  methods — at  least  to  the 
extent  of  having  the  advertising  department  understand 
fully  what’s  going  on  in  model  room  promotions. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

B.  Altman  &  Co.  has  been  using  two  model  room  set¬ 
ups  in  the  floorcovering  department  to  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  buying  a  correctly  sized  rug.  The  fur¬ 
niture  grouping  is  fairly  sketchy,  so  that  attention  is 
concentrated  on  the  floors.  Elach  room  is  14  x  18j4' 
In  one  a  9  x  12  rug  is  used,  with  the  exposed  flooring 
painted  white  to  emphasize  its  inadequacy.  In  the  other, 
a  room  of  the  same  dimensions,  a  12  x  16J4  rug  demon¬ 
strates  the  correct  size  selection. 

To  back  up  its  promotion  Altman’s  is  carrying  24  sizes 
of  rugs.  An  extremely  effective  newspaper  ad  of  the 
“informative”  type  announced  the  promotion:  “We’ve 
studied  the  situation.  We’ve  found  that  practically  all 
rooms  fall  into  24  sizes.  We’ve  found  a  noted  rug  weaver 
who  sees  things  our  way  .  .  .  Measure  your  room,  come 
in  and  consult  our  chart.”  (There  is  something  here 
of  the  research-behind-the-bright-idea  tone  that  charac¬ 
terizes  the  Bamberger  meth(^.)  The  rugs  carry  the 
store’s  own  label,  which  includes  a  fist  of  the  sizes  avail¬ 
able. 

*  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

On  the  hunt  through  New  York  stores  one  finds 
quickly  enough  this  season  that  the  predicted  drop  in 
early  American  maple  promotion  has  not  come  to  pass. 
In  Macy’s  the  space  long  given  over  to  modern  maple 
now  houses  traditional  maple,  and  the  Guilford  group 
has  some  extensive  additions.  There  is  plentiful  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  of  a  more  formal  and  graceful  treat¬ 
ment  of  traditional  maple,  and  the  shopping  customers 
seem  to  approve  of  this. 


They’re  Still  Persians 

Although  Persia  officially  adopted  the  name  Iran 
some  time  ago,  rugs  made  in  that  country  are  still 
called  “Persian”.  A  worried  inquirer  wants  to  know  if 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  likely  to  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  this — on  the  basis  of  a  ruling  that  products  may 
not  bear  geographical  names  of  this  type  unless  they  ac¬ 
tually  originate  in  the  country  specified — and,  he  points 
out,  “they  can’t  very  well  be  Persian  if  there  isn’t  any 
Persia  any  more.”  This  point  can  hardly  be  raised  seri¬ 
ously,  since  the  ruling  is  designed  to  prevent  products 
made  in  one  country  from  carrying  the  name  of  another 
country.  (The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  interested, 
for  instance,  in  the  fact  that  “Persian”  Lamb  comes 
from  several  countries.)  Buyers  around  this  town 

Wanomokar'i  DOESN'T  put  pricat  up  in  Saptambar!  ^ 

What  was  ^25  in  August  is  | 
^25  In  September — not  ^50!  f 

i! 

I 

W«  don't  tell  you  i  thins  U  worth  *25  in  August  ind  then  nuke  you  pay  *50  for  it 
,  m  September.  You  can  come  in  tomorrow  and  buy  at  the  low  prices  that  rocked 
the  town  in  August.  We  don’t  have  August  sales  or  any  other  sales.  We  do  have 
low  prices  all  year,  ao  that  even  when  sales  were  snowing  the  town  under,  it  was 
our  low  prices  that  people  exclaimed  about!  This  is  Wanamaker's  unique  policy, 
and  it’s  causing  Wanamaker  business  in  some  cases  to  double,  triple  that  of  last 
year.  You’ve  heard  of  the  ’’vidoua  drcle.”  We’ve  created  its  opposite,  a  “propitious 
circle:’’  Instead  of  doing  furniture  business  two  months  a  year  and  practically 
shutting  up  shop  the  other  ten,  we  sell  great  quantities  every  month.  Thus  we 
keep  maAufacturers  busy  all  year  .  .  .  they  quote  us  low  prices  all  year 
.  ....-ypB  .lce  how  it  revolves.  So  come  to  Wanamaker’s  for  furs  or  fumiturs 
or  anydiing  else  .  .  .  Wanamaker  prices  srill  not  go  up  in  Sepwrtbei., 


This  ad,  appearing  just  after  other  New  York  stores  ended 
their  August  sales,  is  an  example  of  the  method  Wana* 
maker's  is  using  to  capitalize  on  its  no-sale  policy.  The 
question  is  whether  other  stores  will  follow  the  leader. 
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TWO  STATEMENTS 
WORTH  READING 


]_#  "Because  Liberty  Mutual  insures  good  risks 
only,  more  than  175,000  manufacturers,  merchants  and  individual  home 
and  car  owners  are  saving  money  and  enjoying  a  preferred  service  on  all 
forms  of  liability  insurance.  Cash  dividends  of  $56,414,425  have  been  re¬ 
turned  to  policyholders  since  organization  in  1912.  Meanwhile,  Liberty 
Mutual  has  gained  steadily  in  size  and  strength.” 


Financial  Statement 

June  30, 1937 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Investments* . $43,588,828.91 

Home  Office  Building  Under  Construction  .  1,249,076.41 

Cash  in  Offices,  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  4,035,688.88 

Premiums  in  Course  of  Collection  (Net)  — 

none  over  90  days  due .  3,734,162.99 

Interest  Accrued  and  Other  Assets  ....  388,514.69 

Total  Admitted  .Assets . $52,996,271.88 


*Bonds  which  qualify  for  amortisation  under  Insurance  Department 
regulations  are  valued  above  on  an  amortised  basis,  and  all  other 
bonds  and  all  stocks  are  at  June  30,  1937,  market  quotations. 

Securities  carried  at  $3,481,640.24  in  the  above  statement  are  de¬ 
posited  as  required  by  law. 


Reserves  for: 

Losses . 

Unearned  Premiums . 

Dividends  on  Expired  Policies . 

Expenses,  Taxes  and  Sundry  Accounts  Payable 
Reserve  for  Dividends  on  Unexpired  Policies  . 
Reserve  for  Investment  Fluctuations  and 

Other  Contingencies . 

Guaranty  Fund  ....  $  200,000.00 
General  Surplus  ....  7,422,016.71 

Total  Liabilities,  Reserves  and  Surplus  . 


$26,000,000.00 

12,282,000.00 

600,000.00 

1,002,255.17 

3,200,000.00 

2,290,000.00 


7,622,016.71 

$52,996,271.88 


LIBERTYra  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE^^^OMPANY 


Home  Office:  31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Offices  in  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 


LIBERTY  MUTUAL-.-  writes  Workmen's  Compensation,  Automobile  and  all  other  forms  of  Liability  Insurance;  also 
Burglary  Insurance  and  Fidelity  Bonds.  All  forms  of  Fire  Insurance  are  written  by  the 
UNITED  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
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“I’VE  LEARNED  EIGHT 
NEW  WAYS  TO  CUT 
CREDIT  COSTS” 


New  Free  Book  Tells  New 
Uses  of  Age  Analysis  of 
Charge  Accounts 


•  you  know  all  the  benctits 
and  uses  of  age  analysis  of  charge 
accounts?  How  to  use  age  analysis 
to  measure  the  slow  account  prob¬ 
lem— todetermine  the  relationship 
between  slowness  of  accounts  and 
bad  debt  losses,  between  slowness 
of  accounts  and  extra  bookkeeping 
and  collection  costs,  between  slow¬ 
ness  of  accounts  and  extra  interest 
costs^ 

How  to  make  age  analysis  reveal 
the  proportion  of  frozen  assets  in 
your  accounts  receivable?  How  to 
find  the  relationship  between  slow 
accounts  and  the  failure  to  take 
full  advantage  of  cash  discounts, 
between  carrying  slow  accounts 
and  borrowing  from  a  bank,  be¬ 
tween  slow  accounts  and  capital 
turnover  and  rate  of  profit? 

How  to  measure  the  actual  cost 
of  carrying  slow  accounts?  How  to 
set  up  reserves  for  depreciation  of 
accounts  receivable?  How  to  check 
the  efficiency  of  collection  work 
and  the  trend  of  collections?  How 
to  base  collection  methods  u|x>n 
age  anaivsis? 


All  these  important  points  and 
others  are  fully  discussed  in  a  new 
free  book,  "Age  Analysis  of  Charge 
Accounts",  written  by  Dr.  Clyde 
William  Phelps,  Head,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economics,  Universitv  of 
Chattanooga.  Dr.  Phelps'  practical 
book  is  the  first  comprehensive  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  how  to  interpret 
the  facts  ana  relationships  revealed 
by  age  analysis  and  how  to  utilize 
these  data  in  practical  credit  man¬ 
agement.  The  book  will  prove  a 
revelation  to  retailers  not  now  ben¬ 
efiting  by  age  analysis.  Those  al¬ 
ready  aging  their  accounts  should 
learn  various  additional  profitable 
uses  of  the  practice. 

Mail  coupon  for  free  copy 

Household  Finance  Corporation 
has  published  this  book  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  credit 
methods.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  to  any 
retailer  or  credit 
manager  without 
obligation.  Mail 
the  coupon  for 


HOUSEHOLD  FIHAHCE 

CORPORATION  and  Subsidiaries 

"Doctor  oj  Family  Finances" 

...  on*  of  Airwriea'i  leading  family  finance  organizationi  with  228  branches  in  148  cities 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

Dept.  NJRDG-9,  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  "Age  Analysis  of  Charge  Accounts”.  This 

request  places  me  under  no  obligation. 


Still  call  their  Persian  rugs  Persians,  though  some  of  the 
manufacturers  call  them  Iranian  rugs.  However,  as  long 
as  the  Iranian  government,  which  is  in  control  of  the 
rug  traffic  out  of  that  country,  doesn’t  insist  on  the 
designation,  it  seems  unlikely  that  anyone  else  will. 
There  is  one  possible  point  of  confusion,  though  it  is  far¬ 
fetched.  and  that  is  the  similarity  of  the  term  "Iranian’’ 
to  the  term  “Iran”,  long  used  to  designate  Persian  rugs 
not  easily  identihahle  as  well-recognized  types,  such  as 
Sarouk,  Kashan,  etc. 

***** 

Decorating  Livable  Homes,  by  Elizabeth  Burris- 

Meyer;  Prentice-Hall,  New  York;  469  pages;  S5(M). 

Any  homefurnishings  copywriter  who  takes  .seriously 
the  trend  towanl  “factual"  .selling  and  advertising — and 
there  should  he  none  who  do  not — can  use  this  book  to 
advantage.  It  is  compact  with  solid  information  of  the 
kind  that  the  average  customer  has  seldom  been  able 
to  obtain,  except  from  occasional  magazine  articles  of 
limited  .scope.  While  there  is  much  concern  with  decora¬ 
tive  treatments,  greate.st  emphasis  is  placed  on  intelli¬ 
gent  buying — how  to  get  the  most  for  the  homefurnish¬ 
ings  dollar.  Women  are  more  at  sea  about  values  in 
furniture  and  floorcoverings  than  in  any  other  of  the 
merchandise  groups  they  purchase — the  natural  result 
is  that  they  are  usually  suspicious.  Information  such  as 
this  clears  the  air;  .smart  stores  will  see  to  it  before  long 
that  they  are  the  ones  who  give  this  information.  When 
a  well-informed  customer  meets  a  well-informed  sales- 
per.son.  there  is  a  basis  on  which  intelligent  selling  can 
operate.  Here  is  an  e.xample  of  the  information  Mrs. 
Hurris-Meyer  gives.  No  store  would  lose  by  taking  a 
hint  from  it  for  advertising : 

“It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  what  is  good  economy 
in  buying  a  rug  or  carpet.  Rug  fabrics  receive  more  wear 
than  any  of  the  other  fabrics  in  the  room.  The  floor 
covering  is  the  most  important  element  of  the  interior 
scheme  in  many  resixicts  since  it  is  planned  either  to 
hold  together  the  whole  room  picture  by  its  texture  and 
color,  or  to  dominate  by  its  own  color  or  texture.  False 
ectmomy  in  the  floor  covering  can  ruin  a  carefully 
planned  and  otherwise  successful  scheme,  by  inferior 
quality,  uninteresting  design  or  off  color.  It  is  advisable, 
where  the  budget  is  limited,  to  select  a  good  rug  of  an 
inexiiensive  make  rather  than  a  chea])  grade  of  a  high 
priced  weave.  Rug  prices  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
w’ool  or  .silk  used.* 

“For  less  than  $50  it  is  possible  to  buy  a  closely  woven,  seam¬ 
less  velvet;  an  inexpensive  Axminster;  a  9'  by  12'  velvet  rug; 
a  tapestry  rug;  a  Navajo  rug  of  moderate  size;  rag  or  hooked 
rug;  small  modern  textured  rug. 

“For  less  than  $60 — ^an  excellent  .Axminster  or  good  velvet 
rug,  9'  by  12';  a  pair  of  Navajo  throw  rugs;  Swedish  throw 
rugs;  a  new  Oriental  throw  rug. 

“For  less  than  $90 — a  heavy  Chenille  (wool)  ;  a  Wilton  (wool) 
of  the  best  quality;  a  O'  by  12'  broadloom  of  excellent  wearing 
quality;  a  seamless  luster  rug  or  some  of  the  modern  weave 
rugs  with  cut  and  uncut  pile,  having  interesting  textures. 

“For  less  than  $130— a  good  quality  of  seamless  Wilton 
(worsted);  an  excellent  quality  of  broadloom;  a  hooked  car¬ 
pet;  an  excellent  chenille  9'  by  12';  a  good  Oriental. 

“For  less  than  $200 — the  best  quality  worsted  Wilton;  an 
excellent  chenille  or  luster  rug;  a  modern  luster  rug  with  cut 
and  uncut  twisted  yarn;  or  the  whole  of  an  average  size  room 
may  be  carpeted  with  chenille  or  an  excellent  Oriental. 

“^Prices  fluctuate,  but  the  relative  differences  between  the 
groups  should  remain  quite  constant  except  in  the  event  of  a 
major  fashion  upset.” 

The  method  of  this  is  good,  though  some  of  the  de¬ 
tails.  such  as  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  Oriental,  are 
unfortunate. 
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LOOK!  RAILWAY  EXPRESS 

IS  RIGHT  ON  THE  JOB!'’ 


Close-Ups 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

John  R.  Walker,  executive  secretary  of  the  latter, 
recently  reported  that  the  movement  toward  shortening 
terms  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  appliance  field  and 
several  of  the  larger  agencies  are  already  taking  action. 
The  first  of  the  more  important  finance  agencies  to 
announce  shortening  of  terms  apidicahle  to  installment 
contracts  covering  mechanical  refrigerators  and  Innise- 
hold  appliances  was  the  Hank  of  America,  operating 
throughout  California. 

Most  recent  and  imiK)rtant  to  take  action  were  Com¬ 
mercial  Investment  Trust,  General  Motors  .\cce])tance 
Corporation,  Redisco  and  General  Electric  Contracts 
Company — each  of  the  finance  comi)anies  o|)erating  in 
the  national  field.  Many  regional  and  local  companies 
have  followed  suit. 

Pressure  is  now  l)eing  brought  to  hear  t(j  obtain  in¬ 
clusion  of  utility  companies  in  the  movement.  It  has 
been  shown  that  utilities  itv  many  cases  offer  contracts 
on  appliances  extending  from  36  to  4S  months,  and  in 
one  case  five  years. 

The  l)oard  of  the  N.R.1).G..\.  is  exjK'cted  to  have  be¬ 
fore  it  for  its  vote  the  Credit  Management  Division 
resolutions  at  the  meeting  on  September  29.  Hoard  en¬ 
dorsement  would  likely  strengthen  the  trend  toward 
confinement  of  installment  terms  to  a  sound  and  sane 
basis  in  the  department  store  field. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  O.  Deitz,  president.  Commercial  Investment 
Tnist,  Inc.,  is  not  convinced  that  the  gains  in  install¬ 
ment  volume  are  in  themselves  alarming  and  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  severity  of  another  depression.  Recently, 
he  declared :  “Sol)er  reflection  dictates  that  dejn-essions 
were  experienced  long  before  installment  credit  l)ecame 
a  part  of  our  system  of  distribution,  and  it  is  my  ojdnion 
that  rather  than  creating  depression,  installment  credit, 
sensibly  managed,  has  helped  to  keep  industry  on  a  more 
even  keel  by  eliminating  tbe  sbar])  ix*aks  and  valleys 
which  would  accomjiany  a  strict  |K)licy  of  cash  selling.” 
*  *  ♦ 

Book  of  the  How  well  it  ])ays  to  back  up 

Month  '  advertising  efforts  at  |K)int  of  sale 

is  pictured  conclusively  in  tbe 
‘‘lxK)k  of  the  month”  of  retailing,  “A  New  Concept  of 
Retail  Sales  Promotion,”  jniblished  by  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division. 

Thomas  Robb,  manager,  writes  in  ChajHer  Two: 
‘‘That  it  pays  to  ‘see  our  advertising  through’  right  down 
to  the  selling  counter,  has  l)een  proved  in  many  instances. 
One  of  the  New  York  ])a])ers  not  long  ago  mentioned 
the  results  of  a  study  showing  that  the  simple  expedient 
of  arranging  displays  of  merchandise  at  i)oint-of-sale, 
accompanied  by  a  sign  or  copy  of  the  advertisement, 
had  increased  sales  greatly.  Tbe  rep<irt  stated:  ‘In  429 
stores  without  display  or  cojfies  of  the  advertisement, 
the  average  sale  was  $2.70.  In  58  stores  where  there 
were  copies  of  the  ad.  but  not  display,  sales  averaged 
$4.11,  and  in  214  stores  with  displays  only,  $4.75.  In 
72  stores  with  both  ads  and  displays  the  average  sale 
was  $5.54’.  That  explains  pretty  well,  doesn’t  it,  why 
stores  failing  to  follow  through  are  getting  only  alxmt 
half  the  results  they  could  get  with  more  selling  initia¬ 
tive.  More  stores  today  unfortunately  are  in  the  $2.70 
class  rather  than  the  $5.54  class.  They  are  also  in  the 
High  Publicity  Exjiense  Class.” 


"I  told  you  they’d  be  here  O.K,“  Yes,  sure-fire,  accurate 
service  when  you  ship  by  Railway  Express.  Pick*up  on 
phone  call,  and  prompt  delivery,  without  extra  charge, 
in  all  cities  and  principal  towns.  TOP-speed  all  the  way. 
Low,  economical  cost.  For  service  on  anything  you 
have  to  ship,  phone  nearest  Railway  Express  office. 

For  super-speed  use  Air  Express 
-  2500  miles  overnight. 

R  AI  LWA^'‘’r^XPRE  S  S 

acencyX  /Inc. 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 

I 
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•  Just  as  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
scored  a  hit  with  innovations  in 
hotel  service,  it’s  scored  another 
with  its  interpretation  of  glam¬ 
our!  Have  you  sampled  it?  Seen 
the  new  beauty  in  the  lofty  lobby? 
Sipped  superb  cocktails  in  the 
enlarged  Bar?  Dined  in  the  more 
colorful  Cafe  Rouge?  Observed 
the  niceties  in  the  spacious  bed¬ 
rooms?  That’s  why  retail  men 
make  their  headquarters  here— and 
why  a  treat  is  in  store  for  you  when 
you  stop  at  the  Pennsylvania! 

•  CONVENIENT  by  foot  or  <jc  sub¬ 
way  fare  to  anywhere  in  the  city. 


HOTEL 

PCNNSYLVANIA 

STATLER  OPERATED 

ACROSS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION.  N  Y. 

ffOnk  A  M  Kowne,  P  PS  •  J  H  McCabe.  Monoqef 


Chicago  Office; 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 
77  WEST  WASHINQTON  STREET 


Topics  of  the  Month 
in  the  Controllers’  Congress 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


suggestions  for  substitute  measures 
were  offered. 

At  the  luncheon  which  followed, 
T.  C.  Sperry  discussed  the  future 
program  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  reviewed  its  more  recent  ac¬ 
complishments  from  the  point  of 
view  of  group  cooiwration,  and  made 
a  strong  api^eal  for  continued  sup¬ 
port  and  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  National  Association  hy  the 
Local  Groups  and  their  individual 
members. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened 
hy  a  detailed  account  of  a  number 
of  short  cuts  used  hy  memlx'rs  of 
the  Seattle  Controllers’  Group. 
These  were  offered  under  the  title 
of  “Question  Box  and  Wrinkles’’. 
The  delegates  were  kept  busy  writ¬ 
ing  notes  of  the  numerous  money 
.saving  suggestions  offered  by  others 
and  all  expressed  gratification  for 
this  presentation. 

Los  Angeles  Chosen  lor  1938 
Convention 

The  closing  hour  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion’s  regular  session  was  devoted 
to  the  business  of  selecting  the  city 
for  the  next  Convention  and  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  Regional 


Group.  Robert  L.  Combs  of  the 
Broadway  Department  Store,  Los 
.\ngeles,  was  named  President  for 
the  ensuing  year  and  the  city  chosen 
for  the  1938  Convention  was  Los 
.\ngeles. 

Sightseeing 

( )n  Saturday  the  delegates  were 
driven  out  to  see  many  of  the  scenic 
spots  along  the  Columbia  River 
Highway,  including  the  Bonneville 
Dam,  and  the  beautiful  Grotto  and 
.Shrine  built  by  an  order  of  Catholic 
h'athers.  all  outdoors  in  the  midst 
of  a  mountain  and  woodland  setting. 
'I'here  followed  a  salmon  barbecue 
which  was  enjoyed  by  all.  The  Port¬ 
land  retail  merchants  cooperated 
with  the  Controllers’  (iroup  and  pro¬ 
vided  continuous  entertainment  and 
sightseeing  for  the  families  of  the 
delegates,  and  there  were  many  such 
l)resent. 

The  Group  voted  to  print  the  de¬ 
tailed  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
and  to  make  them  available  to  all 
at  the  price  of  $2.00.  Copies  may 
1k‘  ordered  by  addressing  the  New 
York  Office  of  the  Contndlers’  Con¬ 
gress  or  Mr.  Eric  .Stanford  of  Olds. 
Wortman  &  King.  Portland.  Ore¬ 
gon. 


Credit-Exchange  System  at  Alexander’s 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


voucher  will  probably  provide  for 
coding  of  the  reasons  for  credits  and 
exchanges  as  did  our  original 
voucher.)  It  is  helping  to  solve  the 
problems  of  uneven  changes,  the 
switching  of  price  tickets  in  the  case 
of  even  exchanges  and  enabling  the 
sales  promotional  division  to  trans¬ 
late  refunds  into  resales  by  educa¬ 
tion  in  tbe  u.se  of  these  vouchers.  ,\ 
few  words  are  in  order  with  regard 
to  this  i)romotional  effort. 

In  the  process  of  educating  our 
customers  to  use  the  credit  vouchers 
to  purchase  other  merchandise,  we 
were  determined  to  eradicate  the 
word  Refund  from  the  store  voca¬ 
bulary.  All  directories  were  changed 
to  read  Credit-Exchange  desk,  all 
directing  signs  were  also  changed. 
The  elevator  oi)eratOrs,  in  calling 
floors  and  merchandise  were  in¬ 


structed  not  to  use  the  word  Re¬ 
fund.  Copies  of  current  advertise¬ 
ments  are  prominently  displayed  on 
the  wall  adjacent  to  the  Credit  Desk. 
The  clerks  at  the  Credit  Desk  are 
being  trained  to  stress  the  use  of 
the  voucher  in  any  dejiartment  thru- 
out  the  house. 

Statistics  show  that  what  ])revi- 
ously  were  practically  absolute  re- 
futuls  are  gradually  being  converted 
to  re-sales  in  the  ratio  of  ten  to  om‘. 
or  from  3%  when  the  system  was 
inaugurated  to  34%  of  the  total 
value  of  merchandise  returned. 

Memliers  are  invited  to  comment 
on  the  above  system  and  to  send  to 
the  Controllers’  Congress  details  re¬ 
garding  similar  efforts  and  experi¬ 
ences  in  connection  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  credits  and  exchanges,  which 
will  be  printed  in  these  columns. 
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^  marked 
SANFORIZED-SHRUNK' 
is  the  Dependable 


Scientific 

Shrinkage  Safeguard 


You’re  t  playing  with  the  fire  of  returns,  disgruntled  cus¬ 
tomers  and  lost  goodwill  whenever  you  sell  washable  cottons 
and  linens  not  secured  against  shrinkage  by  the  Sanforizing 
process. 

Sanforized-shrunk  is  dependable  and  accurate,  complete 
and  permanent,  because  it  is  a  scientific  mechanical  treatment 
for  shrinking  cloth,  both  in  length  and  width,  without  the  use 
of  chemicals. 

Perhaps  your  patrons  don’t  know  that  in  the  Sanforizing 
process  the  method  of  testing  and  determining  the  amount  of 
fabric  shrinkage  is  that  set  up  by  formula  CCC-T-191  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Standards — and  that  shrinkage  is  controlled 
to  a  maximum  tolerance  of  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent.  But 
they  do  know  that  Sanforizing  definitely  delivers  lasting  fit  and 
lasting  serviceability.  They  want  merchandise  Sanforized- 
shrunk  and  they  want  to  see  the  words  printed  on  the  tag, 
label  or  boltboard. 

Take  the  wise  and  profitable  course.  Buy  and  feature 
Sanforized-shrunk  and  its  identification  in  all  your  lines  of 
washable  ready  to  wear,  piece  goods,  men’s  clothing,  slip¬ 
covers  and  draperies. 

Write  us  for  sources  of  supply. 
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Essentials  of  the  Consumer-Retailer  ^ 
Relations  Movement 

BY  H.  W.  BRIGHTMAN 
Chairman,  Merchandising  Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 

Vice-President,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark 


Inspired  by  national  women's  organizations,  developed  into 
a  powerful  force  with  the  cooperation  of  manufacturing  and 
distributor  groups,  the  movement  now  culminates  in  the 
formation  of  the  Consumer-Retailer  Relations  Council. 


Back  of  the  formation  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Ulti¬ 
mate  Consumer  Goods  of  the 
American  Standards  Association  and 
the  Consumer-Retailer  Relations 
Council  is  a  powerful  movement 
which  eventually  may  work  a  tre¬ 
mendous  change  in  merchandising 
as  well  as  in  advertising  methods. 

Dr.  Jules  Labarthe,  Jr.,  opened 
his  address  before  the  Boston  Con¬ 
ference  on  Distribution  with  the 
following  significant  statement : 

“There  is  a  new  philosophy 
in  the  distribution  of  consumer 
goods”  *  *  ♦  “This  new  phil¬ 
osophy  is  to  tell  the  consumer 
the  facts,  to  help  her  make  an 
informed  and  intelligent  selec¬ 
tion  and  to  tell  her  how  best  to 
care  for  that  which  she  has 
purchased.” 

So  that  it  may  definitely  lx.*  in 
the  record,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  trace  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  phase  of  the  so- 
called  “Consumer-Alovement”  over 
the  past  few  years. 

In  the  first  place,  contributions 
by  governmental  agencies  have 
played  an  important  part  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  notably  those  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
the  Pure  Foods  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  Consumers’  Council  of 
the  -AAA  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Office  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Project  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

But  the  real  inspiration  for  the 


movement,  the  driving  force  which 
has  kept  it  alive  through  its  slow 
formative  stages,  is  the  interest  of 
the  great  national  women’s  organ¬ 
izations. 

The  American  Home  Economics 
Association  was  the  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  consumer  education.  As  far 
hack  as  1919  a  Standards  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Textile  Division  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  gain  the  cooperation  of 
industry,  to  sponsor  research  re¬ 
quired  to  set  up  minimum  standards 
for  textiles  sold  on  the  retail  mar¬ 
ket,  and  to  further  the  education  of 
the  consumer  so  as  to  insure  the 
intelligent  use  of  home  standards. 

In  1929  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  American  Stand¬ 
ards  Association — the  first  consumer 
group  so  to  become  affiliated — and 
has  worked  closely  with  that  or¬ 
ganization  since  that  date. 

Credit  is  also  due  in  no  small 
part  to  other  consumer  organizations 
and  agencies  in  this  pioneer  work 
of  protecting  and  assisting  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  her  purchases  of  food, 
clothing  and  furnishings  for  the 
home,  particularly  to  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  American  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Women. 

.All  of  these  organizations  have 
lirograms  of  consumer  education. 
Con.servatively  6,000,000  to  8.000,- 
000  women  are  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly  interested  in  these  activities  and 
are  following  them  in  one  way  or 
another. 

As  the  Consumer  Education 
Movement  has  grown  and  developed, 
business  has  shown  its  willingness 
to  cooperate. 

From  the  standpoint  of  consumer 


protection,  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus  have  played  an  important  part 
for  a  number  of  years. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Standards, 
the  American  Standards  Associa¬ 
tion,  whose  splendid  work  in  the 
field  of  standardization  of  machin¬ 
ery,  safety  devices  and  the  like  is 
too  well  known  to  require  comment, 
has  also  assumed  leadership  in  the 
drive  for  the  establishment  of  stand¬ 
ards  of  ultimate  consumer  goods. 

Industrial  research  and  testing 
laboratories,  such  as  the  Better  Fab¬ 
rics  Testing  Bureau  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the 
Industrial  Research  and  By-Prod¬ 
ucts  Laboratory  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Mellon  Institute,  the  U.  S.  Testing 
Laboratory  and  several  others,  have 
done  important  work  to  facilitate  the 
trend. 

Manufacturers  Associations  have 
recognized  the  advantages  of  devel¬ 
oping  standards  of  manufacture, 
grading,  examination  and  labeling 
for  their  products.  A  recent  con¬ 
spicuous  example  is  the  work  of  the 
National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers. 

Individual  manufacturers  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  have  made  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  movement.  But  the 
most  significant  development  is  the 
attitude  of  distributors.  Retailers 
have  come  to  realize  that  their  inter¬ 
ests  and  those  of  their  customers 
are  inextricably  interwoven.  What 
is  right  for  the  consumer  must  be 
right,  in  the  long  run,  for  the  re¬ 
tailer.  The  retailer  is  the  consumer’s 
purchasing  agent.  Upon  his  integri¬ 
ty  in  fulfilling  this  trust  depends  the 
gaining  of  the  confidence  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  of  the  organized  consum¬ 
er  groups.  Cooperation  with  the 
consumer  will,  in  truth  as  well  as  in 
theory,  by  eliminating  the  wastes  of 
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distribution,  increase  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  goods  consumed. 

Individual  retailers,  some  for 
many  more  years  than  others,  have 
played  an  active  role  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement.  A  pioneer  in  this  2. 
field  was  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  Its 
Bureau  of  Standards,  headed  by 
Ephraim  Freedman,  was  initiated  on 
August  22,  1927  with  the  announced 
purpose  of  testing  merchandise 
7vholly  jrom  the  consumer  angle. 
However,  prior  to  this  time  Macy’s. 
.Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Eaton’s  of 
Canada  and  undoubtedly  several 
other  retail  organizations  had  been 
te.sting  merchandise  for  a  great  many 
years;  primarily,  however,  from  the 
stand|X)int  of  protecting  themselves 
in  the  buying  market. 

During  the  past  ten  years  or  so, 
the  work  of  these  pioneers  has  to 
an  increasing  degree  turned  toward 
the  ])rotection  of  the  consumer. 
More  recently  countless  other  re¬ 
tailers  have  develojK'd  programs  of 
consumer  protection  and  guidance — 
to  mention  a  few :  Marshall  Field  & 

C  o.,  Kaufmann’s.  Baml)erger’s, 
Bloomingdale’s,  Gable’s.  J.  C.  Pen¬ 
ney,  Montgomery  W’ard  &  Co., 
Gimbel’s,  Schuster’s.  Wielwldt’s, 
Simpson’s  of  Toronto  and  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company. 

Consumer  Meets  Retailer 

The  first  real  milestone  in  the 
rapidly  accelerating  consumer  move¬ 
ment  was  passed  in  September.  1936, 
with  the  formation  of  the  .‘\dvisory 
Committee  on  Ultimate  Consumer 
Goods  of  the  American  Standards 
As.sociation.  Here  for  the  first  time, 
an  official  forum  was  jirovided  en¬ 
abling  re])resentatives  of  retailer  and 
consumer  organizations  to  sit  down 
together  and  work  out  a  program  of 
standards,  grading  and  lal)eling  in 
the  interests  of  tlie  consumer.  In 
the  year  of  its  exi.stence,  it  has  l)e- 
come  an  increasing  influence  in  this 
field.  Today  it  represents  the  point 
of  view  of  five  national  consumer  or¬ 
ganizations  whose  combined  mem- 
l)ership  runs  well  into  the  millions. 
Retailers  are  represented  through 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation.  by  merchandising  execu¬ 
tives  from  seven  important  .stores. 
The  Federal  Government  is  ]mrtici- 
pating  through  three  of  its  Bureaus. 

Another  milestone  was  passed 
during  the  middle  of  June  with  the 
publication  of  the  jjlatform  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  platform  called  for : 

1.  Development  of  a  long  term 
program  for  the  creation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  standards  in  staple  and 


semi-staple  goods,  where  such 
action  is  desirable  for  the  pur- 
|K)se  of  protecting  the  consumer 
and  eliminating  waste  in  indus¬ 
try. 

Securing  the  cooperation  of 
manufacturing  associations,  test¬ 
ing  lalx)ratories,  Federal  agen¬ 
cies,  and  consumer  organizations 
in  carrying  out  the  program. 

3.  Development  of  a  dictionary  of 
merchandi.se  terms  to  be  used  by 
the  retailer,  manufacturer  and 
consumer  alike  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  work. 

4.  Factual  advertising  which  will 
tell  the  whole  truth  alxiut  mer- 
cbandi.se — eliminating  represen¬ 
tations  that  are  exaggerated,  mis¬ 
leading.  inaccurate  or  inadequate 
— calling  for  identification  of 
fibre  or  other  content,  and  all 
other  inqMtrtant  facts  whether  the 
media  of  adverti.sing  Ik*  new's- 
])apers,  labels,  signs  or  .state¬ 
ments  of  sales  clerks. 

The  New  Council 

The  third  milestone  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  organization  of 
the  Consumer-Retailer  Relations 
Council.  Unlike  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ultimate  Consumer  Goods, 
this  Council  is  an  inde^iendent  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  sponsored  by  con¬ 
sumer  associations  and  by  retailer 
associations,  but  it  is  not  an  integral 
jiart  of  any  of  these  associations. 
Therefore,  its  scope  is  much  broader 
than  that  of  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ultimate  Consumer  Goods. 
It  is  primarily  an  agency  for  iiromot- 
ing  the  consumer  movement  insofar 
as  it  touches  the  interests  of  both 
consumers  and  retailers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  li.st  of  objectives  indicates 
the  broad  scojie  of  its  work:  To 
stimulate  interest  on  the  part  of  con¬ 
sumers.  distributors,  manufacturers 
and  tbe  public  in  the  value  of  ade- 
(|uate  standards  for  consumer  goods ; 
to  jjromote  the  general  use  of  such 
standards ;  to  promote  the  use  of  in¬ 
formative  labeling:  to  promote  the 
use  of  uniform  terminology  in  de¬ 
scribing  consumer  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices;  to  promote  trutbful  and  in¬ 
formative  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tising;  to  promote  informative  sales- 
mansbip ;  to  develop  and  promote 
the  use  of  suggestefl  codes  of  ethics 
for  l)oth  retailers  and  consumers ;  to 
encourage  practices  which  will  tend 
to  reduce  abuses  of  such  privileges 
as  customer  accounts,  returns,  deliv¬ 
eries  and  similar  services;  and  to 
foster  local  cootieration  between 
stores  or  groups  of  stores  and  local 
consumer  groups. 


The  Consumer-Retailer  Relations 
Council  is  composed  of  national  as¬ 
sociations  of  consumers  having  a 
program  definitely  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  consumer  buying, 
and  national  associations  of  retailers. 
Other  associations  or  individuals  in¬ 
terested  in  the  objectives  of  the 
Council  will  lie  called  ujxin  to  act  in 
an  advisory  cajiacity. 

It  is  provided  that  consumer 
groups  will  at  all  times  have  the 
controlling  vote,  both  as  to  meml)er- 
ship  on  the  council  an<l  as  to  control 
of  ]K)licies.  The  council  w'ill  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  voluntary  consumer  and 
retailer  contributions. 

While  its  organization  is  still  in 
provisional  form,  the  Council,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  meeting  in  New*  York  on 
.September  17.  initiated  a  program 
designed  to  enable  consumer  better 
to  judge  values  and  uses  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  buy  tbrougb  adequate 
informative  labeling.  This  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  joint  statement  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Council, 
comprising  ]\Irs.  Harriet  R.  Howe 
and  Miss  Ruth  O’Brien  of  the 
.\merican  Home  Economics  .\sso- 
ciation.  Dr.  P.  G.  Agnew  of  the 
•American  Standards  Association,  D. 
M.  Nelson.  A’ice-President  of  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  H.  W .  Bright- 
man.  Vice-President  of  L.  Bamber¬ 
ger  &  Co. 

The  Board  of  Tru.stees  further 
stated  that  “So  many  requests  for 
this  tyjie  of  assistance  have  come  to 
the  Council  from  manufacturers,  re¬ 
tailers  and  consumers  that,  even 
though  the  organization  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  itself  is  still  in  provisional  form, 
a  number  of  activities  are  under  way. 

"With  tbe  coojK'ration  of  con¬ 
sumer  groiqis.  manufacturers  and 
retailers,  tbe  Committee  on  Label¬ 
ing  of  the  Council  plans  to  study 
the  various  labels  now  attached  to 
commodities  in  the  retail  market  and 
recommend  improvements  which  will 
make  them  more  heliiful  to  consum¬ 
ers.  Such  sugge.stions  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  wishing  to  initiate  labeling  pro¬ 
grams  and  to  learn  what  types  of 
lalx-l  are  acceptable  to  consumers 
and  retailers  active  in  the  present 
consumer  movement. 

“The  committee  will  jirejjare  an 
exhibit  of  labels  and  plans  to  con¬ 
sult  with  manufacturers,  retailers 
and  others  interested  in  the  labeling 
program. 

“The  formation  of  several  other 
committees  of  the  council  is  con¬ 
templated,  including  one  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  consumer  and  retailer 
groups  throughout  the  country  who 
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desire  tt)  improve  local  consumer- 
retailer  relations.” 

The  Council  also  is  studying  ways 
and  means  of  l)eing  of  assistance  to 
individual  retailers  who  wish  to  do 
an  individual  job  along  the  lines  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Council. 

This  issue  of  The  Bi-i.i.etin  goes 
into  great  detail  on  the  many  im¬ 
portant  jdiases  of  the  consumer 
movement.  Probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  the  entire  work  is 
the  need  for  a  vastly  im])roved  in¬ 
formative  labeling  job,  as  referred 
to  above. 

Wdiat  stejvs  can  lx*  taken  by  retail¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  to  insure  ac- 
curacv  of  information  on  labels,  and 
to  ixilice  their  use  and  prevent  their 
abn^e? 


.\mong  other  things,  retailers 
should  contact  their  individual 
sources  of  supply  at  once  and  urge 
them  to  begin  immediately  to  attach 
fully  informative  lal)els  to  all  their 
merchandise. 

Naticmal  associations  of  retailers 
should  immediately  contact  as.socia- 
tions  of  manufacturers  and  offer  to 
assist  them  in  developing  at  once 
an  industry-wide  ]irogram  of  in¬ 
formative  labeling.  Individual  re¬ 
tailers  who  have  testing  laboratories, 
and  all  retailers  who  can  afford  even 
a  moderate  amount  of  testing,  should 
begin  at  once  to  sixrt-check  all  mer¬ 
chandise  carrying  labels  and  re\)(»rt 
to  manufacturers  and  to  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  all 


instances  where  their  tests  show  the 
label  to  be  inaccurate,  misleading,  or 
inadequate.  And  finally,  any  manu¬ 
facturers,  retailers  or  consumers 
reading  this  article  who  can  make 
any  contribution  to  this  program  for 
the  rapid  develoimient  of  informa¬ 
tive  lal)eling  are  cordially  invited  to 
send  their  criticism,  comment  or 
suggestion  either  to  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  National  Retail  Dry 
(  io(k1s  Association,  New  York  City ; 
to  the  .Advisory  Committee  on  Ulti¬ 
mate  Consumer  Goods,  .American 
Standards  Asscxriation,  New  York 
City:  or  to  the  National  Consumer- 
Retailer  Relations  Council.  P.  C). 
Box  344.  Times  Scpiare  Station. 
New  A'ork,  N.  A'. 


The  Consumer-Retailer  Relations  Council 

By  JOHN  C.  WATSON 
President,  John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


E\T{RY  i)rogressive  retail  mer¬ 
chant  knows  that  his  success 
and  the  whole  future  of  retail¬ 
ing  are  lK)und  up  in  his  relations 
with  the  consuming  imblic.  He 
knows  that  his  function  is  essenti¬ 
ally  that  of  purchasing  agent,  fac¬ 
tor,  s])okesman,  advocate  and  ]K*r- 
sonal  representative  of  the  consum¬ 
er;  that  he  can  thrive  ]H*rmanently 
only  as  his  consumer-services  are 
advantageous  and  beneficial ;  that 
with  consumer  interests  linked  tight¬ 
ly  with  his  own  and  consumer  sym- 
])athies  l)ehind  him,  his  way  is  clear 
despite  alarms  and  obstacles. 

Such  realization,  however,  is  not 
of  itself  sufficient.  It  must  be  iiut 
to  work.  And  here  the  busy  mer¬ 
chant  is  .sometimes  at  a  loss.  for. 
with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world, 
the  technique  of  fruitful  consumer- 
contacts.  which  will  tie  up  public 
sentiment  effectively  with  the  retail¬ 
ers’  aims  and  throw  its  strong  sup¬ 
port  iK'hind  his  efforts,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy. 

In  this  situation  the  right-minded 
merchant  is  fortunate,  indeed,  in 
finding  a  mighty  weajion  forged 
ready  to  his  hand  in  The  Consumer- 
Retailer  Relations  Council.  This  or¬ 
ganization,  under  the  effective  chair¬ 
manship  of  Air.  Harold  \V.  Bright- 
man,  \’ice-President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  great  Bamberger 
Store  in  Newark,  while  of  such  re¬ 
cent  origin  that  it  is  not  yet  in  full 
headway,  has  already  demonstrated 
tremendous  imtentialities  for  good. 

Uniting  the  efforts  of  all  the  asso¬ 
ciations,  bureaus  and  committees 
which  merchants  have  established 


for  the  im|)rovement  of  customer 
relations  with  all  the  enlightened 
and  effective  consumer  groups,  such 
as  the  .American  Home  Economics 
.\s.sociation,  the  bYderation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  college  and  high 
school  organizations,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  classes,  adult  education 
groups,  and  other  Ixidies  of  people 
who  buy  and  influence  buying,  the 
Consumer-Retailer  Relations  Coun¬ 
cil  provides  its  members  with  al¬ 
ready  established  contacts  with  ex¬ 
actly  those  whom  they  are  most  con¬ 
cerned  to  know’. 

It  g(K*s  further.  It  teaches  the  in¬ 
dividual  merchant  how  to  get  into 
close  ])ersonal  contact  with  his  cus¬ 
tomers  by  l)eing  on  the  floor  and 
talking  with  them,  by  welcoming 
ibeir  jiroblems  and  their  criticisms 
and  tiieir  advice,  by  building  up 
sound  intimacies,  by  straight-to-the- 
beart  advertising,  by  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  consumer  advisory  Ixjards 
and  consumer  cooperation  in  store 
management,  by  merchandising  for 
better  customer  relations  in  scores 
of  jiractical  ways. 

It  goes  still  further.  It  is  particu¬ 
lar!)'  concerned  w’ith  the  great  cur¬ 
rent  movements  for  standard  s]>eci- 
lications.  standard  terminology  and 
informative  labeling,  which  are  fin¬ 
ing  so  much  to  build  up  consumer 
cfaifidence.  It  will  enable  dealers  to 
place  in  shoppers’  hands  a  wide 
variety  of  comprehensive,  non-tech- 
nical  information  on  all  the  matters 
as  to  which  a  careful  customer 
would  wish  to  be  informed.  It  will 
handle  the  whole  problem  of  enlist¬ 
ing  consumers’  sympathy  and  under¬ 


standing  on  .so  broad  a  scale  that  no 
merchant  who  is  trying  to  work  out 
a  iirogram  of  that  nature  can  afford 
to  lx*  without  its  help. 

.As  one  who  has  l)een  for  some 
time  on  the  firing  line  against  the 
])ressure  groups  and  seekers  of  spe¬ 
cial  privilege  who  are  always  back¬ 
ing  legislation  to  fix  prices.  b(x»st 
iwices,  loot  the  consumers’  pocket- 
lK)ok  and  work  havoc  with  the  com- 
l)etitive  system  of  business.  I  can 
testify  that  the  best  way  in  which  a 
retail  merchant  can  .serve  his  custom¬ 
ers  is  to  tell  them  the  real  unvar¬ 
nished  facts  about  retail  distribution 
— tell  them  so  forcefully  and  so  per¬ 
sistently  that  the  great  consuming 
public  which  must  ultimately  foot 
the  bill  for  legislative  follies  will 
comiK*!  effective  resistance  to  these 
vociferous  minorities. 

\Trtually  all  of  our  lawmakers 
want  to  do  the  right  thing.  But 
when  the  facts  have  not  Ix’en  placed 
before  them,  and  the  i)ressure  is 
from  one  side  only,  they  sometimes 
err.  So  with  the  consumers.  They 
are  not  well  organized,  and  iqi  to 
now  they  have  seldom  been  well  in¬ 
formed.  It  is  the  task  of  the  retail 
merchant  to  remedy  this  condition, 
to  conduct  his  business  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  invite  con.sumer  sup- 
jxjrt,  to  strive  unceasingly  to  hold 
such  supix)rt,  to  build  up  consumer 
organizations,  and  to  put  the  truth 
about  retailing  frankly  and  enthusi¬ 
astically  l)efore  his  customers  all 
the  time.  The  Consumer-Retailer 
Relations  Council  offers  great  hope 
of  progress  toward  these  objectives. 
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These  Products  are  now 
qualified  to  display  the 
Textile  Approval  Seal : 

Anitelica  Washable  Uniforms 
Atlasized  Knit  Underwear 
Mum  Deodorant 

B.V.D.  Labro-Shriink  Underwear 
Campbell  Seamless  Cellars 
Arrow  Shirts 
Cone  Fabrics 

Consolidated  Uralile  Buttons 
Essley  Shirts 
Arrid  Deodorant 

Helmar  Molded  Bakelite  Buttons 

Hill  Fancy  Buttons 

Lee  Jelt  Denim  Overalls 

S.  IJebovitz  &  Sons'  Shirts 

Monument  Cxitton  Bedspreads 

Indian  Head  C.lolh 

Patent  Button  Company  Products 

Pepperell  Sheets  and  Pillowcases 

Plaskon  Button  Materials 

Rosemary  Tablecraft  Tableware 

Schner-Block  Nu-Perl  Buttons 

Grippers,  Snap  Fasteners 

Old  Time  Sheets  and  Pillowcases 

St.  Mary’s  Blankets 

Tab-Crip 

Trubenizing  Process 
Double-Check  Fabrics 
Dundee  Towels 


Rapidly  Becoming 
America’s  Most  Significant  Symbol 

ScrviceabUity 

The  Textile  Approval  Seal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Laundering  tells  you  and  your  customer  everything  you 
want  to  know  about  the  merchandise  you  are  handling ; 
Tensile  strength.  Color  Fastness,  Shrinkage — every¬ 
thing  that  goes  to  make  up  all-round  launderahility 
must  be  “right”  before  the  Seal  is  granted.  More  im¬ 
portant:  the  testing  goes  on  all  the  time,  every  week  in 
the  month,  every  month  in  the  year.  Only  uniformly 
high  quality  products  can  hope  to  survive.  Only  manu¬ 
facturers  of  unquestioned  reliability  are  willing  to  sub¬ 
ject  their  products  to  such  impartial,  never-ending 
scrutiny.  You  can  BUY  with  confidence  and  SELL  with 
confidence,  wherever  you  see  theTextile  Approval  Seal. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  LAUNDERING 

1775  Broadway.  New  York  City  •  Telephone — Circle  7-1820  ^ 

JOHN  M  MARSHALL  •  Director  oi  Textile  Approval  HEADQUARTERS  AND  LABORATORY  •  loliet,  Illinois 
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The  Consumer  Wcints  What  She  Wcints 


The  Right  to  Know 

Julia  K.  Jaffray, 

Chief,  Division  of  Economic  Adjustment, 
New  York  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 


The  question — “What  does  the 
consumer  expect  in  fiber  identi¬ 
fication  ?” — might  well  be  an¬ 
swered  in  this  phrase :  “The  right  to 
choose  what  she  is  buying’’. 

Our  mothers  and  grandmothers 
had  a  comparatively  easy  time  in 
buying  textile  fabrics  because  only 
the  four  natural  fibers,  cotton,  linen, 
silk  and  wool  were  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  fabrics.  At  times 
they  found  cotton  substituted  for 
linen  or  wool  but  by  and  large  it 
was  not  considered  good  business 
for  any  reputable  merchant  to  make 
such  substitutions  even  though  the 
consumer-buyer  might  be  deceived. 

With  the  advent  of  rayon,  how¬ 
ever,  stores  began  to  sell  rayons  that 
Iwked  like  silk  and  felt  like  silk  for 
silk;  the  same  practice  carried  over 
to  wool  and  later  starched  cottons 
were  sold  as  linens.  It  has  become 
more  and  more  obvious  to  con¬ 
sumer-buyers  that  the  lack  of  proper 
identification  of  rayon  weakened  the 
sense  of  responsibility  which  good 
stores  had  felt  for  accurate  disclos¬ 
ure  of  fabric  merchandise. 


The  la.xity  was  strengthened  by 
the  idea  prevailing  among  store  buy¬ 
ers  that  customers  were  only  inter¬ 
ested  in  style  and  appearance  and 
cared  nothing  about  quality  or  the 
serviceability  of  the  merchandise 
they  bought.  This  may  have  been 
partially  true  during  the  “mad  twen¬ 
ties’’  but  the  depression  drove  home 
to  the  great  rank  and  file  of  con¬ 
sumer-buyers  that  they  must  get  a 
dollar’s  worth  for  every  dollar  ex¬ 
pended  and  serviceability  became  as 
urgent  a  demand  as  style  or  price. 

Another  factor  which  entered  in¬ 
to  the  situation  was  the  increase  in 
the  annoyance  and  loss  encountered 
through  the  care  of  garments. 
Shrinkage  and  stretching  in  dry- 
cleaning,  difficulty  in  laundering 
were  every  day  occurrences.  Women 
asked  the  reason  for  this  and  when 
textile  specialists  assured  them  that 
the  treatment  required  by  rayon  dif¬ 
fered  greatly  from  that  required  by 
the  natural  fibers,  their  practical 
minds  called  for  fiber  identification. 

The  confusion  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  fibers  has 


tended  to  break  down  the  confidence 
of  the  consumer-buyer  in  the  stores 
where  she  shops  and  the  return  to 
the  older,  more  happy  relationship 
which  should  come  when  accurate 
information  is  available  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  would  be  as  welcome  to  that 
customer  as  to  the  merchant. 

Less  worry  over  their  clothes  and 
more  assurance  that  they  will  be 
wearable  after  they  return  from  the 
laundry  or  dry-cleaning  establish¬ 
ment  is  expected  from  fiber  identifi¬ 
cation.  Far  sighted  consumer-buy¬ 
ers  expect  the  “returned  merchan¬ 
dise’’  evil  to  be  greatly  curtailed  and 
realize  that  this  will  effect  econom¬ 
ies  in  distribution  from  which  they 
as  well  as  the  store  should  benefit. 

Finally,  women  are  long-suffering 
l)ut  they  do  get  tired  of  being  fooled. 
They  realize  that  they  have  the  right 
to  know  what  they  are  buying  and 
they  propose  to  choose  their  textiles 
on  the  basis  of  the  use  to  which  a 
garment  or  other  fabric  material  will 
l)e  put  and  its  suitability  for  this 
purpose. 

Fiber  identification  is  the  begin¬ 
ning,  not  the  final  step  toward  the 
wise  buying  of  textile  fabrics,  but  it 
is  the  beginning  and  should  lead  to 
wise  buying  which  economists  state 
will  redound  to  the  general  welfare 
of  distributor  and  consumer-buyer. 
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Ewing  GaHcway 


Labels  That  Mean  Something 

Ruth  O'Brien, 

Chief,  Division  of  Textiles  and  Clothing, 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture 


Oinsuiiu  rs  look  for  facts.  Here's 

of  siranj'e  fibers  and  finishes  are 

asking  “what  is  this  made  of  ?"  They  information  and  not  for  literary  in- 
are  not  enlightened  hy  a  dee])  blue  spiration.  I  shopped  not  long  ago 
label  that  announces  “This  garment  for  a  durable  office  dress.  One 
is  fashioned  of  sheer  rhai).sody."  1  “snai)py  niimlK*r’’  offered  me  car- 
a  customer  toss  aside  that  tag  ried  a  label  hearing  a  strong  resem- 
recently  and  remark  disgustedly,  1, lance  to  the  1937  Pulitz.er  prize 
“That  does  give  me  the  blues !"  The  novel.  I  was  nonplussed.  How 
were  won  that  day  hy  a  durable  is  a  dress  that  has  “(lone 
simjile  label  that  stated  in  a  straight-  with  the  Wind?”  I  don't  know.  .\ 
from-the-shoulder  .American  fashion  few  facts  about  seam  slippage, 
“an  acetate  rayon."  breaking  strength,  color  fastness. 

The  consumer  ai)])reciates  warn-  and  shrinkage  would  have  been 
sjiecific  ings  which  help  her  get  the  most  nutch  more  helpful.  .After  all.  I'm 
service  from  her  purchase.  Such  a  not  a  Scarlett  O'Hara. 

Not  sold  as  a  washable  Consumers  are  looking  for  honest 
Iress.  Iron  on  wrong  side  to  avoid  labels  that  avoid  even  the  appearance 
shining”  does  not  cut  down  sales,  of  insincerity.  They  do  not  trust 
On  the  contrary  it  makes  satisfied  a  i)roduct  that  must  hide  behind  a 
cu.stomers.  misleading  trade  name  like  “jnir- 

I'he  consumer  wants  relevant  in-  gold”  with  a  little  asterisk  directing 
formation  on  the  label.  Bridge  the  reader  to  some  fine  jirint  at  the 
scores  on  underwear  labels,  reducing  bottom  of  the  tag  stating  that  the 
exercises  and  diets  on  hathing  suit  article  is  really  made  of  brass.  Every 
labels,  and  “colleges  listed  accord-  material  has  its  uses.  Would  not  a 
ing  to  their  colors”  on  college  togs  clever  copy-writer  emidiasize  the 
an  advertiser,  cpialities  of  brass  and  its  advantages 
customers  who  for  the  article  at  hand? 
ig  guides.  On  The  consumer  looks  on  the  label 
ag  which  gives  for  the  name  and  address  of  the 
isions  of  half-  manufacturer  so  that  she  can  find 
■n  tucked  into  the  same  article  again  if  she  wishes 
reference !  to  duplicate  it  at  a  later  purchase, 
this  great  land  This  also  lets  her  know  that  one 
re  far  more  in-  man  at  least  is  proud  of  and  willing 
ment  will  wear  to  link  his  name  with  his  product. 
“Exclusive  de-  He  doesn't  need  anyone  else  to  “ap- 
)}•  Alarcaroni.”  ])rove'’  or  “certify”  it.  “.A  John 
iitly  that  read  .Alden  Product,  certified  by  the 
Intriguing.  Whosit  Institute.”  Most  consumers 
ry  helpful  to  a  will  ask.  “Why  don't  you  speak  for 
serviceable  and  youreelf,  John  ?” 

suitable  clothing  for  her  family  of  A'es.  we  have  plenty  of  labels  to¬ 
day.  but  the  consumer  is  looking  for 
The  consumer  looks  to  lal)els  for  INFORM.ATIA'E  labels. 


E.ACH  consumer  purchase  is 
made  in  order  to  satisfy  some 
particular  household  or  per¬ 
sonal  need.  The  consumer  there¬ 
fore  looks  for  facts  on  lalxds  that  mg 
tell  her  which  of  the  articles  before 
her  on  the  counter  will  come  near¬ 
est  to  giving  the  service  she  desires. 

Retpiirements  differ  from  inir-  of — 80% 
chase  to  jntrehase.  even  when  the  wool 
same  items  are  bought.  For  in¬ 
stance.  it  may  not  be  economical  to  it's 
buy  fast-to-light  fabrics  if  they  are 
to  be  used  as  dress  covers  in  a 
clothes  closet.  Hut  for  curtains,  such 
fabrics  are  essential.  Pre-shrunk 
material  may  be  unnecessary  luxury 
for  furnishings  in  some  temporary 
.summer  cottage,  but  are  greatly  to 
Ik*  de.sired  for  the  year-round  home. 

“This  fabric  is  fast  to  light.” 

“This  fabric  will  fade  in  strong  sun¬ 
light.”  “This  fabric  will  not  shrink 
more  than  2  ijercent.”  “This  fabric  saw 
will  shrink  about  5  i)ercent.  Make 
seam  allowances.”  Such  labels  help 
a  purchaser  make  intelligent  choices,  laurels 
Lal)els  should  explain  price  dif¬ 
ferences.  Consumers  have  learned 
that  a  higher  price  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  higher  f[uality  or  that 
the  merchandise  w'ill  do  a 
job  any  better.  When  three  or  four 
articles  that  look  exactly  alike  are  label  as 
priced  differently,  the  consumer  <1 
asks  “why?”  .Are  there  “hidden”  s 
values  in  the  higher  ])riced  one?  If  < 
so,  what  are  they  ?  The  label  should  t 
answer,  not  in  glowing  generalities, 
but  in  definite  facts  about  construe-  1 
tion  or  i)erformance.  Those  rug  ^ 
libels  that  came  out  a  year  or  so  i 
ago  do  the  job  admirably.  They  de-  1 
finitely  state  the  construction  differ-  i 
ences  in  the  four  qualities  of  rugs  ] 
made  hy  one  manufacturer.  It  does 
not  take  a  Sherlock  Holmes  to  com-  i 
pare  what  the  purchaser  gets  for  her  ' 
money  in  the  different  qualities. 

The  consumer  Uxiks  for  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  usable  at  the  counter. 

When  standing  right  there  face  to 
face  with  the  problem  of  deciding 
which  of  two  suits  will  w’ithstand 
Johnny’s  ]K*rpetual  calisthenics  the 
better,  she  is  not  helped  much  by 
a  label  carrying  only  general  state¬ 
ments  and  naively  jxiinting  out. 

“The  real  facts  about  this  fabric  isn’t  it 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  our  woman 
laboratory.” 

Many  of  the  laWs  now-a-days  girls! 
carry  phrases  such  as  “Laboratory  ~ 
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Organized  consumer  action  is  under  way  to 
obtain  information  about  merchandise  for  sale 
and  standards  which  will  make  that  informa¬ 
tion  meaningful.  Women  who  are  leaders  in 
this  movement  tell  you  their  own  story  in 
these  pages.  Their  spirit  is  cooperative  and 
reasonable;  the  sense  of  what  they  have  to 
say,  to  retailer  and  manufacturer  alike,  is  un¬ 
mistakable. 


Consumers  Know  What  They  Want 

Florence  Fallgatler, 

National  Chairman  of  Homemaking, 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 


ihcntic  labeling,  testing  service,  press 
advertising,  radio  advertising,  de¬ 
scriptive  ix)()klets  and  charts,  dem¬ 
onstrations,  and  well  informed  sales- 
|)eople.  The  extent  to  which  these 
function  as  guides  in  buying  is  de¬ 
pendent  uiM)n  their  reliability  as 
judged  by  individual  buyers  from 
s])ecific  exjieriences. 

Women’s  magazines  offer  a  third 
channel  of  educating  the  consumer. 
The  number  and  variety  of  articles 
on  different  asjx^cts  of  the  buying 


WHAT  evidence  do  we  have  that 
the  consumer  is  wanting  infor¬ 
mation  and  guidance  for  better 
buying?  I'he  apparent  trend  toward 
organized  action  on  the  part  of  the 


women,  the  homemakers  of  the  next 
decade,  will  s(K)n  Ik*  doing  the  major 
])art  of  the  over-the-counter  buying, 
it  is  important  that  this  jihase  of 
home  economics  Ik*  stressed  even 


problem  in  recent  years  indicate  a 
recognition  on  the  part  of  editors  of 
present-day  needs  and  interests  of  a 
large  jiortion  of  their  readers. 

Helps  from  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  less  direct,  jKrhaps, 


consumer  for  study  o])portunities  on  more  in  the  average  high  school.  It  but  none  the  less  significant.  The 


the  one  hand  and  increased  sources  of 
information  on  the  other  would  seem 
to  be  evidence  enough.  'I'here  has 
been  a  tremendous  increase  in  variety 
of  commodities,  in  available  sources 
and  kinds  of  .information  about 
them,  in  sales  inducemtnts,  and  in 
buying  facilities,  wbicb  has  created 
a  complex  buying  situation.  These 
and  other  very  rajjid  changes  in  the 
ways  of  buying  have  perplexed  con¬ 
sumers  and  sent  the  more  thought¬ 
ful  ones  to  sources  of  hel]).  What 
are  these  sources? 

( )ne  naturally  turns  first  to  the 
jniblic  schools  as  one  of  the  most 
inijxwtant  .sources  of  educational 
help.  What  are  they  doing  for  the 
consumer?  In  recent  years,  consid¬ 
erable  attention  has  been  given  in 
home  economics  classes  in  high 
sch(X)ls,  to  a  study  of  fpialities  that 
are  es.sential  in  personal  and  house¬ 
hold  commcxlities  w’ith  increased  em¬ 
phasis  utxm  identification  of  these 
qualities.  Studies  show  that  young 


is  not  enough,  however,  to  educate 
the  buyers  of  tomorrow,  for  a  vast 
number  of  present-day  homemakers 
recognize  their  need  for  help  in  se¬ 
curing  full  value  for  every  dollar 
s]K*nt.  The  public  sc1kh»1s.  recogniz¬ 
ing  this  need,  are  meeting  demands 
of  groups  of  homemakers  by  organ¬ 
izing  classes  for  them  to  study  s|K*ci- 
fic  i)roblems  in  consumer-buying. 

Study  groups  are  not  confined  to 
l)ublic  school  programs,  however. 
They  are  lx?coming  a  i)art  of  the 
Home  Demonstration  E.xtension 
club  programs,  and  f)f  the  regidar 
programs  in  local  and  State  branches 
of  such  organizations  as  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Home  Economics  .Association, 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  the  General  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  and  the 
.American  Association  of  University 
W’omen. 

A  second  important  source  of  in¬ 
formation  is  increasingly  available 
to  consumers.  This  includes  the 


specific  ways  in  which  the  buyer 
may  secure  assi.stance  from  different 
government  agencies  are  described 
in  a  recently  issued  bulletin  entitled 
Sources  of  Information  on  Con¬ 
sumer  Education  and  Orejanization, 
Consumers’  Counsel  Series,  Publi¬ 
cation  No.  1,  U.  S.  Department  of 
.Agriculture,  .Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  .Administration,  Consumers’ 
Counsel  Division,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

With  these  and  many  other 
avenues  for  help  that  are  so  gener¬ 
ally  available,  it  would  .seem  that  the 
emergence  of  educated  consumers 
should  Ijecome  a  reality.  Then  buy¬ 
ers  will  come  to  the  point  of  sale 
knowing  what  they  want,  articulate 
in  describing  it,  and  intelligent  in 
evaluating  the  variety  of  articles 
from  which  selection  must  be  made. 
Probably  no  greater  imiKtus  can  Ije 
given  to  this  movement  on  the  part 
of  consumers  to  inform  themselves, 
than  to  find  back  of  the  counter  sales 


women  in  high  school  do  a  large  part 
of  their  own  personal  buying  as 
well  as  much  of  the  purchasing  for 
their  families.  Since  these  young 


great  variety  of  ways  and  means  to 
inform  the  buyer  that  are  offered 
by  the  producers  and  distributors  of 
goods,  such  as  informative  and  au- 


clerks  who  can  interpret  requests 
intelligently  and  supply  accurate  in¬ 
formation  alx)ut  the  articles  under 
consideration. 


< 
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Hare  are  the  labels  you’ve  heard  about 
that  "standardized"  the  buying  of  sheets 

OVER  two  years  ago,  Chatham  sensed  that 
women  were  tired  of  the  “guesswork”  in¬ 
volved  in  buying  textiles  .  .  .  AND  CHATHAM  DID 
SOMETHING  ABOUT  H  !  With  the  hearty  support 
of  home  economists,  but  against  tbe  sincere 
misgivings  of  many  merchants,  Chatham  put 
on  the  market  a  complete  line  of  sheets,  pillow¬ 
cases  and  blankets  with  all  the  facts  right  on  the 
label .  .  . 


CHATHAM 

'  ‘SPECIFIC  A  TION' ' 

SHEETS 


This  is  no  longer  news.  Nor  is  it  any  longer  an  experi¬ 
ment.  Now  other  leading  textile  manufacturers  knocv  that 
women  prefer  to  buy  plainly  and  specifically  labeled  goods 
. .  .  that  they  want  to  know  what  they  buy  before  they  buy. 

This  idea  of  honestly  labeled  merchandise  “clicks”  with 
the  modern  shopper.  And  Chatham  “Specifications”  an¬ 
swer  her  .demand.  Devised  in  accordance  with  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  the  “  Spec¬ 
ification”  Labels  are  available  for  your  study. 


Chatham  Manufacturing  Company 

Dept  B-1  57  Worth  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  Chatham’s  "Spec¬ 
ification”  Labeling; _ FREE  sets  of  Chatham  "Specifica¬ 

tion”  Labels. 

Name _ 

Street _ _ 

City. _ _ _State  _ 
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Teaching  "Buymanship”  in  the  Schools 

Alice  Edwards, 

Member,  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Education 


IT  is  not  unusual  to  detect  an 
occasional  note  of  anxiety  or  dis¬ 
approval,  in  the  comments  of  re¬ 
tailers  and  advertisers,  over  courses 
in  the  high  schools  designed  to  aid 
pupils  in  learning  how  to  spend  their 
money  more  wisely  and  to  become 
more  discriminating  shoppers.  This 
is  not  surprising  in  the  light  of  some 
of  the  rumors  as  to  what  goes  into 
courses  in  consumer  buying.  Very 
naturally,  the  retailer  is  concerned 
over  the  possible  effect  of  such  edu¬ 
cation  on  h'  i  business.  He  is  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  whether  he  should  fear 
and  oppose  it,  or  value  and  encour¬ 
age  it.  Therefore,  further  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  nature  of  these  courses 
seems  fitting. 

“Assimilating”  New  Consumers 

Rack  in  the  days  when  immigrants 
were  coming  into  this  country  in 
great  numbers  each  year,  much  was 
said  about  what  the  country  and  in¬ 
dividual  community  faced  in  trying 
to  assimilate  these  foreigners.  In 
the  peak  years  of  immigration,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  decade  of  the  century, 
the  maxium  numl)er  of  immigrants 
in  any  one  year  was  only  slightly 
over  one  and  a  quarter  millions.  In 
1920,  the  number  had  fallen  to  less 
than  a  half  million.  In  comparison 
with  these  figures,  in  1934,  we  had, 
5,660,156  pupils  in  our  high  schools 
who  were  just  beginning  to  take 
their  place,  with  the  more  seasoned 
purchasers,  at  the  retail  counter. 
Can  we  expect  otherwise  than  that 
these  young  buyers,  because  of  their 
lack  of  information,  experience,  and 
understanding  of  business  proced¬ 
ure,  will  bring  more  or  less  vexation 
to  themselves,  their  parents,  and  the 
retailers  who  supply  the  things  they 
buy?  Certainly  all  will  agree  that 
it  would  be  a  gain,  if  by  some  means, 
the  ineptness  of  these  young  people 
were,  at  least  in  part,  overcome. 

Progressive  educators  consider 
the  schools  should  aid  young  people 
in  learning  how  to  fit  themselves 
into  the  social  and  economic  life 
al)out  them.  That  in  addition  to 
learning  how  to  earn  a  living,  they 
need  to  develop  some  practical  ideas 
aI)out  living  and  that  these  should 
include  learning  how  to  spend  their 
earnings  intelligently.  If  they  learn 
this,  they  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  live  as  well  as  possible  on  the 
nieans  they  have  at  hand  and  stand 
a  better  chance  of  becoming  depend¬ 


able,  self-supporting  members  of 
their  respective  communities  and, 
therefore,  of  contributing  their 
share  toward  national  stability. 

Individual  and  family  welfare  and 
happiness  are  very  materially  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  choices  made  from 
large  number  and  wide  varieties  of 
commodities.  Retail  purchases  are 
continually  making  serious  mistakes 
in  their  choices  and  young  people 
tend  to  l)e  especially  erratic  in  their 
buying. 

The  Teaching  Program 

Many  high  schools  teachers,  and 
jmrticularly  the  home  economists, 
iielieve  they  are  remiss  in  their  ob¬ 
ligation  to  their  students,  if  they 
fail  to  direct  the  attention  of  pupils 
to  their  problems  as  buyers.  Of 
course  the  fundamental  principles  of 
food  selection  and  nutrition,  clothing 
selection  and  construction,  house 
furnishing  and  equipment,  and  child 
care,  which  are  always  included  in 
any  well  rounded  course  in  home 
economics,  furnish  the  criteria  for 
determining  basic  individual  and 
family  needs.  The  selection  of  suit¬ 
able  commodities  tends  always  to  be 
considered  in  these  courses.  Never¬ 
theless.  a  separate  unit  of  study  in 
consumer  buying  is  very  commonly 
provided  in  order  to  focus  attention 
on  the  problems  of  buying  as  a 
whole.  This  study  may  be  planned 
for  only  the  home  economics  stu¬ 
dents,  or  it  may  be  for  all  other  boys 
and  girls  in  the  school. 

Most  of  these  teachers  of  con¬ 
sumer  buying  consider  they  need 
fairly  definite  information  about  the 
buying  practices  followed  by  the 
pupils  and  others  in  their  homes  and 
about  conditions  under  which  com¬ 
modities  are  locally  available,  if 
courses  in  buying  are  to  be  planned 
which  will  reasonably  well  meet  the 
needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  their 
classes.  They  wish  to  deal  in  a  clear 
cut  fashion  with  the  pupil’s  specific 
buying  problems  rather  to  accept 
blindly  some  set  course  based  on 
what  are  supposed  to  be  the  facts. 

In  one  group  of  investigations, 
teachers  tried  to  determine  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  their  high  school  girls 
actually  participated  in  the  family 
buying  and  what  buying  the  girls 
did  for  themselves.  These  purchases 
were  classified  as  to  frequency, 
whether  daily,  weekly,  or  at  irregu¬ 
lar  times;  as  to  the  place  of  pur¬ 


chase,  in  the  local  store,  in  stores 
in  nearby  towns,  or  through  mail 
order  houses;  and  as  to  cash  and 
charge  purchases. 

Teachers,  also,  try  to  learn  wheth¬ 
er  a  parent  or  some  one  else  gives 
the  pupil  directions  to  aid  her  in 
making  her  purchases  and,  if  so, 
what  the  nature  of  these  directions 
may  be. 

The  results  of  one  study  showed 
that  the  girls  had  either  done  the 
buying  themselves  or  had  assisted 
in  as  high  as  50%  of  the  household 
purchases.  The  articles  which  the 
girls  most  frequently  purchased  for 
themselves  were  hose,  shoes,  cos¬ 
metics.  underwear,  and  school  sup¬ 
plies.  They  frequently  spent  money 
for  movies  and  athletics. 

Analyzing  Bad  Buys 

Many  classes  hold  what  they  call 
postmortems  of  purchases  already 
made.  These  are  usually  very  prof¬ 
itable,  educationally  speaking.  Pur¬ 
chases,  which  the  pupil  or  her  fami¬ 
ly  report  as  satisfactory,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  members  of  the  class  in 
an  effort  to  determine  why  they 
proved  acceptable.  The  pupils  study 
the  commodity  itself,  compare  it 
with  other  similar  available  com¬ 
modities,  the  needs  it  is  expected  to 
meet,  and  the  procedures  followed  in 
making  the  purchase. 

Purchases,  which  have  proved  un¬ 
satisfactory,  are  studied  to  discover 
why  they  are  disappointing.  Is  the 
commodity  at  fault?  Did  the  girl 
fail  in  judging  her  own  needs?  Is 
she  dissatisfied  because  her  family 
or  friends  dislike  the  article  she 
chose?  Was  it  chosen  because  she 
could  not  find  anything  more  satis¬ 
factory?  Was  the  store  or  the  clerk 
at  fault?  Through  these  discussions 
and  observations,  the  pupils  are  led 
to  analyze  their  own  success  and 
mistakes  in  buying.  They  try  to 
determine  how  to  state  their  wants 
so  as  to  give  the  clerk  in  the  store 
information  which  will  be  of  genuine 
value  in  selecting  the  kind  of  goods 
from  stock  most  likely  to  meet  the 
customer’s  needs. 

Retailers  will  doubtless  be  keenly 
interested  in  the  conclusions  of  a 
certain  group  of  teachers  who  stud¬ 
ied  pupils’  purchases  which  they, 
themselves,  classified  as  “bad  buys”. 
These  teachers  decided  that  dissat¬ 
isfactions  over  purchases  were  very 
often  associated,  not  with  faults  in 
the  merchandise,  but  were  the  direct 
result  of  the  pupils’  own  poor  judg¬ 
ment  in  selecting  articles  unsuited  to 
their  particular  needs.  For  example, 
“The  rouge  was  the  wrong  color.” 
“The  garment  was  too  tight.”  “The 
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They’re  learning  to  buy  wisely! 


lucls  of  the  sImk's  were  too  high  to 
wear  on  hikes.” 

'I'iie  teachers  try  to  aid  pupils  in 
learning  how  to  analyze  their  own 
needs ;  in  developing  desirable  huy- 
itig  habits ;  and  in  studying  jx)ints  to 
lx.*  considered  in  buying  the  com¬ 
modities  of  special  interest  to  the 
ljupils,  hut  in  the  purchasing  of 
which,  they  find  most  difficulty. 
They  frequently  try  to  arrange,  if 
possible,  to  give  pupils  some  i)rac- 
tice  in  buying  the  commodities  they 
have  studied. 

In  some  consumer  buying  classes, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  check, 
over  a  jxjriod  of  time,  the  pupils’ 
ability  in  buying.  Certain  teachers 
have  reported  that  pupils  have 
shown  definite  improvement  in  their 
buying  practices. 

Clerks  and  directors  of  adjust¬ 
ment  departments  will  certainly  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  effort  to  lead  pupils  to 
realize  the  importance,  before  they 
go  on  a  shopping  expedition,  of 
checking  on  such  things  as  the  size 
of  the  paper  required  to  fit  the 
empty  notelxxjk,  the  number  and 
color  of  thread  needed  to  finish  the 
stitching  on  a  coat,  and  of  seeing 
that  they  have  samples  of  goods  for 
which  trimming  material  is  desired. 
Observation  of  such  precaution 
should  reduce  errors  which  tend  to 
breed  resentment  against  the  store 


and  to  increase  the  returns  thus  cut¬ 
ting  the  store’s  profits. 

Sometimes  customers,  quite  un¬ 
concernedly.  subject  a  store  to  con¬ 
siderable  inconvenience  and  expense, 
t  herefore,  a  recent  exix*rience  with 
a  group  of  students  was  gratilying. 
'I'he  subject  of  ethical  consumer 
practices  had  not  been  broached  in 
discussions  and  no  readings  assigned 
which  referred  to  the  subject.  Even 
so,  through  a  variety  of  concrete 
statements  in  papers  on  buying 
]>roblems,  one  student  after  another 
gave  evidence  that  they  definitely 
trv  to  maintain  certain  standards  of 


The  success  of  the  program  of 
the  Consumer-Retailer  Relations 
Council  will  depend  not  only 
upon  the  soundness  of  the  program 
itself  but  ujxjn  the  extent  to  which 
individual  stores  and  great  masses 
of  consumers  translate  its  principles 
into  their  day-by-day  practices  in 
selling  and  buying  goods.  Retailers 
have  agreed  to  promote  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  use  of  standards  for 
consumer  goods,  to  put  labels  which 
give  pertinent  facts  on  the  goods  in 


fair  play  in  their  dealings  with  re¬ 
tailers.  This  attitude  was  later  dis¬ 
covered  to  have  been  promoted  by  a 
previous  course  which  these  students 
had  taken. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  predict  that 
young  jxoj)le,  who  have  taken  con¬ 
sumer  buying  courses,  will  display 
less  suscei)tibility  to  extravagent  or 
subtle  advertising  appeal.  But  ad¬ 
vertisements,  which  carry  pertinent 
factual  statements  about  products, 
however  modest,  are  Ixing  noted 
and  api)roved  by  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  these  students.  Some  of  them 
may  ask  embarrassing  questions  as 
to  what  is  back  of  a  guarantee.  They 
will  tend  to  dis|)lay  more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  producer,  mer- 
chant.  and  clerk  who  play  a  part  in 
])roviding  them  and  their  ac(|uaint- 
ances  with  products  which,  on  ex¬ 
amination  and  use,  meet  announced 
standards  and  performance. 

The  home  ec(Hiomics  and  otlier 
teachers,  who  are  giving  these 
courses  in  con.sttmer  buying  in  our 
high  .schools,  need  the  ccKqxration  of 
retailers,  if  the  courses  are  to  ])rove 
as  valtiable  as  they  should.  'I'lx'-se 
teachers  want  to  understand  more  of 
the  retailers'  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  their  customers.  They  need  to 
know  more  about  how  the  citstomer, 
who  has  had  a  disap])ointing  exix>ri- 
ence  in  buying  a  desired  commodity, 
may  obtain  an  adjustment  cotqiled 
with  information  as  to  how  to  avoid 
a  similar  mistake  in  the  future.  They 
need  the  retailer’s  coojxration,  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  in  enriching  their 
teaching  programs.  How  many  re¬ 
tailers  stand  ready  to  aid  teachers  in 
starting  young  people  in  the  high 
.schools  on  their  way  to  better  buy- 
manship,  by  providing  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  by  affording  classes  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  examine  merchandise,  and 
by  offering  facilities  for  realistic 
buying  activities? 


their  stores,  to  describe  goods  and 
services  in  terms  which  have  the 
same  meaning  to  all  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers,  to  make  advertising  entirely 
truthful  and  informative,  to  train 
salespeople  in  factual  knowledge 
about  the  merchandise  they  sell.  To 
make  this  program  effective,  con¬ 
sumers  must  use  this  information  to 
improve  their  buying  practices. 
Much  consumer  dissatisfaction  in 
the  past  has  been  the  result  of  lack 
of  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  sizes, 


Consumers  Accept  Ne*^  Responsibilities 

Harriet  R.  HoAve, 

In  charge  of  Consumer  Education, 

American  Home  Economics  Association 
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The  informed  ronsiiiner  ran  save  her  own 
lime  and  that  of  the  salesperson  who  serves  her. 


niisR'prc'seiitalioii  of  (luality  and 
identity  of  materials,  nnexitected 
slirinkaj^e,  fadinjf.  seam  slipjiaj^e, 
])oor  dmahility,  fmisli,  etc.,  factors 
wltieli  tile  eonsnmer  eonld  not  de¬ 
termine  for  herself  when  she  made 
tlie  purchase.  W  hen  adecpiate.  de- 
IKMidahle  information  accom])anies 
the  j^oods,  the  responsihility  for  the 
.selection  of  the  commodity  liest 
suited  to  a  iiarticnlar  need  rests 
stinarely  upon  the  consumer. 

To  improve  consumer  huying 
liractices,  con.sumer  education  must 
place  new  emphasis  upon  qualities 
that  make  a  commodity  the  iK'st 
available  for  ifs  purpose.  Consum¬ 
ers  must  enter  the  market  knowing 
what  use  they  e.xpect  from  the  goods 
they  select  and  the  qualities  that 
make  goods  suited  to  particular  pur¬ 
poses.  They  must  he  more  sure  of 
their  own  tastes  and  standards,  more 
willing  to  use  factual  huying  guides, 
better  informed  about  market  con¬ 
ditions.  They  must  liecome  more 
di.scriminating  alxnit  advertising  and 
selling  devices,  less  susceptible  to 
them,  less  imimlsive  in  their  buying 
and  less  influenced  by  snobbish  ap¬ 
peals.  Merchants  cannot  he  held  re- 
s])onsihle  for  the  mistakes  of  con¬ 
sumers  that  come  from  their  lack 
of  information  or  judgment  about 
the  qualities  that  make  a  commodity 
the  best  one  available  for  its  .special 
purjKJse.  All  the  merchant  can  lx; 
expected  to  do  is  to  furnish  the  fac¬ 
tual  information  alxtut  the  goods  he 
has  for  sale  and  neither  misrepre¬ 
sent  nor  mislead  the  consumer.  The 


consumer  must  decide  whether 
rayon  is  better  suited  to  her  pur- 
];o.se  and  jtrice  than  silk,  cotton  than 
wool,  plastic  than  ivory,  standard 
than  fancy  grade.  However,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  the  advantages  of  ex¬ 
tending  and  making  more  effective 
adult  and  .school  itrograms  in  con¬ 
sumer  education  as  a  means  of 
bringing  about  Ix*tter  huying  jirac- 
tices  and  greater  consumer  satisfac¬ 
tions  must  lx‘  evident  to  lx)th  groups. 
W  hen  consumers  have  a  better  un- 
tlerstanding  of  their  own  needs,  the 
ty|)es  of  services  available  to  meet 
tliese  needs  and  are  etiuiitped  with 
the  factual  data  with  which  to  match 
available  goods  to  needs,  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  harassed 
both  merchants  and  buyers,  which 
have  added  unnecessary  overhead, 
fostered  unfair  comjx*tition  and  un- 
.scrupulous  business  methods,  which 
have  contributed  to  increased  prices 
to  consumers,  unbalanced  family 
budgets  and  lowered  their  .standards 
of  living,  will  lie  eliminated. 

The  Merchant  Benefits 

The  informed  consumer  will  he  in 
a  position  to  save  her  own  shopping 
time  and  that  of  the  salespeople  who 
.serve  her.  She  will  recognize  the 
waste  involved  in  attempting  to  buy 
without  knowing  the  type  of  mate¬ 
rial,  color,  size,  quantity,  price  range 
and  special  characteri.stics  she  wants, 
in  failing  to  give  the  salesperson 
complete  information  alxtut  her  re¬ 
quirements.  She  will  learn  the  im¬ 


portance  of  an  honest  statement  of 
her  reasons  for  not  huying  the  mer¬ 
chandise  offered  her,  and  lx)th  she 
and  the  merchant  will  recognize  her 
obligation  to  report  any  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  merchandise  purcha.sed. 
'file  informed  consumer  will  under¬ 
stand  her  responsihility  for  using 
fairly  the  services  e.xtended  by  the 
merchant.  She  will  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  cost  of  delivery,  of  the 
exchange  of  merchandise,  of  goods 
sent  out  on  ajqtroval,  the  cost  of  the 
extension  of  credit  and  the  collection 
of  overdue  accounts.  She  will  feel 
her  re.s|K)nsihility  for  the  care  of  the 
store's  gcMxls  while  on  approval  and 
for  prompt  returns.  She  will  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  cost  of  these  services 
must  lx-  ctivered  by  the  price  of  the 
goods  she  buys  and  that  by  the  abuse 
of  the  services  provided,  the 
thoughtless  consumer  mmece.ssarily 
adtls  to  the  store’s  overhead  and  the 
cost  of  goods  to  her. 

The  informed  consumer  will  ap¬ 
preciate  a  frank  discussittn  of  com¬ 
mon  methods  of  building  consumer 
good  will  and  for  promoting  sales, 
such  as  itroviding  reception  and  rest 
rooms,  the  use  of  loss  leaders,  one- 
ceiit  .sales,  bargain  days,  fashion 
shows,  window  displays,  organ  re¬ 
citals,  bridge  les.sons,  cooking  .sch(X)l 
etc.,  the  reasons  for  varying  mark¬ 
ups  in  different  goods,  the  mer¬ 
chant's  position  with  regard  to  price¬ 
fixing.  guarantees,  sales  taxes,  etc. 

New  Council  a  Tool 

In  forming  the  Consumer-Retailer 
Relations  Council,  consumers  and 
retailers  have  taken  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  certain  inter¬ 
ests  and  objectives  in  common,  and 
that  they  can  profitably  work  to¬ 
gether  to  further  them.  It  seems 
entirely  fitting  that  these  groups, 
without  abrogating  the  right  to  work 
to  improve  their  own  economic  jxjsi- 
tion  should  join  together  to  improve 
existing  huying  and  selling  practices, 
and  the  selection  and  use  of  goods 
and  services.  Consumers  have  long 
expressed  a  need  and  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  adequate  standards 
for  the  goods  they  buy,  for  pertin¬ 
ent  information  on  laliels  on  all 
goods  offered  for  sale  in  retail  stores 
and  for  use  of  a  uniform  termi¬ 
nology  in  describing  con.sumer  goods 
and  services.  Through  the  intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  these  tools,  and  their 
suhstitution  for  the  inefficient  and 
wasteful  practices  of  which  many 
consumers  are  now  guilty,  consum¬ 
ers  can  make  an  effective  contribu¬ 
tion  to  better  consumer-retailer  re¬ 
lationships. 
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The  Part  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Plays 

By  CHANNIN6  E.  SWEITZER. 

Managing  Director,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


The  alacrity  with  which  both  retailers  and 
manufacturers  have  responded  to  the  demand 
of  consumer  organizations  for  the  factual 
labeling  of  merchandise  indicates  more  than 
a  recognition  of  the  justice  of  that  demand.  It 
indicates,  as  Mr.  Sweitzer  has  here  shown,  that 
retailers  have  been  alive  to  the  problem  for 
years.  In  their  sponsorship  of  tested  mer¬ 
chandise  and  standards,  they  have  laid  the 
groundwork  upon  which  the  factual  labeling 
movement  rests. 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  always  stood  for 
truth  and  honesty  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  consumer  goods,  and  has 
always  been  ready  to  forward  any 
endeavor  that  would  help  stores  pro¬ 
tect  the  best  interests  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  merit  their  continued 
confidence. 

Today,  our  concept  of  truthful, 
honest  merchandising  is  a  broader 
one  than  previous  generations  have 
ever  envisioned.  We  have  realized 
that  the  retailer  who  is  content  sim¬ 
ply  to  exercise  caution  in  avoiding 
misrepresentation  and  mis-statement 
is  not  fully  discharging  his  responsi¬ 
bility  toward  the  community.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  he  must 
be  more  than  just  a  merchant;  he 
must  often  be  guide,  counsellor  and 
friend  to  his  customers,  helping 
them  to  evaluate  merchandise  prop¬ 
erly  and  to  select  the  specific  article 
best  suited  to  their  purpose.  The 
present  interest  in  the  factual  label¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  is  but  one  phase 
of  this  important  trend. 

One  reason  for  this  broadening 
concept  of  the  retailer’s  responsibili¬ 
ty  has  been  that,  in  periods  of  de¬ 
pression  and  readjustment,  when  the 
family’s  income  may  move  down¬ 
ward  faster — or  upward  more  slow¬ 
ly — than  prices,  the  housewife  be¬ 
comes  acutely  conscious  of  the  need 
for  obtaining  a  full  dollar’s  worth 
for  every  dollar  she  spends.  Poor 
workmanship  and  quality,  in  such 


times,  are  doubly  disappointing  to 
the  consumer,  even  if  they  occur  in 
a  cheap  substitute  that  she  has 
bought  in  a  mistaken  effort  to  stretch 
her  budget. 

Even  before  the  depression,  how¬ 
ever,  forward-thinking  merchants 
realized  that  it  was  their  duty  to  see 
that  the  goods  they  offered  for  sale 
had  qualities  that  would  insure  satis¬ 
factory  wear.  This  point  was 
brought  out  forcibly  by  Julius  Rit¬ 
ter,  addressing  the  NRDGA  Con¬ 
vention  in  1929,  when  he  said ; 

“To  inspire  public  confidence,  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  in  their  publicity,  on  the 
subject  of  their  dependability.  They 
have  assiduously  endeavored  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  consuming  public  their 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  their  watchfulness  of  the 
consumer’s  interest.  But  how  far 
has  the  department  store  gone  in 
actually  devising  machinery  for  their 
customer’s  protection,  so  that  these 
well-intentioned  promises  may  be 
more  completely  fulfilled — so  that 
these  promises  may  become  more 
than  merely  good  publicity  to  be 
discounted — so  that  they  may  bear 
fruit?  What  assurance  has  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  you  are  giving  her  quali¬ 
ty,  assuming  that  she  is  receiving 
the  correct  fashion  ?  Rarely  is  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  sacrifice  one  for  the  other. 
What  have  you  accomplished  if  you 
feature  the  correct  color  in  hosiery, 
if  you  have  failed  to  investigate  the 
wearability  of  that  hose?” 


The  questions  Mr.  Ritter  raised 
were  troubling  the  minds  of  retailers 
generally  at  that  time.  They  sought 
a  solution  in  having  their  merchan¬ 
dise  tested  by  commercial  laborator¬ 
ies,  if  they  could  not  afford  labora¬ 
tories  of  their  own,  so  that  experts 
could  verify  the  quality  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  planned  to  offer  for 
sale. 

The  seriousness  with  which  stores 
have  taken  their  responsibility  for 
the  quality  of  what  they  sell  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  the 
official  lalroratory  of  the  NRDGA,  in 
the  ten  years  since  it  was  first  estab¬ 
lished.  Its  steady  growth  reflects 
the  expansion  of  retail  activity  in 
the  testing  field. 

Establishment  of  Standards 

Side  by  side  with  the  efforts  of 
merchants  to  insure  quality  through 
tests,  there  developed  a  keen  interest 
in  the  establishment  of  standards  for 
consumer  goods — guides  to  serve  in¬ 
dustry,  trade  and  consumers  in  judg¬ 
ing  value.  The  NRDGA’s  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years,  has  cooperated  in  the 
establishment  of  many  merchandise 
standards. 

Among  these,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  is  that  concerning  the  test¬ 
ing  and  reporting  of  woven  dress 
fabrics.  At  the  suggestion  of  this 
Association,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  secured  the  approval  of 
testing  laboratories,  manufacturers, 
retailers  and  consumers  for  a  Com¬ 
mercial  Standard  which  set  up  defi¬ 
nite  procedures  for  measuring  such 
attributes  of  fabrics  as  breaking 
strength,  color  fastness  to  launder¬ 
ing,  color  fastness  to  light,  and 
shrinkage.  A  common  basis  for  rat¬ 
ing  fabrics  was  thus  established,  and 
there  is  now  little  danger  that  one 
laboratory  will  give  a  satisfactory 
rating  to  a  fabric  that  others  would 
reject. 

Some  of  the  other  standards  with 
which  the  Association  has  concerned 
itself  during  the  past  have  to  do  with 
fiber  content  of  textiles,  such  as  the 
standard  for  the  labeling  of  wool 
and  part-wool  blankets.  Inadvertent 
misstatements  and  deliberate  mis¬ 
representations  can  both  be  kept  to 
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The  rapid  expansion  of  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  official  laboratory  of  the  N.R.D.C.A.,  serves 
i’.s  an  index  to  the  seriousness  with  which  stores  take  their  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  what  they  sell. 


a  mininmni  when  there  is  a  uniform 
way  to  define  and  descrilte  a  specific 
kind  of  merchandise. 

Still  a  different  type  of  standard 
has  to  do  with  size  specifications — 
some  already  worked  out  and  accept¬ 
ed;  others  still  in  the  early  stages. 
In  this  field,  the  Association  is  now 
working  on  size  specifications  for 
women’s  and  misses’  dresses  and  for 
infants’  and  children’s  wear.  The 
purpose  of  such  standards  is  to 
establish  definite  specifications  for 
the  measurements  that  each  size 
designation  should  represent,  and 
thereby  protect  the  consumer  from 
skimpily-cut  garments. 

Other  types  of  standards  are 
established  in  an  effort  to  protect  the 
consumer  against  the  loose  usage  of 
quality  designations.  For  example, 
there  has  l)een  an  effort  for  some 
time  to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  the 
word  “percale”  to  prevent  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  textiles  of  inferior  grade. 
This  Association  has  been  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  the  work  of  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  bring  manufacturers,  retailers 
and  consumers  into  agreement  as  to 
the  application  of  “percale.” 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  in  which  we  have  been  inter¬ 


ested.  hut  they  serve  to  illustrate 
how  the  promulgation  of  standards 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  retailer’s 
effort  to  avoid  misstatements  and  in¬ 
sure  satisfaction  to  his  customers. 
The  Association,  through  its  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  has  participated 
actively  in  drawing  up  and  publiciz¬ 
ing  these  standards,  and  in  several 
instances  has  sjionsored  projects  in 
the  standards  field  and  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  the  mechanism  from  bringing 
alK)ut  the  formulation  of  a  Commer¬ 
cial  Standard. 

Memliership  in  the  American 
Standards  Association  has  extended 
further  the  NRDGA’s  work  in  this 
field.  Standards  projects  now  being 
worked  out  through  the  ASA  cover 
a  numljer  of  commodities,  such 
as  household  refrigerators,  shoes, 
sheets,  bedding  and  upholstery,  ho¬ 
siery,  the  labeling  of  adulterated 
fabrics,  mohair  pile  fabrics,  gas 
burning  appliances,  and  the  pre¬ 
shrinking  of  woven  cotton  fabrics. 

Hand  in  hand  with  work  in  the 
field  of  standardization  and  factual 
labeling,  there  has  developed  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  arrive  at  a  closer  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  consumer’s  problems 
through  conference  with  spokesmen 
for  consumer  organizations.  We 


have  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  consumer  spokesmen  on 
our  Convention  programs,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  this  Association 
has  been  even  more  active  in  endeav¬ 
oring  to  get  retailers  and  consumers 
to  understand  one  another’s  prob¬ 
lems. 

For  the  past  year,  our  represen¬ 
tatives  have  sat  with  representatives 
of  consumer  bodies  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Standards  Association’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Ultimate  Con¬ 
sumer  Goods.  We  have  cooperated 
also  in  the  organization  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Consumer-Retailer  Relations 
Council,  an  independent  body  now 
in  process  of  formation.  Both  the 
Committee  and  the  Council  are  un¬ 
der  the  aggressive  chairmanship  of 
Harold  W.  Brightman,  executive 
vice-president  and  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  L.  Bamberger  & 
Company,  and  Chairman  of  the 
NRDGA’s  Merchandising  Division. 

On  all  these  fronts,  the  retailers 
of  tliis  country,  independently  and 
through  this  Association,  have  work¬ 
ed  tirelessly  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
today’s  merchandising  efforts — the 
good  will  and  profits  that  are  ob¬ 
tainable  only  through  giving  the  con¬ 
sumer  complete  satisfaction. 
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Retailers  Tell  What  They  Are  Doing 


Getting  and  Giving  the  Information 

Sidney  Reisman, 

General  Merchandise  Manager,  Bloomingdale's,  New  York 


The  a  B  C  of  Bloomingdale’s 
consumer  relations  job  in  the 
matter  of  fiber  identification  has 
been  this: 

A.  We  saw  enough  evidence  of  a 
real,  sustained  interest  on  the 
j)art  of  the  consumer  in  knowing 
fiber  content. 

B.  We  went  about  getting  complete, 
accurate  information  from  re¬ 
sources. 

C.  W'^e  have  started  to  pass  this  in¬ 
formation  on  to  our  customers. 

-After  we  had  ample  evidence  of 
“.A” — that  the  buying  public’s  re¬ 
quest  for  more  information  on  w'ear 
and  care  was  fundamental  and  wide¬ 
spread — we  proceeded  to  “B”. 

First,  an  order  to  buyers  from  the 
Operating  Board  in  April,  explain¬ 
ing  the  store’s  desire  to  fill  this  cus¬ 
tomer  request  and  directing  buyers 
to  describe  fiber  content  on  all  their 
merchandise  orders. 


Then  a  letter  to  our  resources  ask¬ 
ing  cooperation  in  making  fiber  in¬ 
formation  available  to  us  through 
tagging,  labelling  or  marking  in¬ 
voices.  To  this  letter  we  received 
many  encouraging  replies.  General 
reaction  was  quite  favorable.  How¬ 
ever,  in  some  quarters — notably  the 
apparel  market,  where  synthetics  are 
widely  used — the  lielief  was  voiced 
that  customers’  sole  consideration  is 
fashion,  that  labelling  synthetics 
merely  builds  sales  resistance,  and 
so  on.  These  manufacturers  seem¬ 
ingly  have  not  yet  grasped  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  and  customer’s  view]X)ints. 

There  are,  of  course,  manufactur¬ 
ing  problems  in  connection  with  the 
fiber  content  jol) — jjroblems  of  get¬ 
ting  accurate  information  from  the 
first  source,  of  terminology  and 
standards,  label  forms  and  costs.  It 
will  take  time  and  concerted  efforts 
to  work  out  the  answers,  but  a 
healthy  start  has  been  made. 

We  tackled  “C” — ^the  job  of  pass¬ 


ing  fiber  information  on  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer — ^from  several  angles.  As  a 
technical  aid  to  buyers  and  assis¬ 
tants,  section  managers,  adjustment 
staff,  and  members  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  we  arranged  a  din¬ 
ner  meeting  and  invited  outstanding 
authorities  to  speak  on  the  various 
textiles.  Our  educational  director 
later  prepared  a  comprehensive 
rayon  exhibit  and  gave  scheduled 
lectures  to  groups  of  buyers  and 
assistants. 

The  educational  department  and 
section  managers  have  been  holding 
short  meetings  with  salespeople  at 
every  opportunity.  A  rayon  kit  is 
used  as  the  basis  for  explaining  the 
manufacturing  processes  and  the 
points  of  interest  to  customers  re¬ 
garding  wear  and  handling. 

Our  copywriters  were  reminded 
to  be  sjjecific  and  accurate  in  their 
statements.  Our  sign  supervisor  is 
following  the  same  rules. 

The  next  question  was  how  best 
to  label  the  merchandise.  In  my 
opinion,  the  job  won’t  be  100  per 
cent  urltil  all  merchandise  consisting 
principally  of  textiles  is  labelled  by 
the  mill  or  manufacturer,  using  a 
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All  over  the  country  retailers  are  turning  their 
attention  to  the  new  problem  of  getting  and 
giving  complete  merchandise  information. 
Some  of  those  who  have  put  their  programs 
into  operation  tell  here  what  problems  they 
have  met  and  how  they  are  solving  them;  what 
the  reaction  of  their  resources  has  been,  and 


I 

least  a  step  ahead  of  our  customers 
in  technical  knowledge — as  was  the 
old-fashioned  custom. 

It  will  take  continued  study  to  de¬ 
termine  how  far  it  is  practical  to 
go  with  the  job  as  to  facts  and 
items.  Obviously,  within  a  single 
department  there  are  some  textile 
items  where  fabric  identification  is 
not  of  interest  to  customers.  And, 
conversely,  other  items  may  call  for 
more  definite  and  technical  identifi- 


what  the  reaction  of  customers.  Note  how  often 
the  observation  is  made  that  the  new  policy 
is  “good  for  business."  After  all,  only  an  in¬ 
formed  consumer  knows  what  guality  means, 
and  only  an  informed  salesperson  can  tell  her. 


cation  than  the  general  run.  How  to 
do  such  a  selective  job  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  mass  selling? 

And  it  will  take  strong  group  ac¬ 
tion — by  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers — to  produce  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  type  of  labelling  and  the  most 
economical  methods  of  marking. 


universally  accepted  terminology. 
Until  this  point  is  approached,  we 
felt  it  worth  the  time  and  expense 
to  do  the  labelling  ourselves — right 
on  the  price  tickets. 

What  information  should  the 
tickets  l)ear?  Not  technicalities  but 
simple  facts  upon  which  customers 
can  judge  values  and  wearability 
and  l)e  guided  as  to  general  care  and 
cleaning.  Not  only  should  this  label¬ 
ling  provide  the  customer  with  in¬ 
formation  in  black  and  white,  but 
also  help  the  salesperson  in  her  sell¬ 
ing.  It  was  decided  to  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fiber  classifications: 

(1)  Silk — (a)  Pure  dye,  (b) 
Weighted:  (2)  Wool — covering  all 
animal  hair;  (3)  Rayon — covering 
the  3  types;  (4)  Linen;  (5)  Cotton. 
And  the  various  combinations  of  the 
above:  “Wool  &  Cotton”,  “Cotton 
&  Rayon”.  In  each  case  the  pre¬ 
dominating  fiber  appears  first. 

To  provide  for  this  imprinting, 
we  invested  several  hundred  dollars 
in  changing  our  marking  machines. 
It  was  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  lines  on  tickets  (five  in¬ 
stead  of  4,  for  example)  by  using 
smaller  type.  Rather  than  setting 
individual  letter  type,  we  print  the 
fiber  information  from  word  slugs. 
Where  ticket  space  does  not  permit 
this  or  when  single  pieces  are 
marked,  rubl)er  hand  stamps  are 
used.  The  s])eciniens  reproduced 
below  show  how  the  lal)elling  works 
out  on  the  various  price  tickets. 

Where  do  the  markers  get  their 
information?  From  the  invoices  ac¬ 
companying  the  merchandise.  If  the 
manufacturer  has  not  given  the 
necessary  information,  the  buyer 
must  provide  it  as  he  O.K.’s  the 


invoice.  No  goods  are  marked  if 
this  information  is  missing. 

And  what  items  should  be  so 
marked?  At  the  present  time,  the 
following  departments  are  being 
covered,  in  Ixith  the  Main  Store  and 
Basement : 

Piece  goods,  linens,  domes-  / 
tics,  blankets,  art  goods.  r 

Neckwear,  handkerchiefs,  ho¬ 
siery,  gloves,  knit  underwear, 
umbrellas. 

Ready-to-wear,  suits,  coats, 
dresses,  sportswear,  silk  under¬ 
wear,  negligees,  house  dresses 
and  uniforms,  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear. 

Men’s  and  boys’  clothing  and 
furnishings. 

Draperies  and  curtains,  lamp 
shades. 

The  job  is,  of  course,  far  from- 
completed.  Going  back  to  “A” — 
that  there  is  a  strong  customer  in¬ 
terest  in  fiber  content :  This  inter¬ 
est  must  be  further  enlightened  with 
facts — ^not  biased  propaganda — as  to 
the  virtues  of  the  various  textiles  in 
their  pure  and  manipulated  states  as 
well  as  the  projjer  handling  of  them. 

“B” — getting  content  information 
from  the  source :  There  is  consider¬ 
able  missionary  work  yet  to  be  done 
by  retailers,  in  spite  of  the  progress 
to  date.  There  are  problems  to  lie 
worked  out  cooperatively  by  retail¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  as  well  as 
by  the  manufacturing  associations 
themselves. 

And  “C” — passing  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  to  the  consumer :  It  will 
take  much  more  training  of  buying 
and  selling  staffs.  We  must  be  at 
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The  proper  ticketing  of  merchandise  is 
an  important  phase  of  Bloomingdale  op¬ 
eration.  Fiber  content  information  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  manufacturer’s  invoice 
and  used  on  the  price  tags,  as  show  above. 
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IN  THE  HEARTS  OF  YOUR  CUSTOMERS 


IN  THE  RAYON  FIELD 


Tested  Rayon  Fabrics 


In  America's  stores,  as  you  read  this  bulletin,  more  than  17  million  of  the 
familiar  OROUDl  Tested  tags  and  seals  distributed  during  the  current  year, 
are  doing  a  selling  job  for  America's  retailers. 

First  in  the  rayon  field,  the  program  of  OfWWTl  Tested  Quality  identifica¬ 
tion  inaugurated  in  1930  is  today  riding  the  waves  of  nation-wide  consumer 
interest. 


OROIUTI  Tested  Rayon  Fabrics  from  over  100  of  the  leading  converters 
and  manufacturers  are  backed  by  a  unique  method  of  Quality  Control 
that  is  yet  to  be  duplicated.  It  provides  that  fabrics  have  been  check-tested 
by  the  official  laboratory  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  for 
tensile  strength,  fabric  purity,  dry  cleanability  or  washability  (depending 
on  type  of  weave),  fast  colors  and  general  wearing  satisfaction. 
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TESTED 
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Identified  at  the  Point  of  Sale 


There  are  fabrics  and  fashions  of  OftOlUTl  Tested  Rayons  for  15  of  the  19 
most  profitable  departments  in  your  store.  Plan  to  capitalize  this  fall  on 
the  nation-wide  consumer  acceptance  and  recognition  built  by  OflOUJR 

Tested  Rayons.  Copr.  1937 — American  viscose  Corporation 


AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION 

World" s  Largest  Producer  of  Rayon 
200  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City 

"A  FABRIC  CREATED  OF  OftOlUTl  RAY  ON...  IT'S  TESTED!" 
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Laying  a  Sound  Foundation 

Samuel  A.  Hamilton, 

Assistant  to  the  President, 

The  William  F.  Gable  Company,  Altoona,  Pa. 


Srenc  in  the  testing  laboratory 
of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark. 


Early  in  me  George  P. 
Gable,  President  of  The  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Gable  Cotnpany, 
handed  me  a  small  advertisement 
clipi)ed  from  a  St.  Louis  pajter,  an- 
nouticing  that  a  department  store  in 
that  city  would  have  certain  of  its 
leading  merchandise  tested  and  the 
results  of  the  test  in  some  cases 
placed  on  the  merchandise,  and  in 
others,  given  directly  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  on  request. 

Mr.  Gable  told  me  to  make  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  entire  .subject  to  its  ulti¬ 
mate  conclusion,  which  I  presumed 
would  be  a  matter  of  several  weeks 
investigation.  I  am  still  at  it;  the 
l)ound  report  sheets  I  have  furnished 
Mr.  Gable,  covering  this  survey  to 
date,  make  a  considerable  volume — 
and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to 
call  to  my  office,  one  at  a  time,  the 
buyers  for  the  various  departments, 
65  in  all,  as  we  desired  to  get  on 
record  their  buying  practices  at  that 
time,  so  that  we  would  know  just 
what  our  stores  have  l)een  doing  in 
this  respect. 

These  reports  when  presented  to 
Mr.  Gable  were  very  illuminating 
and  were  among  the  factors  which 
led  him  to  believe  that  we  should 
undertake  and  forward,  as  lieing  the 
leading  store  in  Interior  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  matter  of  Consumer-Re¬ 
tailer  relations. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  study 
and  it  has  many  angles.  My  advice 
to  any  department  store  manager 
taking  up  this  question  would  lie  to 
do  as  we  did,  place  on  record  the 
exact  buying  methods  of  all  of  their 
buyers.  I  believe  most  of  them 
would  be  as  much  illuminated  as  we 
were,  and  this  is  a  good  point  from 
which  to  start  the  study  of  the  en¬ 
tire  subject,  including  as  a  matter 
of  personal  interest  what  other 
stores  in  their  class  are  doing. 

In  order  that  I  might  get  a  full 
view  of  the  entire  picture,  I  called 
on  the  top  executive  heads  of  the 
largest  stores  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York.  Brooklyn,  Pittsburgh,  and  all 
of  the  more  important  towns  in 
Pennsylvania,  our  own  field  of  ef¬ 
fort. 

In  the  main  I  found  them  all  ac¬ 
tively  studying  this  subject.  Of 
course,  the  stores  which  maintain 
their  ow'h  testing  plants,  such  as 
Macy’s,  Gimbel’s.  and  several  others 


who  have  minor  testing  laboratories, 
had  the  matter  well  in  hand  as  far 
as  a  know'ledge  of  the  contents  of 
their  merchandise  goes,  but  few 
of  them  were  active  in  the  effort  to 
put  the  matter  across  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion,  by  requiring  their  sales 
clerks  to  advise  the  purchaser,  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  of  just  what 
the  merchandise  consists. 

We  regard  this  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  program.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  new  in  this  as  it  is  done  in  many 
lines  of  merchandise  at  the  present 
time,  but  not  in  the  most  essential 
ones,  such  as  fabrics  of  various 
kinds,  furniture,  upholstery,  etc. 
When  a  dealer  sells  a  horse,  he  tells 
the  prospective  buyer  all  the  g(X)d 
points  of  the  horse  whether  observ¬ 
able  or  not.  Why  should  not  a  sales- 
l)erson,  selling  a  length  of  dress 
goods,  tell  the  buyer  exactly  what 
she  is  buying?  It  is  no  hardship  on 
the  part  of  the  salesperson  and  no 
extra  exj^ense  to  the  store,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  give  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  esi)ecially  if  it  l)e  a  woman, 
the  feeling  that  she  is  being  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  seller  and 
that  she  is  buying  on  merit  and  not 
only  on  appearance. 

I  received  very  much  assistance 
and  advice  from  the  executives  of 
the  stores  I  visited.  Of  course,  there 
were  many  different  view-jwints 
even  among  those  who  accejited  the 
rightfulness  of  the  plan.  Some  readi¬ 
ly  agreed  as  to  the  advisability  and 
the  propriety  of  the  consumer-re¬ 
tailer  relations  plan,  but  doubted  the 
feasibility  of  adopting  it  in  their 
l)articular  stores,  mostly  for  some 
local  reason.  Such  reasons  have 
halted  the  adoption  of  many  badly- 
needed  reforms  in  the  past,  and  all 
up-to-date  department  store  men  at 
this  crisis  in  merchandise  selling  will 
sweep  them  aside  and  enter  into  the 
general  plan  of  consumer-retailer 
relations  as  outlined  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  The 
Consumer-Retailer  Relations  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  various  bureaus  of  stand¬ 
ards,  and  the  economic  departments 
of  many  colleges  and  State  depart¬ 
ments,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  their 
locations. 

My  final  work  in  this  survey  con¬ 
sisted  of  interviews  with  a  large 
number  of  our  most  important  ven¬ 
dors.  Before  announcing  our  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  plan,  we  desired  to  know 


just  how  much  opiK)sition,  or  fric¬ 
tion,  if  any,  we  would  meet  on  the 
part  of  those  from  whom  we  pur¬ 
chased  merchandise.  Frankly,  I  ex- 
])ected  considerable  although  I  knew 
that  all  the  national  associations  to 
which  these  vendors  l)elonged  had 
adopted  the  projxtsition  in  principle. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  every 
executive  of  the  many  large  corpo¬ 
rations  that  I  interviewed,  to  whom 
1  outlined  our  intentions,  gave  their 
most  eiithnsiastic  consent,  and  as¬ 
sured  us  that  we  would  have  their 
cooperation  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
power  to  give  it.  It  was  this  that  de¬ 
cided  us  to  announce,  through  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Herald- 
Tribune.  that  we  would,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  by  the  15th  of  October 
adopt  a  store-wide  policy  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  consumer-retailer  re¬ 
lations  program. 

However,  I  desire  to  make  it  plain 
that  we  intend  to  be  reasonable  in 
our  requests  for  information  from 
the  manufacturer  of  the  merchandise 
we  buy.  We  do  not  intend  to  ask 
that  the  content  analysis  of  garments 
be  attached  to  every  garment  or 
ever}-  bolt  of  dress  goods.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  deal  with  the  fabric  and  not 
with  the  tnatuifactured  article.  We 
will  ask  the  manufacturer  to  give 
us  answ-ers  to  the  questions  we  will 
ask  through  our  buyers,  relative  to 
the  fibre  content  of  the  fabric  from 
which  ready-to-wear  articles  are 
made  and  the  similar  infonnation 
for  yardgoods,  dra})eries,  and  other 
fabrics,  but  only  once  for  each  dif¬ 
ferent  fabric.  However,  we  will  ask 
the  manufacturers  to  attach  to  every 
garment  and  to  every  holt  of  yard- 
goorls  where  it  is  essential,  direc- 
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tions  giving  the  proper  method  of 
any  special  laundering,  or  cleaning. 
This  will  not  entail  any  additional 
expense  on  the  part  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  ourselves.  Our  buyers  will 
procure  this  information  with  the 
merchandise  they  buy,  put  it  in  suit¬ 
able  form  and  see  that  our  sales¬ 
people  understand  it  and  keep  it  on 
file  in  their  departments  where  it 
can  be  readily  consulted. 

Our  Personnel  Manager  will 
carry  this  subject  along  in  her 
school  for  instruction,  which  will  be 
our  means  of  educating  our  occa¬ 
sional  help. 

It  is  our  intention  to  publicize 
this  movement  throughout  our  trade 
area  as  well  as  to  carry  it  in  a  line 
of  suitable  announcements  in  our 
(lay-to-day  advertising. 

.Since  our  announcement  of  our 


intentions  through  the  New  York 
pajjers,  we  have  received  a  large 
number  of  enthusiastic  commenda¬ 
tions  from  manufacturers,  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  merchandising  advis¬ 
ors,  professional  men,  and  those 
connected  technically  with  dejiart- 
ment  store  management  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  which,  of  course,  is  very 
gratifying  to  us. 

On  second  thought,  we  l)elieve 
that  we  took  the  projier  step  at  the 
projKT  time,  and  we  see  no  reason 
w’hy  it  should  not  lie  the  great  suc¬ 
cess  which  we  are  e.xiwcting.  To 
us,  as  the  leading  department  store 
in  Interior  Pennsylvania,  it  seemed 
well  that  we  should  take  the  lead  in 
what  we  lielieve  to  Ik.*  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  change  in  retail  merchan¬ 
dising  (luring  the  i)ast  quarter  cen¬ 
tury. 


Testing  a  fabrir  for  tensile  strength 
in  the  Abraham  &  Straus  laboratory, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Laboratory  Testing  Progreuns 

Jules  Labarthe,  Jr., 

Senior  Intdustrial  Fellow,  Kaufmann  Multiple  Fellowship  at 
Mellon  Institute,  University  of  Pittsburgh 


The  business  of  buying  the  mer¬ 
chandise  wants  for  the  home  is 
too  complex  for  the  majority  of 
consumers.  Lack  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  qualities  she  really  requires  in 
her  purchases  makes  the  customer 
suspicious,  perverse  and  arbitrary  in 
her  relations  with  the  retailer  and 
careless  in  her  care  of  the  article 
purchased.  She  faces  a  wide  variety 
of  prices  and  degrees  of  quality  in 
whatever  department  she  visits  and 
is  confronted  by  a  multiplicity  of 
brands.  She  wants  a  greater  amount 
of  information  and  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  goods  oflFered. 

Progressive  retailers  are  con¬ 
scientiously  endeavoring  to  satisfy 
that  want.  It  is  good  business  for  a 
store  owner  to  satisfy  the  reasonable 
desires  of  his  customers.  It  is  equal¬ 
ly  good  business  for  him  to  know 
of  what  his  merchandise  is  made,  the 
use-satisfaction  it  will  give  and  how 
it  can  be  cared  for.  Only  by  labora¬ 
tory  evaluation  can  these  facts  be 
ascertained.  Only  comparison  testing 
can  weed  out  the  undesirable  articles. 
Only  analysis,  testing  and  selective 
judgment  can  provide  standards  and 
specifications. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  Kauf- 
mann’s  initiated  an  advanced  pro¬ 
gram  of  informative  labelling  and 
merchandise  specifications.  Their 
Multiple  Fellowship  at  Mellon  Insti¬ 
tute  cooperated  with  the  store  buy¬ 
ers  in  this  progressive  movement. 


Other  stores  have  performed  similar 
.services  for  their  customers — Macy’s, 
Marshall  Field,  Sears  Roebuck, 
Gimbels,  and  Wieboldt’s,  to  mention 
only  a  few.  These  names  include 
stores  that  have  made  wide  use  of 
one  or  more  of  the  following  ser¬ 
vices  to  ease  the  ])erplexities  of  shop- 
ing:  merchandise  standards,  infor¬ 
mative  labelling,  buying  guides,  and 
directions  for  the  proper  care  and 
use  of  merchandise.  These  services 
were  voluntarily  provided  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  stores. 

That  retailers  as  a  whole  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  promotion  of  tetter  rela¬ 
tions  between  consumer  and  store 
is  tecoming  increasingly  obvious. 
The  consumer-retailer  relations 
session  of  the  January  1937 
N.R.D.G.A.  meeting,  the  recently 
adopted  platform  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
setting  forth  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  aims  of  that  body  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  better  relationships,  and  the 
active  part  being  played  by  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  in  the  year-old 
-Advisory  Committee  on  Ultimate 
Consumer  Goods  all  are  proofs  of 
their  intense  interest. 

Consumer  groups  have  teen  in¬ 
formed  of  these  progressive  move¬ 
ments.  Their  interest,  appreciation 
and  hopes  have  teen  stirred  but  we 
must  realize  that  the  promise  of  an 
ambitious  program  to  help  consum¬ 
ers  in  their  selections  is  not  enough. 
We  do  not  yet  have  these  standards, 


we  still  do  not  know  much  about 
the  labels  we  should  have,  and  we 
can  only  begin  our  program  with  a 
few  articles  at  a  time.  We  are  faced 
by  an  almost  complete  lack  of  size 
standards ;  more  testing  technics 
must  be  devised  and  they  must  be 
standardized;  a  uniform  nomencla¬ 
ture  must  te  devised ;  and  there 
must  te  found  some  method  for  or¬ 
ganizing  a  clearing  house  for  the 
dissemination  of  data  and  standards. 

All  store  laboratories  are  working 
independently  toward  a  common 
purpose.  This  procedure  is  w'asteful 
in  the  extreme.  The  laboratories 
have  almost  no  government,  indus¬ 
trial,  or  other  standards  for  compari¬ 
son.  The  promotional  claims  made 
therefore  are  colored  by  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  technician  as  to  what 
merchandise  qualities  are  of  the 
most  importance  and  one  labora¬ 
tory’s  findings  may  te  at  variance 
with  those  of  another  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  a  different  technic  in  test¬ 
ing.  These  discrepancies  cause  <nis- 
tomers  to  doubt  the  veracity  and 
sincerity  of  both  stores  and  to  sus- 
l)ect  that  the  lateratory-tested  theme 
is  just  another  promotion  idea.  Sus¬ 
picion  again  tegins  the  same  old 
vicious  circle. 

Stores  need  laboratories  and  they 
require  cooperation  if  this  ambitious 
program  is  to  te  successfully  com¬ 
pleted.  They  can  not  promise  too 
much  too  quickly  but  they  can  not 
delay  lest  consumers  become  demand¬ 
ful.  The  N.R.D.G.A.  and  individual 
store  members  have  stirred  up  the 
enthusiasm  of  consumers  and  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  all  to  work  together  to¬ 
ward  the  promised  land. 
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A  Consumers’  Shopping  Guide 
was  issued  by  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.  last  year.  It  included  a 
Handbook  of  Facts,  with  defini¬ 
tions  of  standards  and  terms, 
and  an  indexed  box  file  of  cards 
giving  a  complete  buying  guide 
for  the  intelligent  purchase  of 
73  different  items  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  cards  were  swatched 
and  a  magnifying  glass  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  thread  count  inspec¬ 
tions. 


FULL  VALUE 

When  you  go  shopping  you  want 
to  know  that  what  you  buy  will  give 
the  service  and  satisfaction  that  you 
expect. 

No  one  expects  a  dollar  item  to 
give  the  same  service  as  a  two-dollar 
one.  Yet  no  matter  how  fine  the  qual¬ 
ity,  no  one  should  pay  more  for  an 
article  than  it  is  worth. 

What  we  all  seek  is  FULL  VALUE 
which  can  always  be  obtained  if  we 
weigh  quality  with  the  price  of  the 
article. 

Nothing  is  a  bargain — at  any  price 
— unless  it  has  the  necessary  quality 
features  to  give  you  the  desired  ser¬ 
vice. 


FULL  VALUE  IS  QUALITY 
BALANCED  WITH  PRICE 

Fifty-three  years  ago  Mr.  Wieboldt 
said,  “Give  our  customers  good  goods 
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Examples  of  store  labels 
now  in  use.  The  two  Kauf- 
mann  labels  carry  the  in¬ 
formation  that  the  mer- 
rhandise  has  been  manu¬ 
factured  according  to  spe¬ 
cifications  of  the  Mellon 
Institute.  The  Kaufmann 
program  is  described  else¬ 
where  in  these  pages. 

The  Macy  label  shown 
is  a  simple  statement  of 
fiber  content,  backed  by 
the  store’s  recommenda¬ 
tion. 


Nf  W  YORK 

THIS  GARMENT 
CONTAINS 

ACETATE 

RAYON 

recommended 
FOR  ITS  SUPERIOR 
lAPPEARANCE  AND 
*  TEXTURE. 
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at  low  prices.”  Today,  as  then,  we  con¬ 
stantly  strive  to  give  our  customers 
FULL  VALUE  in  our  merchandise. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  policy,  that 
we  offer  you  the  INDEIPENDENT 
INFORMATION  furnished  by  the 
Household  Science  Institute  with  the 
belief  that  it  will  help  you  to  judge 
value,  no  matter  where  you  buy. 

Wieboldt’s 

Tlieii  follows  the  introduction  of 
sonic  one  particular  brand  of  mer¬ 
chandise  actually  carried  in  our 
stores  which  meets  these  sjiecifica- 
tions  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  customer  may  buy  with  confi¬ 
dence. 

To  date,  Wieboldt’s  have  distri¬ 
buted  these  “Clinical  Surveys”  from 
the  Household  Science  Institute  on 
the  following  items :  Men’s  Shirts, 
Men’s  Shoes,  Men’s  Suits,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Shoes,  Ladies’  Silk  Hosiery 
and  Pillow  Cases,  Cotton  Fabrics, 
Silk  Fabrics,  Rayon  Fabrics,  Up¬ 
holstered  Furniture,  Mattresses, 
Window  Shades,  Curtains,  Draper¬ 
ies,  Wool  Fabrics,  Boys’  Suits, 
Blankets  and  Towels.  Through 
Wicboldt’s  method  of  advertising  on 
the  back  page  of  these  jiamphlets, 
an  opportunity  is  oflfered  for  the 
promotion  of  their  own  jirivate 
brand  merchandise  by  associating  it 
with  the  facts  in  the  respective 
guide,  after  the  merchandise  has  first 
lieen  qualified  by  the  Household 
Science  Institute. 

Over  one  million  of  these  pam¬ 
phlets  have  been  distributed  to  Wie¬ 
boldt’s  customers,  distribution  being 
made  principally  as  a  package  insert 
on  purchases  made  in  the  store.  In 
addition,  from  time  to  time,  they  are 
included  with  the  statements  mailed 
to  their  charge  account  list.  Coin¬ 
cidental  with  tlie  issuance  of  these 
pamphlets,  educational  window  dis¬ 
plays  are  prepared  which  have  been 
built  around  the  theme  of  “facts”, 
to  the  customers  in  a  visual  manner 
some  of  the  points  brought  out  in 
the  Shoppers’  Guide  pamphlets. 

Final  Coordination 

When  the  Shoppers’  Guides  go 
into  distribution  in  the  six  stores, 
the  staff  of  the  Household  Science 
Institute  meets  with  the  salespeople 
of  the  various  departments,  giving 
them  information  that  will  material¬ 
ly  assist  them  in  being  of  further 
service  to  the  customer  at  the  point 
of  sale.  This  further  coordinates  the 
relation  of  consumer  education  with 
improved  merchandising  and  selling. 

The  general  customer  reaction  to 
date  has  l)een  very  gratifying.  Con¬ 
sumer  organization  leaders,  teachers 
and  government  workers  have  been 


urging  women  to  seek  authentic  in¬ 
formation  that  will  assist  them  in 
better  buying  practices  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  more  and  more  response  is 
being  given  to  this  important  service 
which  has  been  inaugurated  by  Wie¬ 
boldt’s  of  Chicago.  Women’s  clubs, 
parent  teacher  associations,  consum¬ 
er  leaders,  home  economists,  govern¬ 
ment  workers  and  other  men  and 
women  interested  in  better  buying 
practices  throughout  the  nation,  have 
l)een  quick  to  recognize  Wieboldt’s 
])rogram  for  consumer  education. 
The  Household  Science  Institute  re¬ 
ceives  from  such  sources  daily  re¬ 
quests  for  copies  of  these  surveys 
and  the  letters  accompanying  the  re¬ 
quests  attest  to  the  national  recog¬ 
nition  this  work  is  being  given. 

The  consumer  reaction  seems  to 
lx;  an  important  recognition  for  the 
courage  exemplified  by  Wielx)ldt’s 
in  distributing  to  their  customers 
factual  information  compiled  by  an 
independent  source,  rather  than  hav¬ 
ing  it  emanate  strictly  over  their 
own  authority. 

After  having  initiated  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  informing  their  customers 
with  regard  to  facts  that  would  aid 
them  in  translating  laboratory  find¬ 
ings  in  relation  to  its  effect  upon  the 
services  to  them  of  goods  purchased. 


Wieboldt’s  then  proceeded  a  step 
further  by  establishing  the  physical 
testing  facilities  of  the  United  States 
Testing  Company,  which  maintains 
a  branch  in  their  main  store.  Cus¬ 
tomers  are  being  advised  that  arti¬ 
cles  in  Wieboldt  Stores,  whether 
they  be  for  personal  wear,  for  the 
home,  the  automobile,  or  the  general 
use  of  all  the  family,  are  now  inde¬ 
pendently  tested  by  the  United 
States  Testing  Company  laboratory. 
The  results  of  these  tests  of  Wie- 
l)oldt’s  merchandise  are  falling  upon 
attentive  ears  because  the  consumer 
education  incorporated  in  the  “Clini¬ 
cal  Surveys”  prepared  by  the  House¬ 
hold  Science  Institute  assists  them 
in  translating  laboratory  findings  in¬ 
to  actual  serviceability  and  useful¬ 
ness  to  them.  The  combination 
means  that  any  man  or  woman  at 
any  time  may  go  into  Wieboldt’s  and 
have  a  basically  correct  pre-knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  he  or  she  should  get  in 
quality,  value  and  service  for  every 
penny  they  spend. 

This  is  an  unusual  technique  in 
connection  with  this  growing  trend 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer  for 
facts  and  information  to  help  them 
get  their  money’s  worth.  It  has  an 
especial  application  to  modem  mer- 
chandising  practices. 
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e  Deiieve 


All  mercKanJise  maJe  o  f  BEMBERG^ 


yarn  w 


all  be  identilied  became 


first :  1  liere  is  only  one  BEMBERG  yarn. 

second:  BEMBERG  1  las  acce|:)tance  as  tlie  /Vnstocrat 
of  man-maJe  yarns. 

third:  Retailers  are  eager  to  take  advantage  of  tke  good 

will  and  conlidence  tkattlie  name,  BE^  IBERG”, 
lias  earned  witli  millions  of  consumers. 


fourth:  Everj^one  liaving  mercliandise  of  BEMBE  RG 
yarn  to  ,ell  now  knows  tkat  tke  traJe-niark 
"BEMBERG”  IS  a  powerful  selling  force. 

and  hnally  because 

Consumer  demand  will  [^rokakly  enforce  com- 
f)lete  fik  re  identification  in  tke  near  future. 


AMERICAN  BEMBERG  corporation 


a6l  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
*  BEMBERG  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  the  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 
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Getting  the  Information 

H.  Milton  Blank, 

General  Merchandise  Manager, 


Ed.  Schuster  &  Co., 

A  FACSIMILE  of  the  letter  sent 
to  some  several  hundred  of  our 
vendors  will,  perhaps,  Ix'st  ex¬ 
plain  the  motives  which  promised 
our  recent  endeavor  to  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  of  manufacturers  in  pro- 
vidinjj  accurate  factual  information 
on  their  merchandise,  d'hat  such  in¬ 
formation  is  of  real  value  not  only 
to  the  consumer  and  the  retailer,  but 
to  the  manufacturer  as  well,  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  The  letter  follows : 

“15ecau.se  of  widespread  news- 
l)a|X‘r  publicity  and  the  trend  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising,  we  are  expt'riencing 
a  more  frequent  request  from  our 
customers  for  more  information  re- 


Inc.,  Milwaukee 

we  would  appreciate  your  doing  the 
same,  if  you  are  not  already  doing 
so.  We  assure  you  that,  if  you  will 
.sui)ply  the  informatifui.  our  own 
organization  will  coojjerate  in  using 
this  information  in  .selling  to  the 
cu.stomer. 

“We  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  regarding  this  plan  of 
identifying  your  merchandi.se,  and 
whether  you  will  lx*  able  to  conqdy 
with  our  request.” 

Obviously,  the  above  letter  is  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  certain  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  We  are  at  ])resent,  how¬ 
ever,  preparing  another  letter  which 
will  cover  all  hard  lines,  aixl  which 


was  the  first  letter,  to  their  re¬ 
sources. 

Several  hundred  of  our  resources 
have  already  acknowledged  our  let¬ 
ter,  and  we  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  resixmse  was.  in  the 
main,  favorable,  and  definitely 
.showed  that  manufacturers,  too,  are 
cognizant  of  the  increasing  need  for 
con.sumer  information  of  this  kind, 
and  aw’are  al.so  of  the  ultimate  Ix'ue- 
lit  to  all  concerned. 

It  would  lx*  inq)ossible,  of  course, 
for  resources  to  provide  a  difTerent 
label  for  every  retailer  who  re¬ 
quested  such  merchandise  identifica¬ 
tion.  but  we  firmly  believe  that  in¬ 
dividual  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
different  stores  to  interest  manufac¬ 
turers,  together  with  a  coordinated 
endeavor  through  an  organizatitm 
such  as  the  National  Retail  Dry 
( ioods  Assix'iation  to  standardize 
such  merchandi.se  identification,  will 


garding  the  manufacture,  care,  and  will  then  be  sent  out,  over  the  signa-  be  of  inestimable  value  in  meeting 
quality  of  the  merchandise  we  sell.  lures  of  the  individual  buyers,  as  this  growing  ])roblem. 

“Our  own  salesjx'ople  are  becom¬ 
ing  very  conscious  of  this  develop-  Stores  Should  Proceed  Carefully 

ment ;  and  they,  too,  are  asking  for 

more  facts  regarding  the  merchan-  Alfred  D.  Egendorf, 


disc  so  that  they,  in  turn,  can  answer  .  Director  of  Merchandise  Research, 

customers’  questions  and  can  pre-  Li^  Brothers,  Philadelphia 

sent  merchandise  so  as  to  mcrea.se 


their  own  sales.  If  our  salespeople 
know  more  alxiut  the  goods  we  han¬ 
dle.  they  will  be  able  to  sell  them 
more  intelligently  and  consumers 
will  buy  them  more  intelligently, 
'riiis  will  make  for  greater  customer 
satisfaction  and  fewer  returns. 

“We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  will 
Ik*  to  your  interest  and  to  ours  to 
meet  this  request  with  more  factual 
information  alxiut  your  merchan¬ 
dise  :  and  we  are,  therefore,  writing 
to  you  and4o  many  of  our  re.sources 
asking  fiw  their  cooperation.  From 
our  exjx*rience,  we  find  that  custom¬ 
ers  want  to  know  facts  regarding 


IN  this  most  imixjrtant  work  of 
consumer  relations  and  consumer 
education,  we  must  proceed  with 
extreme  ])atience  and  caution.  We 
must  realize  that  we  are  striving  for 
something  that  is  lK*ing  done  for  the 
first  time  in  the  hi.story  of  retailing. 
We  must  not  go  otf  “half-cocked.” 
for  to  do  so  would  be  more  detri¬ 
mental  t(j  the  project  and  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  than  if  the  entire  situation 
were  ignored.  This  movement  of 
education  and  factual  ])resentation  is 
a  revolutionary  one.  and  as  is  the 
case  with  all  such  movements  there 
is  lK)und  to  lx*  a  reactionary  ten¬ 


dency.  d'his  we  must  keej)  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  by  carefully  ])lanning  each 
step  in  our  effort  to  render  a  con¬ 
sumer  service.  We  must  not  allow 
the  program  to  ai)])ear  to  lx;  promo¬ 
tional  advertising  hut  instead  we 
must  jiresent  our  story  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convince  the  con¬ 
sumer  that  we  are  sincere  in  our 
desire  to  serve  her  lx*tter. 

The  jjresentation  of  technical  in¬ 
formation  regarding  shrinkage,  ten¬ 
sile  strength,  seam  slippage,  fiber 
identification  and  such  other  data 
as  a  complete  informative  program 
involves,  in  itself  can  mean  nothing 


(1)  washability.  (2)  specific  infor¬ 
mation  on  shrinkage.  (3)  what  fib¬ 
res  went  into  the  making  of  the 
merchandise  and  in  what  percent¬ 
ages.  (4)  size  and  fit  of  garments, 
(5^  what  are  the  wearing  (lualities 
and  durability,  (6)  color  fastne.ss, 
(7)  unusual  features,  etc. 

“We  believe  that  this  information 
can  Im?  presented  to  the  lx*.st  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  form  of  a  tag  or  label 
attached  to  the  goods  or  the  con¬ 
tainer,  or  where  that  is  inq^ractical, 
then  on  enclosed  folders  or  on  the 
invoice.  The  tag.  label  or  folder 
should  contain  the  information  in 
concise,  readable  ft)rm.  and  space 
should  lx;  allowed  for  inqirinting  our 
store  name. 


“Many  manufacturers  have  al¬ 
ready  instituted  this  practice,  and 


The  United  States  Testing  Co.  sets  up  a  working 
laboratory  in  the  window  of  Wieboldt’s,  Chicago. 
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AQUA-SEC 


processed 
WATER  REPELLENT 
SPOT  RESISTANT 
PERSPIRATION 
RESISTANT 


AQDA-SEC 

ON  ALL 
FABRICS.. 


cjijecduse . .  •  ill  my  store,  Aqua- Sec  Processed 
merchandise  is  out-selling  all  the  others.  As  a  suc¬ 
cessful  retailer,  I  realize  the  tremendous  promo¬ 
tional  value  of  garments,  that  in  addition  to  being 
smart  and  modish  . . .  resist  staining^  repel  water, 
and  are  perspiration  stain  resistant.  Aqua -Sec 
Processed  garments  laugh  at  common  stains  —  a 
damp  cloth,  a  few  rubs  and  the  stain’s  gone. 

O/  l/HU ...  it  costs  me  nothing  .  .  .  Aqua-Sec  adds 
not  a  penny  to  my  costs.  Manufacturers  gladly  bear 
the  slight  expense  of  having  the  fabrics  Aqua-Sec’d 
because  they  know  I  will  sell  their  garments  faster. 

Aqua -Sec  Processing  is  done  during  the  dyeing  and 
finishing  of  the  fabrics  and  not  on  the  made  up 
garments,  therefore,  on  all  first  orders  I  specify 
‘‘USE  AQUA-SEC  PROCESSING  ON  THIS  ORDER” 

AQUA-SEC 

1450  BROADWAY  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


to  till*  consumer  unless  she  is  in  a 
pt)siti()n  to  interpret  it,  to  be  able 
to  judge  a  fact  as  fair,  good,  or  poor 
quality.  This,  in  many  instances,  she 
is  unable  to  do.  Thus,  l)efore  we 
can  present  to  her  facts  about  mer¬ 
chandise,  we  must  place  within  her 
reach  simide  and  basic  information 
alM)Ut  the  things  she  buys.  We  must 
give  to  her  a  yard  stick  by  which 
she  can  measure  all  of  the  rejiresen- 
tations  she  receives  about  the  many 
items  she  purchases  daily.  This 
quite  evidently  involves  a  plan  of 
consumer  education.  And  here  we 
are  fortunate  l)ecause  we  have  in  our 
stores  during  the  day  consumers 
who  are  continuously  observing  our 
merchandise — our  employees.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon 
the  fact  that  the  employees  are  con¬ 
sumers,  and  of  this  we  must  never 
lose  sight.  By  instructing  our  sales¬ 
people  and  other  employees  we 
launch  ourselves  on  a  consumer  edu¬ 
cational  camjiaign,  for  the  question 
the  employee  asks  is  the  same  one 
that  other  consumers  will  ask.  Thus 
we  have  at  our  dis|X)sal  a  laljoratory 
where  we  can  check  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  plan  to  disseminate.  If  the 
employee  cannot  use  it  in  the  form 
we  offer  it,  Mrs.  Average  Consumer 
will  not  l)e  able  to,  and  by  the  same 
token,  if  the  employee  finds  it  help¬ 
ful,  so  will  Mrs.  A.  C. 

Earlier  in  this  article  reference 
was  made  to  the  fact  that  there  must 
not  be  any  of  the  “advertising  stunt” 
about  consumer  education.  It  is 
true  that  institutional  advertising 
can  very  well  tie  up  with  any  educa¬ 
tional  effort  the  store  may  make, 
but  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
effort  is  more  important  than  mer¬ 
chandise,  The  presentation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  with  factual  information 
must  be  divorced  from  consumer 
education  if  we  are  to  succeed.  We 
must  not  create  the  impression  with 
the  consumer  that  every  time  we 
offer  her  educational  data  she  must 
exposed  to  some  sort  of  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise.  There  is  a  notice¬ 
able  reaction  on  the  part  of  many 
consumers  that  a  store’s  laboratory 
ahvays  finds  that  store  to  have  the 
best  merchandise.  Laboratories 
should  be  in  the  background  and  not 
the  foreground.  They  should  be 
part  of  the  plan  to  control  quality 
and  prejiare  factual  information  but 
should  not  1)e  used  as  an  exposition 
piece  or  as  a  “Hall  of  Wonders.” 
How  much  better  it  is  to  say  “X 
l.al)oratory  examined  this  piece  of 
merchandise  and  found  it  thus  and 
so,”  than  to  say  “We  examined  our 
own  merchandise  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  it  highly.”  The  laboratory 


which  is  not  exploited  as  a  promo¬ 
tional  idea  but  remains  as  a  consult¬ 
ant  in  the  building  of  merchandise, 
the  checking  of  shipments,  and  pass¬ 
ing  on  consumer  complaints,  is  the 
one  which  most  nearly  fills  its  j)rop- 
er  place. 

The  demand  for  fiber  identifica¬ 
tion  made  by  the  stores  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  cannot  stop  there,  but 
must  lx,*  relayed  back  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  the  source  of  the  mate¬ 
rial.  For  there  lies  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  the  information  which  the 
consumer  seeks.  This  too,  is  a  slow 
process  and  must  l)e  done  with  ex¬ 


treme  care  so  that  uniformity  of 
terms  are  used  by  manufacturers  of 
similar  merchandise.  This  means 
standards  of  construction  and  stand¬ 
ard  terminology. 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  readily 
lie  seen  that  the  whole  scope  of  in¬ 
formative  labeling  and  consumer 
education  embodies  such  a  vast 
number  of  ramifications  in  diversi¬ 
fied  fields  that  we  must  plan  each 
step  before  we  make  the  next  and 
must  be  certain  that  the  next  has 
been  planned  as  a  logical  sequence 
of  the  first. 


Suggestions  from  the  Customers 

Martin  B.  Kohn, 

Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 


Retailers  an*  adapting  their 
policies  to  the  new  consumer 
demands  by  keejiing  a  closer 
relationship  with  consumer  groups, 
unorganized  as  well  as  organized. 
In  other  words,  they  ask  the  cus¬ 
tomer  what  she  wants — in  the  way 
of  improved  service,  in  the  way  of 
different  merchandise — and  then  try 
to  give  it  to  her.  Today  as  never 
liefore,  the  consumer  has  an  active 
voice  in  how  the  retailer  conducts 
his  business. 

There  are  a  great  many  artificial 
lines  created  in  department  stores 
that  are  important  from  the  store 
point-of-view,  but  are  merely  an¬ 
noyances  as  far  as  the  customer  is 
concerned.  Take,  for  exam])le,  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  goes  .shojiping 
early  in  the  autumn,  intent  on  buy¬ 
ing,  not  one  hat  or  one  dress  or  one 
bag,  but  a  whole  fall  ensemble — ■ 
perhaps  a  whole  fall  w’ardrobe.  Our 
department  lines  and  divisions  make 
it  a  long  and  sometimes  wearisome 
task  to  go  from  department  to  de¬ 
partment  for  each  separate  article ; 
the  constant  change  of  sales  girls  is 
often  irritating,  and  makes  a  fresh 
start  necessary  for  each  transaction. 

Guided  by  suggestions  from  our 
customers,  we  have  a  number  of 
girls  available  in  our  ready-to-wear 
departments  who  have  permission  to 
continue  with  the  customer  all 
through  the  store.  S]x;cial  training 
has  familiarized  them  with  the 
stocks  in  departments  other  than 
their  own,  and  enables  them  to  give 
the  customer  a  complete,  well- 
rounded  and  somehow  more  ])er- 
sonal  service.  The  increased  demand 
for  this  type  of  “roving  sales  girl” 
has  convinced  us  of  the  soundness 
of  this  particular  consumer-made 
suggestion. 


.\nother  jihase  of  store  activity  in 
which  the  consumer  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  voice  is  the  merchandise  pro¬ 
motion  designed  for  special  group 
apix*al.  For  these  sjiecial  promotions 
it  is  our  custom  to  work  with  com¬ 
mittees  representing  the  groups 
whose  interest  we  are  trying  to 
arouse.  College  girls  help  us  to  se¬ 
lect  merchandise  for  the  college 
sho|).  Business  and  professional 
women’s  committees  approve  cos¬ 
tumes  for  style  and  price  lines  be¬ 
fore  we  include  them  in  our  promo¬ 
tion.  (.)ur  bridal  secretary  keeps  in 
touch  with  her  clients  past  and  to 
come,  and  profits  by  their  sugges¬ 
tions  when  there  is  a  special  wed¬ 
ding  promotion  to  be  put  through. 
Some  stores  have  permanent  cus¬ 
tomer  committees  which  meet  with 
the  management  and  discuss  service 
and  merchandising  policies  from  all 
angles.  The  most  often  expressed 
desire  among  the  organized  women’s 
groups  is  for  more  factual  informa¬ 
tion.  Today  the  stores  are  answer¬ 
ing  this  demand  and  are  presenting 
the  essential  facts  to  their  custom¬ 
ers.  To  do  this  demands  a  constant 
and  continuous  effort  on  the  part 
of  everyone  in  the  store.  In  spite  of 
all  the  publicity  that  has  been  given 
to  the  demand  for  accurate  fiber 
content  information  the  market  does 
not  always  have  it  easily  available. 

We  have  asked  our  ready-to-wear 
buyers  to  include  fiber  content  in 
their  description  of  merchandise 
when  placing  orders,  but  their  task 
is  a  difficult  one.  Half  of  our  re¬ 
sources  are  still  unable  to  give  ac¬ 
curate  information  without  going  to 
their  piece-goods  buyers,  who  are 
not  always  in  the  show-room;  and, 
for  the  buyer  with  limited  market 
time,  this  quest  is  an  added  burden. 
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Nolured  by  Bergdorf  Goodman,  dress  in 
Potentate,  new  foil  fabric  of  Enka  R.iyj.i 


WBM 


H 

11^  \ 
IHIti 


AMCmCAN 

ENKA 

RAYON 


FASHION  APPROVED 
FABRICS 

AKE  >vcvEN  er 

ENI\A  EArON 


The  acceptance  of  Enka  Rayon  for  fine  dress  fabrics  is  due  to  two  prin¬ 
cipal  factors— 

1.  The  inherent  qualities  of  the  Enka  yarn 

2.  The  fashion  acceptance  of  the  name  Enka 

Together  these  factors  have  accounted  for  the  choice  of  Enka  Rayon 
in  the  fashion  fabrics  of  leading  mills.  These  superior  qualities  have 
led  cutters  to  ask  for  and  to  prefer  fabrics  containing  Enka  Rayon.  And 
retail  shops  have  found  fabrics  of  Enka  Rayon,  because  of  their  fashion 
appeal  and  intrinsic  worth,  are  instinctively  selected  by  their  discriminat¬ 
ing  customers. 

To  identify  Fashion  Approved  Fabrics  of  Enka  Rayon  this  tag  is  our  hall¬ 
mark  of  perfection ...  our  way  of  indicating  the  fabric  has  passed  our 
Fashion  Approved  test  for  Style— Design— Color— Wear  and  Quality. 


The  Enka  Fashion  Approved  Tag  on  a  fabric  is  your  assurance  that  the 
fabric  possesses  all  those  qualities  that  well  dressed  women  demand  in 
clothes  or  fabrics  they  buy. 


AMERICAN  ENKA  CORPORATION  •  271  Church  Street,  New  York  •  Greensboro,  N.  C.  *  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Naniin\  Brooklyn,  N.  set  up  this 
attention-getting  window  display  when 
the  N.R.D.C.A.  adopted  its  ronsumer 
relations  platform. 


Hack  from  the  market,  the  buyer 
will  include  his  factual  information, 
fiber  content,  etc.,  in  all  advertising 
copy ;  from  then  on,  his  responsibili¬ 
ty  is  shared  by  the  training  depart¬ 
ment. 

We  are  using  our  normal  training 
routine  to  get  this  information  to  the 
sales  force,  and  we  are  making  this 
information  one  of  the  added 
“musts”.  The  whole  scheme  stands 
or  falls  with  what  the  sales  girl  is 
]>rc])ared  to  tell  the  customer. 

We  have  two  large  weekly  style 
meetings — one  for  the  ready-to- 
wear,  j)iece  goods  and  accessory  de¬ 
partments;  and  one  for  the  home 
furnishing  groups.  We  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  make  these  meetings  dramatic¬ 
ally  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive 
by  a  system  of  department  contests. 
Adding  the  factual  information  to 
the  fashion  notes  gets  the  message 
across  to  the  girls.  Short  question¬ 
naires  that  are  filled  out  by  the  girls 
after  the  meetings,  plus  regular  ser¬ 
vice  shopping,  assure  us  that  our 
•sales  people  have  acquired  the  in¬ 
formation  we  think  important. 

While  the  essential  policies — 
truth  in  advertising,  completeness  in 
merchandising  stocks,  and  good  ser¬ 
vice  will  always  stay  the  same,  the 
alert  retailer  will  always  l)e  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  changing  habits  and 
demands  of  his  customer,  and  will 
mould  his  policies  to  meet  them. 


The  Philadelphia  Consumers  Council 

Wilfred  Jordan, 

Staff  Director,  Retail  Bureau, 

Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Philadelphia  retailers  more 

than  a  year  ago  organized,  as 
a  new'  activity  of  the  Retail 
Merchants  Bureau  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Philadelphia  Consumers  Council. 
The  Council  is  headed  by  a  former 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs,  with  a 
memliership  of  over  60,000  Phila¬ 
delphia  women,  and  the  individual 
members  of  the  Council  were  chosen 
from  active  leaders  of  various  civic, 
cultural,  business  and  professional 
clubs  and  i)atriotic,  religious,  educa¬ 
tional  and  athletic  groups  of  this 
City. 

The  Philadelphia  Consumers 
Council  has  followed  a  “middle  of 
the  road”  policy  in  all  of  its  activi¬ 
ties  to  date  and  has  demonstrated 
the  imjxjrtance  of  such  a  group  to 
the  retailer  in  its  consumer  relations 
activities.  The  Philadel])hia  con¬ 
sumers  and  particularly  tlie  women 
are  getting  more  and  more  anxious 
for  practical  information  aliout  what 
they  buy.  They  want  more  labeling 
of  certain  types  of  merchandise,  liet- 
ter  merchandise  grading,  price 
standards,  truthful  advertising.  The 
Council  is  making  studies  of  these 
and  other  consumer  problems,  and 
their  work  has  l)een  helpful  to  our 
retailers. 

While  criticisms  of  Philadelphia 


stores  have  been  frankly  made,  they 
have  been  constructive,  and  in  no 
case  has  the  Council  become  emo¬ 
tional  nor  militant  in  its  delibera¬ 
tions  and  recommendations.  The 
Council  completed  this  Spring  a  sur¬ 
vey  based  on  a  questionnaire  of 
criticisms  of  the  larger  retail  stores 
in  our  central  city  shopping  area, 
which  brought  out  important  infor¬ 
mation  to  our  retailers  concerning 
.salesjjeople,  department  arrange¬ 
ments,  display  of  stock,  advertising, 
more  sjiecific  description  of  fabrics, 
and  other  factual  information  con¬ 
cerning  merchandise,  delivery,  ex¬ 
change,  etc. 

The  Council  is  al)out  to  make  a 
survey  of  consumer  coojxjratives  in 
this  City,  which  we  understand 
number  more  than  40,  and  plans  a 
series  of  radio  programs,  captioned 
“Satisfying  Mrs.  Shopper”,  this  Fall 
and  Winter,  featuring  prominent 
Philadelphia  women,  who  will  give 
the  Philadelphia  consumers  a  few 
simple  facts  they  want  to  know,  and 
tell  the  story  of  what  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  retailer  has  done  and  is  doing 
to  better  this  community’s  standards 
of  living. 

The  Council  at  all  times  has  tried 
to  be  the  natural  ally  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  retailer,  and  is  definitely  de¬ 
veloping  into  the  articulate  consum¬ 
er  group  in  this  City. 
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Consumer  Cooperation 

A  Record  of  Twelve  Months’  Service  of  the  Better  Business  Bureaus 

BY  KENNETH  B.  BACKMAN 

Chairman  Committee  on  Consumer  Cooperation, 

National  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc. 


The  consumers'  movement — what  it  is — what  the  consumers  want — 
what  is  being  done  in  cooperation  with  business  to  meet  reasonable 
demands— these  questions  are  a  matter  of  daily  discussion  every¬ 
where.  The  report  published  below  is  a  precise  record  of  actual 
consumer  cooperation  over  a  period  of  a  year  by  the  National  and 
local  Better  Business  Bureaus  in  forty-five  cities  in  the  United  States. 


WHEN  an  advertiser  complains 
against  com|}etitive,  unfair  ad¬ 
vertising  practices,  irrespective 
of  how  he  words  his  complaint  or 
his  motive  in  making  it,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  is  that  he  is  charging 
competition  with  using  methods  that 
deceive  or  are  unfair  to  the  public. 
A  test  of  the  validity  of  the  allega¬ 
tion  would  be  a  sound  interpretation 
of  the  practices  objected  to  from  the 
consumer’s  point  of  view.  With  this 
premise  in  mind  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  efficient  operation  made  it 
necessary  for  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  executives  to  strive  for  a  sound 
understanding  of  public  opinion  to 
deal  with  advertising  transgressions. 
Consequently,  since  early  in  their 
career  the  Bureaus  have  acted  on  the 
complaints  they  have  received  with 
a  consumer  interest  as  their  primary 
consideration,  although  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  complaints  they  re¬ 
ceive  are  made  by  com])etitors.  From 
this  procedure  it  can  be  appreciated 
that  despite  the  fact  that  the  Bureaus 
are  financed  by  business  to  aid  in 
the  elimination  of  unfair  competition 
through  the  use  of  a  system  of  self 
regulation  of  business,  the  consumer 
interest  has  always  been  kept  in  the 
foreground  of  Bureau  operations. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Bu¬ 
reaus  have  approached  complaints 
against  advertising  practices  with 
consumer  interest  as  their  first  con¬ 
sideration,  they  have  supplied  direct 
services  to  consumers  on  numerous 
occasions. 

The  widespread  use  of  Bureau 
publicity  through  newspaj')ers.  radio, 
magazines,  outdoor  posters  and 
news  releases,  has  jnformed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  the  public  that 
the  Bureaus  are  agencies  to  which 


they  can  make  complaint  or  obtain 
information  to  help  them  avoid  de¬ 
ception  and  fraud  without  cost. 

A  typical  consumer  message  to 
the  public  from  the  Cincinnati  Bu¬ 
reau,  which  is  one  of  a  series  pub¬ 
lished  in  all  Cincinnati  newspapers 
in  space  donated  by  the  publisher, 
is  reproduced  with  this  article. 

A  report  of  consumer  services 
compiled  from  the  following  46 
Bureaus  during  the  past  year,  end¬ 
ing  July  31,  1937,  sets  forth  briefly 
the  broad  scope  the  Bureaus  cover 


the  interest  of  the  consumer. 

.\kron 

Newr  Orleans 

Baltimore 

New  York 

Boston 

Oakland 

Buffalo 

Oklahoma  City 

Chicago 

Omaha 

Cincinnati 

Peoria 

Cleveland 

Philadelphia 

Columbus 

Pittsburgh 

Dallas 

Providence 

Dayton 

St.  Louis 

Detroit 

San  Diego 

Fort  Wayne 

San  Francisco 

Fort  Worth 

San  Jose 

Hartford 

Scranton 

Houston 

South  Bend 

Huntington 

Syracuse 

Indianapolis 

Toledo 

Long  Beach 

Tulsa 

Los  Angeles 

Utica 

Milwaukee 

Washington 

Minneapolis 

Wichita 

Montreal 

Youngstown 

National 

The  total  population  of  cities  in 
which  these  reporting  Bureaus  are 
located  is  52,000,000. 

The  compilation  of  replies  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Individual  service  to  consum¬ 
ers.  The  reporting  Bureaus  handled 
over  365,170  inquiries  and  com¬ 
plaints,  of  which  the  number  of 
complaints  was  approximately  32%. 

It  would  seem  that  since  the  Bu¬ 
reaus  receive  two  requests  for  in¬ 


formation  as  against  one  complaint 
against  unfair  practices  from  con¬ 
sumers,  that  a  great  many  people 
know  of  the  services  that  the  Bu¬ 
reaus  offer  and  use  them  for  their 
protection. 

2.  (a)  On  request.  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  furnish  information  to^ 
individual  groups  of  citizens  or  to 
legislative  bodies  on  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  where  the  consumer  interest 
is  involved.  They  seldom  initiate, 
sponsor  or  oppose  legislation,  as 
such.  Their  functions  do  not  in¬ 
clude  legislative  activities  as  do  those 
of  most  other  business  organiza¬ 
tions. 

(b)  4,145  cases  of  fraud  on  con¬ 
sumers  were  referred  to  authorities. 
The  flexible  operating  program  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bureaus  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  act  promptly 
against  fraudulent  practices.  This 
service  has  been  frequently  com¬ 
mended  by  law  enforcing  bodies. 

(c)  13,099  reports  were  made  to- 
advertising  media  regarding  fraud 
or  practices  unfair  to  consumers. 

This  service,  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  media  executives,  prevents  a 
great  deal  of  deception  that  other¬ 
wise  might  have  been  used  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  public. 

(d)  47,148  shopping  investiga¬ 
tions  were  made  to  determine  fair¬ 
ness  of  advertising  to  consumers. 

Shopping  investigations  provide 
Bureau  executives  with  prompt  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  actually  trans¬ 
pires  in  dealer-consumer  relations. 
It  is  also  used  and  frequently  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  store  executives  to 
correct  practices  of  which  they  were 
unaware. 

(e)  For  the  most  part  Bureaus 
re|X)rted  conducting  activities  in 
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promoting  fair  standards  in  all 
fields  covered  by  the  “Guide  for  Re¬ 
tail  Store  Advertising.”  New  stand¬ 
ards  are  being  constantly  studied  in 
these  fields  and  other  fields  and  in¬ 
cluding  automobiles,  coal,  paints, 
furniture,  furs,  jewelry,  cleaning 
and  dyeing,  appliances  and  radio, 
shoes,  inillinerv,  electric  refrigera¬ 
tors,  optometry,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  used  cars,  foods,  drugs,  meats, 
fabrics,  beauty  jjarlors,  pianos,  small 
loan  advertising,  washing  machines, 
tires. 

The  Bureaus  were  the  first  or- 
gani/ations  to  recognize  the  need  of 
and  to  formulate  what  are  now 
known  as  trade  jiractice  standards. 

Guide  for  Retail  Store  Advertis¬ 
ing.”  which  was  comjjiled  hy  the 
Bureaus,  is  the  most  comprehensive 
gniuping  of  trade  practice  standards 
applicable  to  the  retail  trade, 

3.  (a)  Bureau  advertisements 
have  apjK'ared  in  438  publications. 
.Mniut  20  Bureaus  estimated  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  12,743.592  for 
news])apers  carrying  their  copy. 

(h)  Bureaus  have  distributed 
135.850  educational  |X)sters. 

(c)  Bureaus  have  given  2,778 
radio  talks  and  289  radio  skits. 

(d)  1,119  consumer  and  educa¬ 
tional  groujis  have  l)een  addressed 
I)y  Bureaus. 

(e)  Bureaus  have  distributed 
6.^2,150  educational  lK)oks,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  leaflets  to  consumers  and 
educational  institutions  (not  includ¬ 
ing  bulletins).  These  include  the 
folkjwing ; 

SafeKXiarding  Your  SaviiiKS 
On  Guard  for  the  Community 
Facts  You  Should  Know  .M)out  Furs 
Facts  You  Should  Know  .\lK)Ut 
Jewelry 

Tips  on  Stocks  Frauds 

Thumb  Xail  Sketch  of  Bureau  Work 

Information  about  Furs 

Schemes  that  Skin 

Fear  the  Facts  and  Fool  the  Women 

Racket  Smashers 

I’ayroll  Stuflfers 

The  Fi^ht  for  Truth  in  .\dvcrtisins; 

(H.  J.  Kenner’s  Book) 

Facts  -About  Fuel 
Life  Insurance  Facts 
Coal  Leaflet 

Guide  for  Used  Car  Buvexs 

What  an  Investor  Should  Know 

Borrowing  Money 

Suit  Clubs 

Baiting  the  Unwary 

Deposits  on  Merchandise 

Stuffed  Flats 

Death  Vulture  Letters 

Bothered  by  Solicitors 

What  Is  Your  Annual  Tax  Fraud 

Guide  for  Retail  Store  .Advertising 

19  Bureaus  maintained  close  and 
valuable  contacts  with  home  econom¬ 
ics  teachers  through  distribution  of 
material. 


(f)  23  Bureaus,  in  addition  to 
educational  leaflets,  also  issued  their 
bulletins  to  consumers,  consumer 
groups,  and  educational  groups. 

(g)  The  number  of  employees  of 
Bureau  members  in  19  of  these  cit¬ 
ies  totals  3,095,800 

(h)  — In  addition  to  educational 
leaflets,  radio  broadcasts,  posters, 
bulletins,  and  advertisements  reach¬ 
ing  the  consumers,  additional  forms 
of  publicity  include  street  car  adver¬ 
tising,  news  items  in  newsi)a]iers  and 
trade  pajx^rs,  libraries,  and  other 
l)laces  where  the  consumers  congre¬ 
gate  or  are  employed,  as  well  as  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  women’s  clubs, 
men’s  clubs,  trade  associations,  pro¬ 
fessional  clubs,  etc, 

(j)  Bureaus  reported  maintain¬ 
ing  contacts  with  consumer  groups 
and  educational  institutions  through 
distribution  of  literature  and  talks 
Ik- fore  such  groui)s.  Bureaus  have 
w’orked  with  such  groups  on  various 
projects.  Close  contacts  and  cooper¬ 
ation  are  also  maintained  with  vari¬ 
ous  government  agencies  directly 
concerned  with  con.sumer  ])roblems. 
.Similar  contacts- are  made  with  offi¬ 
cers  of  jmrent-teachers  groups,  lal)or 
unions.  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  veterans’  organizations,  and 
particularly  the  American  Home 
I'A'onomics  Association. 

It  would  seem  a  fair  assumption 
that  the  consumer  educational  and 
service  program  conducted  by  the 
Bureaus  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
country.  It  is  possible  to  greatly  ex¬ 
pand  it  through  the  cooperation  of 
business. 

4.  The  average  age  of  the  Bu¬ 
reaus  reixjrting  is  twelve  and  a  half 
years,  the  oldest  l)eing  twenty-five 
years. 

5.  The  total  budgets  of  the  re- 
l)orting  Bureaus  is. only  $720,965.00. 

6.  Bureaus  were  generally  active 
in  the  following  fields: 

Stock  frauds,  real  estate,  in¬ 
surance,  securities,  including 
whiskey  warehouse  receipts, 
cemetery  lot  promotions,  ani¬ 
mal  farms,  oil  royalties,  etc. 

Dyeing  and  cleansing,  Ix-d- 
ding,  fabrics,  f(X)d,  furniture, 
furs,  hairdressing,  hosiery,  jew¬ 
elry,  leather  gotjds,  shoes  and 
gloves,  medical  and  cosmetic 
advertising,  men’s  clothing,  mil¬ 
linery,  optical,  ix)ttery  and  glass 
ware,  radios,  refrigerators,  rugs, 
tires,  automobiles,  women’s 
wear,  etc. 

A  numlxr  of  Bureaus  did  sjiecial 
work  in  the  following  fields: 


Cineinnati  Bn§iHess 
Makes  This  Possible 

The  OndftMtt  BusiitMa  hirMU  protects  ffio  publio 

sgsinst  imsnosl  swindters.  inaecurste  odrortiMOtente 
and  coounordal  Iskors.  Tb*  Kfoau  earrteo  on  its  funo> 
liORS  through  odocsueoal  setivittes.  infonnaticn  givon  tho  pub> 
he  froo  and  eo-oporabon  with  proptr  govaminanlai  authontisa. 

Tha  Bureau  is  ■tamlainad  anhraiy  through  •manborship  a< 
tegiiimate  bututaaa  farms  aitd  orgaiuzattons.  This  pubiicatioa 
is  a  otesobar  of  lha  Buraaa 

I/se  Your  Bureau 

Tha  Battar  BusinM  Buraau  wiQ  giva  you  facts  on  invastmants 
or  eoamaroal  vanturas  you  may  ba  oonsidacing.  h  will  giro 
you  irtionmahon  on  oouittiaa#  proposibons  that  may  ba  of- 
farad  you  to  obtain  your  monay.  U  you  hava  baan  dairaudad. 
tha  informaben  should  ba  giaan  lha  Buraau.  Tha  orgaruia- 
bon  is  not  lor  profit,  has  r^thing  to  sail,  chargas  tha  publie 
nothing  lor  itt  sarvioss.  Uaa  your  Buraau  and  protect  your 
podtaibook. 

CoHiuU  B'itkout  Charge 
THE 

Better  Business  Bureau 

OF  ONCINNATI 

iu  ml  ciwiii.  Wf.  r%M.  r*.  xm. 


The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Cincinnati  uses 
newspaper  advertising  to  acquaint  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  the  services  it  offers  free  of  charge. 

Coal,  automobiles,  solicita¬ 
tion,  real  estate,  schools,  small 
loans,  cemetery  promotions, 
whiskey  warehouse  receipts, 
classified  advertising,  lumber, 
air  conditioning,  fabrics,  food, 
optical,  transjxirtation,  pawn 
shops,  finance  companies. 

7.  23  Bureaus  reported  doing  sjx- 
cial  work  in  the  health  field  in  re¬ 
gard  to  questionable  medical  adver¬ 
tising,  cooperating  with  the  authori¬ 
ties,  reporting  to  advertising  media, 
exposing  questionable  schemes  and 
products,  answering  inquiries,  etc. 

8.  23  Bureaus  reported  that  their 
educational  literature  was  distri¬ 
buted  to  and  used  by  store  training 
departments,  as  well  as  the  “Guide 
for  Retail  Store  Advertising,”  bulle¬ 
tins,  etc. 

♦  *  * 

A  vast  volume  of  activity  not  re- 
ixirted  in  these  figures  is  the  preven¬ 
tive  work  of  the  Bureaus,  which  is 
accomplished  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  advertisers  who  consult  the 
Bureaus  regarding  their  advertising 
and  selling  practices  to  avoid  mis¬ 
leading  the  public  or  conducting  un¬ 
fair  trade  practices. 
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linked  with  better  fabrics 


and  better  priced  clothes 


WHAT  cniiiES  AFTER  iDEi^TiFiL’ATiiii^?  Fiber  identifi¬ 
cation  in  retail  advertising  reveals  all  price  ranges  of 
the  fashion  world  saturated  with  rayon.  The  next  retail 
quest  will  be  for  a  rayon  brand  name  that  distinguishes 
smart  rayons  from  the  run  of  rayon.  Du  Pont  Rayon, 
by  virtue  of  priority  in  fashion  and  the  production 
of  fashionable  yarns,  is  destined  to  be  that  name. 


RAYON  DIVISION.  E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO..  INC.,  EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


MEJicing  Informative  Selling  Routine 
Throughout  the  Store  Organization 


Ewing  Calloway. 


A  department  store,  even  a  comparatively 
small  one,  is  a  fairly  complex  organization. 
A  detailed  program  of  operation  must  be 
laid  out  at  the  start  if  every  unit  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  is  to  do  its  full  share  in  the  job  of 
helping  the  customer  to  buy  wisely. 


The  Buyer’s  Responsibility 

T.  L.  Blanke, 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


The  mainspring  of  merchandis-  ing  staff,  and  the  salesi)eopIe  with  the 
ing  today  is  an  understanding  facts  about  its  composition  and  care. 
of  consumer  demand,  gained  Upon  the  buyer,  then,  falls  the  re- 
through  constant  study  and  analysis  sponsibility  for  seeing  that  the  store’s  tion  in  a  specific  way 
of  the  things  customers  ask  for  and  policy  is  scrupulously  carried  out  in  however,  he  needs 
buy.  In  the  person  of  the  buyer,  the  every  phase  of  buying  and  selling,  his  store  is  back  of  h 
store  observes  the  preferences  and  As  the  authority  on  the  construction  chief  is  ready  to  sup 
buying  habits  of  its  customers,  goes  and  use  of  the  merchandise  in  his  him. 
into  the  market  to  find  the  mer-  department,  he  is  the  individual  to  His  first  step  in  t 
chandise  they  want,  and  brings  it  to  whom  all  others  in  the  store  must  ing  program  for  hi 
them.  turn  for  information  about  it.  With-  to  make  sure  that 

Just  as  the  store’s  success  in  meet-  out  his  sincere  and  whole-hearted  information  his  cust 
ing  its  customers’  merchandise  re-  c(K)peration,  a  store  cannot  undertake  he  sells  fabrics,  it 
quirements  depends  uix)n  the  alert-  with  assurance  to  carry  through  a  know  whether  his 
ness  and  conscientiousness  of  its  program  of  supplying  accurate  and  information  about  f 
buyers,  its  success  in  meeting  the  complete  factual  information  about  about  shrinkage,  or 
present  demand  for  merchandise  in-  merchandise.  ness,  or  any  of  a  do 

formation  also  depends  upon  how  The  first  step  in  making  merchan-  they  can’t  find  out 
well  the  buyer  understands  this  de-  dise  identification  a  matter  of  routine  at  the  material.  If  h 
mand  and  the  necessity  for  answer-  in  the  store  is.  then,  to  impress  the  do  they  want  to  kiK 
ing  it.  imi)ortance  of  the  program  uixni  that  article  is  made,  ho\ 

In  a  problem  as  complex  as  this  key  man,  the  buyer — to  “sell”  it  to  how  to  use  and  cart 
one,  the  buyer  is  the  one  person  in  him  so  that  he  will  support  it  en-  The  best  source  1 
each  department  whose  position  en-  thusiastically.  The  buyer,  in  turn,  tion  is  the  customer 
ables  him  to  see  all  sides  of  the  situa-  must  study  its  application  to  his  par-  of  simple  experimer 
tion.  Through  his  contacts  with  cus-  ticular  merchandise,  and  then  do  a  arrange  to  have  eve 
tomers,  Ixjth  directly  and  through  the  selling  job  of  his  own  with  his  sales-  partment  jot  down 
salesf)eople,  he  can  readily  determine  people  and  his  resources  in  seeing  asked  by  customers 
what  information  they  want  to  have  that  the  wanted  information  clears  Certain  questions  w 
about  the  merchandise  they  buy,  and  through  from  manufacturer  to  con-  frequently  than  othe 
in  what  form  it  should  l)e  given  to  sumer  without  distortion  or  obstruc-  questions  that  he  m 
them.  Through  his  contacts  with  re-  tion.  For  example,  let 

sources,  he  is  able  to  carry  through  In  many  fields,  the  buyer  will  be  he  has  made  a  checl 
his  store’s  policy  of  requiring  that  an  able  to  tackle  his  problem  single-  asked  by  customers 
accurate  description  of  the  merchan-  handed.  In  others,  the  cooperation  frigerators.  These 
dise  l)e  a  part  of  every  order  and  of  buyers  in  other  stores,  or  in  other  rent  consumption, 
every  invoice.  And  when  the  mer-  departments,  will  l)e  needed  to  im-  of  the  motor,  the  pi 
chandise  is  in  the  store,  he  supplies  press  uix)n  manufacturers  the  impor-  finish,  shelf  space.  l 
the  advertising  department,  the  train-  tance  of  providing  sj^ecific  informa-  trol.  Let  us  suppc 
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of  our  example,  that  the  current  con- 
suni])tion  question  has  come  up  far 
more  frequently  than  any  other.  His 
first  job,  then  is  to  find  out  definite¬ 
ly  how  much  it  costs  to  operate  every 
model  on  the  floor  and  to  see  that 
every  salesperson  and  every  custom¬ 
er  has  this  information  available.  He 
may  provide  each  salesperson  with 
a  reference  card,  on  which  the  figures 
for  the  various  models  are  tabulated, 
and  see  that  these  cards  are  kept  in 
the  salesbooks.  Or  he  may  paste  a 
sticker  on  each  floor  model,  show¬ 
ing  the  estimated  current  consump¬ 
tion  and  its  cost  under  prevailing 
electric  rates.  .4t  the  same  time,  he 
will  not  ignore  the  other  points  his 
customers  have  asked  about,  al¬ 
though  he  may  find  it  sufficient,  on 
these  points  about  which  relatively 
few  inquiries  are  made,  simply  to  see 
that  his  salespeople  are  well  enough 
informed  to  answer  the  questions 
they  are  asked. 

The  questions  customers  ask  al)out 
a  given  piece  of  merchandise  will 
probably  vary  somewhat  from  store 
to  store,  and  from  time  to  time  with¬ 
in  the  same  store.  This  means  that 
there  must  l)e  a  constant  check-up 
on  their  changing  interests,  just  as 
there  is  a  constant  check-up  on  their 
changing  tastes.  Salespeople  should 
encouraged  to  report  new  ques¬ 
tions  that  crop  up,  or  questions  that 


suddenly  become  more  important 
than  they  have  been. 

[  For  every  piece  of  merchandise, 
however,  there  will  be  one  or  two 
questions  that  customers  will  ask 
everywhere.  When  such  questions 
are  recognized,  their  importance  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  individual 
buyer  or  even  of  the  individual  store. 
Retailing  itself  must  assume  the  re- 
.sponsibility  for  seeing  that  full  and 
accurate  answers  are  given  automati¬ 
cally  to  the  consumer. 

An  example  of  how  questions  of 
this  kind  have  l)een  recognized  and 
answered  for  the  consumer  is  to  he 
found  in  the  lal)els  Marshall  Field  & 
Company  has  been  using,  which  tell 
the  consumer  “What  it’s  made  of”, 
“How  it’s  made”,  “Service  it  will 
give”,  and  “Rest  care  for  longer 
wear.” 

Group  Endorsement  of  Method 

Recently,  consumer  interest  has 
swung  sharply  in  the  direction  of 
fil)er  identification,  and  stores 
throughout  the  country  are  concern¬ 
ing  themselves  with  finding  a  means 
for  giving  the^  answers  about  fiber 
content  and  wearability  of  fabrics  to 
the  consumer  before  she  asks  the 
question. 

Piece  goods  buyers,  organized  in¬ 
to  a  group  under  the  Merchandising 
Division,  recently  threshed  out  this 
problem  in  their  meetings.  Then  they 
took  it  up  with  ready-to-wear  mer¬ 
chandisers  and  discovered  that  they 
were  all  of  one  opinion :  that  retail¬ 
ers  must  go  to  the  original  source 
of  information — the  manufacturer — 
and  insist  that  all  merchandise  be 
identified  by  the  mill  as  to  its  fiber 
content. 

Before  going,  as  spokesmen  for 
the  retail  trade,  to  carry  this  request 
to  the  manufacturers,  the  piece  goods 
and  ready-to-wear  merchandisers 
weighed  the  advantages  of  various 
methods  of  placing  this  information 
on  the  goods.  After  careful  consid¬ 
eration,  they  favored  the  printing  of 
the  fiber  content  on  the  selvage  of 
the  material  itself. 

Selvage  printing,  they  lielieve,  will 
carry  the  message  directly  from  mill 
to  consumer  in  goods  sold  by  the 
yard,  and  leave  no  opportunities 
along  the  line  for  inaccuracies  to 
creep  in.  When  a  fabric  is  used  in 
making  wearing  apparel,  the  selvages 
and  their  markings  no  longer  reach 
the  consumer.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  cutter-up  will  have  the 
fiber  content  information  plainly  be¬ 
fore  him  when  he  buys  and  uses  the 
material,  and  will  readily  be  able  to 
arrange  to  pass  this  information 
along  to  the  store — on  tags,  on  labels. 


or  on  the  invoice.  Under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  he  must  refer  back  to  the 
mill  from  which  he  bought  the  ma¬ 
terial,  or  else  have  it  subjected  to  a 
laboratory  test  in  order  to  determine 
its  fiber  content. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  stores 
as  a  whole  agree  upon  one  method 
of  handling  a  specific  problem,  it  is 
relatively  simple  to  induce  manufac¬ 
turers  to  adopt  the  method.  At  the 
present  time,  a  committee  of  piece 
goods  and  ready-to-wear  merchan- 
(lise  managers  has  been  appointed  to 
contact  the  various  branches  of  the 
textile  and  apparel  industries  and 
work  out  the  details  of  labeling  fab¬ 
rics  and  finished  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  with  resjiect  to  fiber  content. 

Similar  problems  in  other  indus¬ 
tries  are  less  simple  of  solution.  For 
examjde,  china  buyers  have  gone  on 
record  as  wanting  to  work  out  a 
method  for  having  the  various  grades 
of  merchandise  in  their  departments 
clearly  marked  for  the  consumer. 
Before  they  can  ask  the  industry  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  stamp¬ 
ing  this  information  on  the  product, 
however,  they  have  first  to  cope  with 
the  problem  of  adopting  new  termi¬ 
nology  for  describing  these  grades, 
as  the  terms  now  in  use — such  as 
“scheme”  and  “run  of  kiln” — have 
little  or  no  meaning  to  the  layman. 

Some  Individual  Programs 

In  a  field  like  domestics,  although 
the  problem  of  getting  the  informa¬ 
tion  alxDUt  the  content  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise  may  not  be 
acute,  the  principal  difficulty  lies  in 
translating  the  technical  facts  into  a 
story  the  consumer  will  understand. 
One  of  the  large  mail  order  organi¬ 
zations  has  done  this  admirably  in 
its  catalogue,  by  describing  its  sheets 
in  terms  of  both  thread  count  and 
wearability.  The  customer  is  told 
how  many  washings  each  grade  of 
sheet  may  be  expected  to  survive — 
how  many  years  of  wear  to  exj^ect. 
And,  incidentally,  when  both  price 
and  years  of  wear  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  customer  can  see  at 
once  that  it  is  a  saving  to  invest  in 
better  quality  sheets. 

In  the  hosiery  industry,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  grading  has  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  manufacturers,  retailers  and 
consumers  for  years,  with  the  result 
that  the  industry  recently  drew  up 
standards  of  inspection  for  full- 
fashioned  hosiery.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  custom  in  the  industry  for  hose 
to  l)e  stamped  by  the  manufacturer 
as  to  grade.  When  the  customer  .sees 
“first  quality”  on  the  foot  of  a  stock¬ 
ing,  she  knows  that  she  may  expect 
freedom  from  imperfections  and  ir- 
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regularities. 

Another  field  where  the  consum¬ 
er’s  demand  for  information  has  l)eeii 
recognized  for  years  is  that  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  and  electrical  erptip- 
ment.  Few  people  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  underwriters’  tag,  and  tlios*' 
who  are  concerned  about  fire  hazards 
look  for  the  tag  for  reassurance 
against  defective  wiring. 

It  answers  their  question  about 
sjifety.  In  the  same  field,  during  the 
l)ast  two  years,  a  new  tag  lias  made 
its  appearance  on  reading  lanqis — 
the  “lES”  tag  that  tells  the  consum¬ 
er  her  lamp,  fitted  with  a  hull)  of 
specified  size,  will  give  her  adequate 
light  and  help  her  conserve  her  sight. 

Housewares  Group  Sets  Example 

An  unusual  develoiMuent  in  label¬ 
ing  merchandise  for  the  consumer  is 
taking  place  right  now  in  the  house¬ 
wares  field,  in  connection  with  the 
newly  adopted  standard  colors  for 
kitchen  housewares  and  hathnK)m 
accessories.  Buyers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  are  cooperating  to  work  out 
a  label  which  will  he  used  on  articles 
made  in  any  of  the  standard  colors. 
'Fhe  api)earance  of  this  label  on  an 
article  will  be  the  customer’s  assur¬ 
ance  that  she  will  l)e  able  to  match 
it  to  other  kitchen  or  bathroom  ac¬ 
cessories  similarly  lal)eled,  even 
though  they  may  l)e  made  by  dif¬ 
ferent  manufacturers  and  sold  in  dif¬ 
ferent  stores. 

The  demand  for  such  assurance 
has  long  been  felt.  Because  of  the 
difficulty  in  supplying  matching 
items,  stores  found  their  customers 
giving  up  in  disgust  the  idea  of  color¬ 
ful  accessories.  Rather  than  equi]) 
a  kitchen  with  articles  in  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  shades  that  neither  matche<l 
nor  harmonized,  the  housewife  was 
falling  back  more  and  more  on  white. 
To  encourage  her  to  continue  buy¬ 
ing  colors,  the  stores  and  the  indus¬ 
try  have  had  to  standardize  on  defi¬ 
nite  shades  of  her  favorite  colors, 
and  then  find  a  way  to  let  her  know’ 
she  could  depend  upon  a  good  match. 

In  many  fields,  the  process  of 
analyzing  and  answering  the  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  informative  label¬ 
ing  is  only  in  the  earliest  stages,  and 
it  will  l)e  a  long  time  before  a  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  operation  will  be 
w’orked  out  by  stores  and  manufac¬ 
turers.  But  there  are  a  number  of 
classes  of  merchandise  for  which  the 
necessary  information  is  already 
available,  and,  in  these  departments, 
stores  need  do  little  beyond  affixing 
a  sticker  or  rubber  stamp  to  their 
orders  requesting  that  this  informa¬ 
tion  be  given  them. 

Many  stores  are  so  thoroughly 


convinced  of  the  imj)ortance  of  back¬ 
ing  up  the  consumer  in  her  demand 
for  facts  that  they  have  undertaken 
to  do  a  pioneering  job  in  this  field. 
y\mong  these  stores,  the  procedure 
generally  followed  is  to  mail  a  form 
letter  to  all  resources,  retiuesting  that 
information  alxiut  the  construction, 
content,  care  and  wearability  of  mer¬ 
chandise  be  attached  to  each  article 
by  means  of  a  label,  tag  or  leallet. 
Instructions  to  follow’  through  are 
sent  to  all  buyers,  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  is  also  instructed  to 
request  similar  factual  descrii)tions 
from  buyers  as  a  basis  for  advertis¬ 
ing  copy. 

Some  of  the  stores  that  have  .sent 
form  letters  of  the  tyj)e  just  men¬ 
tioned  to  their  resources  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  flood  of  replies  from  manu¬ 
facturers,  most  of  them  indicating  a 
willingness  to  cooi)crate  and  asking 
for  specific  instructions  alxntt  where 
and  how  to  label  the  merchandise. 
In  such  cases,  the  buyer,  the  store’s 
one  direct  contact  w’ith  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  can  l)e  of  invaluable  assist¬ 
ance  in  working  out  w’ith  his  re¬ 
sources  the  l)est  and  most  practical 
method  of  making  a  factual  descrip¬ 
tion  part  and  parcel  of  the  product. 


To  these  stores,  and  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  working  with 
them,  retailing  w’ill  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  since  their  pioneering 
efforts  will  i)oint  the  w'ay  to  the  best 
methods  for  getting  factual  informa¬ 
tion  and  passing  it  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  For  this  movement  tow’ard 
informative  labeling  of  merchandise 
is  no  fad.  It  is  a  logical  outgrowth 
of  the  retailer’s  recognition  that  it  is 
his  responsibility  to  help  his  cus¬ 
tomer  find  the  article  that  lx*st  suits 
her  purix)se.  .'\nd  it  is  good  business. 
t(X)!  The  cu.stomer  who  wants  to 
know'  what  she  is  buying  will  apjire- 
ciate  the  advantages  of  buying  better 
grades  of  merchandise.  .\nd  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  is  in  the  habit  of  asking 
alxiut  the  origin  and  construction  of 
what  she  buys  will  not  easily  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  fictitious  bargains,  but  will 
l)urchase  the  merchandise  which  best 
suits  her  needs  within  the  price 
ranges  .she  can  afford. 

Retailers  realize  all  this,  and  it  is 
a  safe  prediction  to  make  that  in  time 
the  business  of  giving  customers  the 
information  they  are  seeking  al)out 
merchandise  will  be  as  much  a  matter 
of  routine  as  handing  her  a  salescheck 
W’ith  her  package. 


The  Training  Department's  Responsibility 

Laura  Van  Doom  Harter, 

Director  of  Education  and  Training, 


Bloomingdale 

No  siiiaU  part  of  the  success  of 
a  merchandising  or  promotion  proj¬ 
ect  or  policy  is  dependent  upon  the 
care  and  foresight  udth  which  the 
store’s  personnel  is  trained  in  the 
specific  project  or  policy.  That 
Bloomingdale’ s,  pioneer  in  material 
content  labeling,  is  well  a^varc  of 
this  fact  is  indicated  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  suggestions  for  training. 

INTEREST  in  material  content 
labeling  of  merchandise,  and  the 
strength  of  the  consequent  sell¬ 
ing  impetus  derived  from  it  de])end 
largely  on  the  planning  and  on  how 
w’ell  everyone  concerned  under¬ 
stands  and  carries  out  the  proced¬ 
ure. 

After  the  management  has  con¬ 
tacted  all  the  resources  and  has  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  shall  cooix'rate  with 
the  Buying  Staff,  in  labeling  mer¬ 
chandise  W’ith  its  material  content, 
the  Educational  or  Training  De¬ 
partment  must  take  its  share  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  teaching  everyone 
concerned  what  part  he  is  to  take 


s.  New  York 

in  instituting  and  sustaining  the  ac¬ 
tivities  involved. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  the 
teaching  program ; — 

Buyers  aiul  assistants  to  w’rite  on 
orders  the  material  content  of  every 
item  ordered. 

Merchandi.se  managers  to  ins])ect 
to  see  that  it  is  done,  before  they 
sign  orders. 

Invoice  Office  clerical  again  to 
check  to  insure  that  the  order  bears 
necessary  material  content  annota¬ 
tions,  then  to  apply  to  it  a  rubber 
stamp  which  reads : — 

“In  order  to  insure  prompt  ap¬ 
proval  of  your  invoice,  THE  MA¬ 
TERIAL  CONTENT  SPECIFIED  ON 
THIS  ORDER  MUST  APPEAR  ON 
YOUR  INVOICE.” 

In  the  Receiving  Department, 
checkers  to  look  for  material-con- 
tent-s{)ecifications  on  invoices  as  the 
merchandise  comes  in.  Any  invoice 
which  lacks  the  information  is  to 
l)e  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Marking,  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  not  to  be  marked  until  the 
buyer  supplies  the  lacking  informa¬ 
tion — 
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In  tlic  Marking  Kikhu  the  follow¬ 
ing  bulletin  jested  i)ronnnently  will 
serve  as  a  reminder. 

To  Buyers 

III  every  case  where  a  manufac* 
lurer  fails  to  specify  the  material 
content,  it  is  important  that  you 
notify  him  immediately  of  the 
necessity  of  placing  the  material 
content  on  the  invoice. 

Markers  to  eoity  on  itriee  tags 
the  material  content  according  to  a 
list  of  prescribed  classifications  as — 

“Silk”,  “cotton”,  “wool”,  “linen”, 
“rayon”  or  combinations  of  these 
words,  placing  the  predominant  name 
first  as- — “wool  and  cotton”,  “silk  and 
rayon”,  etc.  Velvet — “silk  with  cotton 
back”,  etc. 

It  is  reassuring  to  a  salesperson 
to  lx‘  able  to  pick  up  a  price  ticket 
and  find  the  material  content  infor¬ 
mation  before  him.  Selling  seems 
much  ea.sier  l)ecause  the  merchan¬ 
dise  may  l)e  presented  more  confi¬ 
dently  and  intelligently. 

SalesjKrsons  must  Ik*  taught  the 
sij/iiificaiice  of  the  material  content 
in  terms  of  customer  satisfaction 
and  t>alne. 

Various  means  may  he  employed 
in  giving  information  and  training 
to  those  responsible  for  the  selling. 

Class  room  groui>s  of  buyers, 
assistants  and  other  interested  ex¬ 
ecutives,  also  Publicity  Department 
representatives,  should  meet  and  go 
over  the  principal  material -content 
selling  ])oints  that  concern  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Buyers  should  discuss  with  their 
sales  staffs  every  shipment  of  new 
merchandise  as  it  arrives,  explaining 
how  the  material  insures  certain  sat¬ 
isfactions  to  its  ix)ssessor  and  user, 
and  justifying  prices. 

Sales^yeople  must  Ik*  led  to  realize 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  know  what 
a  thing  is  made  of.  but  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  entitled  to  exi)ect  from  the 
.salesperson  a  sufficient  amount  of 
dejjendable  information  to  enable 
her  to  visualize  the  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction  that  she  may  derive  from 
investing  in  that  merchandise. 

A  sales])er.son  should  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  kind  and  grade 
of  the  material  content  and  every 
detail  of  the  manufacturing  process, 
including  the  designing,  will  affect 
the  finished  product  in  its  value  to 
the  consumer. 

These  ideas  may  be  ])ropagated  in 
group  meetings  (on  or  off  the 
selling  floors),  by  iH‘rsonal  contacts 
with  the  Educational  Director,  by 
written  or  printed  word,  by  ques¬ 
tionnaires  and  by  salespersons’  ex- 
Iieriences  in  selling. 

The  Educational  Department 


.should  be  known  to  Ije  a  clearing 
house  for  merchandise  test,  informa¬ 
tion,  and  questions  of  all  kinds 
should  be  cheerfully  answered  by  tbe 
training  staff,  even  when  research 
work  is  necessary  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  requested. 

On  file  in  the  IMucational  Dei)art- 
ment  should  l)e  current  fashion 
magazines,  merchandise  manuals, 
swatch  lK)oks.  manufacturers’  leaf¬ 
lets,  IxMiklets,  samifles  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  glossary  of  merchandise  terms, 
newspa])er  and  magazine  articles, 
coU)r  and  other  charts,  Encycloi^edia, 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  copies  of 
advertisements  and  the  means  for 
making  simple  tests  of  textiles. 

.\  magnifying  glass  and  a  micro- 
scoi)e  will  be  useful  in  teaching. 

Every  morning  when  jxissible 
each  member  of  the  training  staff 
should  carry  equipment  to  some  de¬ 
partment  or  departments  and  con¬ 
duct  an  illustrated  lesson  on  the 
material  content,  construction,  and 
grade  of  merchandise,  how  to  pre¬ 
sent  it,  what  may  be  said  alK)ut  it 
to  a  customer  and  how  to  justify  the 
price. 

Knowing  merchandise  for  selling 
involves  a  knowledge  of  customer- 
<lemand,  style,  color,  fashion,  mate¬ 
rial  content,  workmanship,  and  how 
the  merchandise  will  react  to  wear, 
weather,  light,  abrasion,  stretch, 
pull,  cleansing  and  general  use. 

.\I1  these  must  l)e  taught  by  every 
means  and  by  everyone  who  has  to 


NO  department  in  the  retail  store 
is  closer  to  the  subject  of  con¬ 
sumer  relations  than  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  divisions. 
Probably  no  one  in  the  store  can 
ai)praise  more  accurately  the  value 
of  a  sound  friendly  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  customer  and  the  store 
based  uix)n  years  of  confidence 
building. 

Since  the  early  history  of  adver¬ 
tising,  sales  promotion  men  have 
striven  without  ceasing  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  policy  in  store  state¬ 
ments  that  would  encourage  the  un¬ 
derstanding  among  customers  that 
the  store  is  ever  alert  to  guard  their 
interests. 

For  years  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  has  in  a  sense  labelled  the 
merchandise  that  it  offers  for  sale. 
Sure  enough,  it  has  not  been  able  to 
give  in  all  cases  actual  merchandise 
content,  but  advertising  men  have 


Mm.  Laura  Van  Doom  Harter, 
photographed  recently  at  the 
International  Silk  Guild  Forum. 


do  with  suitervision  as  well  as  by 
the  memlters  of  the  hLducational 
Staff,  and  there  must  Ik*  no  cessa¬ 
tion  in  the  work. 


kept  in  mind  the  need  for  accuracy 
in  merchandise  description  so  as  not 
to  disappoint  the  customer  when  she 
answers  the  advertising  appeal. 

Wherever  advertising  men  meet 
today,  one  of  the  main  topics  of  con¬ 
versation  is  that  of  building  a  prac¬ 
tical  sensible  program  of  consumer 
relations. 

In  statements  prepared  especially 
for  the  A.  B.  C.’s  of  Consumer  Re¬ 
lations,  leading  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  men  make  some  interesting 
significant  observations  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  : 

Richard  Weil,  Jr., 

Publicity  Director, 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J.: 

“What  are  the  advertising  ABC’s 
of  Consumer  Relations?  They  are 
A :  informative  copy,  and  B :  the 


Advertising  Department’s  Responsibility 

Thomas  Robb, 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
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YOU  Made  Us  Do  lt!-And  We're  Glad 
You  Did !-You  Made  Us  Establish  Tbese- 


A  recent  Lit  Bros,  advertisement  of  private  brand  merchandise.  Products 
are  given  private  branding  at  this  store  only  after  consumer  acceptance; 
every  branded  article,  the  ad  points  out,  is  made  to  exacting  specifications 
and  each  new  lot  is  subjected  to  rigid  inspection  b>  an  impartial  and  inde¬ 
pendent  laboratory. 


same,  and  C :  ditto.  Only  through 
truly  informative  copy  can  advertis¬ 
ers  protect,  over  a  period  of  time, 
that  invaluable  asset  —  consumer 
confidence  in  what  you  have  to  say. 

“If  advertising  copy  is  to  be 
properly  informative  from  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  viewpoint,  it  must  be  based 
on  merchandise  information  which 
is  accurate  and, complete.  It  is  the 
buyer’s  duty  to  supply  such  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  copywriter.  This 
necessitates  the  buyer’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  terms  complete  and  accur¬ 
ate. 

“Complete  is  taken  to  mean  de¬ 
tailed,  inclusive  information  alx)ut 
content  or  composition  of  material, 
method  of  construction,  and  all  rele¬ 
vant  facts  about  how  the  article  in 
question  has  been  designed  to  meet 
a  need,  how  it  will  and  will  not  per¬ 
form  in  use,  and  what  special,  that 
is  other  than  usual  care  or  treatment, 
is  necessary  to  insure  maximum  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Accurate  means  that  the 
facts  have  been  verified  and  not  ob¬ 
tained  by  hearsay  and  third  hand. 
These  two  self-evident  definitions 
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FABRICS 


Dedicated  to  Her  Majesty 

THE  AMERICAN  CONSUMER 

As  the  consumer’s  knowledge  of  merchandise  in¬ 
creases,  her  demands  become  more  exacting.  What 
she  considered  whims  yesterday,  she  classes  as  neces¬ 
sities  today!  “Give  me  more  quality!  Give  me  more 
style!”,  is  the  consumer  refrain  merchants  everywhere 
are  hearing  in  increasing  volume. 

^ .  E.  McKay  &  Co.  have  done  their  part  in  fostering 
this  healthful  trend  by  plainly  labelling  each  Kay- 
craft  Fabric  so  that  the  consumer  knows  its  quality 
and  content. 


W.  E.  McKay  &  Co.  have  capitalized  the  trend  by 
anticipating  every  one  of  the  consumer’s  demands. 
Long  before  Sanforizing  became  a  national  necessity, 
Kaycraft  Fabrics  featured  it.  And  so  it  was  witb  Anti- 
Crease,  Vitalizing,  Bellmanizing,  and  All-Guard  Test¬ 
ing. 

That  is  why,  today,  the  consumer  accepts  the  name 
Kaycraft  as  a  symbol  of  the  highest  standards  of 
quality,  style,  and  practical  wearing  qualities  in  smart 
fabrics  that  anticipate  her  every  whim! 

W.E.McKAY&UOMPANY,inc. 

8«  WORTH  STREET  ;SEW  YORK  CITY 
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}X‘red  with,  and  should  he  considered 
the  i)roperty  of  all  advertisers,  which 
makes  unsound  advertising  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  all  advertisers.  One  shop 
with  an  unsound  advertising  ijolicy 
■ — esjxcially  one  of  e.xaggeration — 
can  weaken  the  property  of  all  space 
buyers. 

“\'ery  close  work  between  buyer 
and  advertising  office  is  necessar>’. 
liuyers  must  assume  resi)onsibility 
for  technical  terms,  names  of  materi¬ 
als,  valuations,  etc.  The  ixirsonnel 
of  the  advertising  department  must 
be  sufficiently  experienced  to  check 
against  statements  of  over-enthnsi- 
astic  buyers. 

“Buyers  must  lx;  warned  against 
the  ‘automatic’  signing  of  pr(X)fs.  A 
signature  must  carry  with  it  respon¬ 
sibility. 

“We  are  in  a  new  era  of  retailing 
— and  new  responsibilities  have 
come  with  it.  Various  trade  organi¬ 
zations — now  at  logger-heads — are 
using  the  retailer  as  a  ‘goat’  to  bear 
an  unwarranted  burden.  Certain 
trade  organizations  are  trying 
through  the  Federal  Tr^ade  Commis¬ 
sion  to  make  retailers  resixmsible 
for  names  of  materials.  This  fight 
should  be  Ixtween  the  makers  of 
yard  goods,  but  recent  Federal 
Trade  Commission  citations  indicate 
that  it  is  easy  to  face  trouble  and 
loss  of  time  through  technical  errors 
in  the  use  of  names  as  applied  to 
fabrics. 

“The  advertising  office  must  as¬ 
sume  resix)nsibility  for  advertising, 
but  very  clo.se  and  well-defined  co- 
ojx;ration  between  buyer  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Head  is  absolutely  essential. 
Rules  and  regulations  must  lx  laid 
down  according  to  the  size  and  tyjx 
of  store. 

“Here  at  Saks  at  34th  Street,  the 
ix)licy  is  laid  down  by  the  head  of 
the  store  and  very  closely  guarded 
by  himself.  One  of  our  rules  is:  Be 
on  the  conservative  side  in  valua¬ 
tions  if  any  are  to  be  cpioted.” 

*  *  ♦ 

Andretv  Connolly, 

Publicity  Director, 

Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh: 

“If  advertising  is  to  render  a  true 
service  to  the  consumer — as  it  un- 
(|uestional)ly  should  do  to  justify  its 
share  in  the  mounting  cost  of  doing 
busine.ss — writers  should  lx  taught 
to  ])ut  into  their  copy  the  informa¬ 
tion  the  reader’s  interest  will  desire, 
after  her  attention  has  been  captured 
by  the. advertisement.  What  are  the 
natural  questions  which  arise  in  the 


reader’s  mind  when  she  contemplates 
the  ])urchase  of  the  prmluct  you  arc 
advertising?  The.se  questions  should 
lx  answered  concisely  and  accurately 
as  the  first  essential  of  good  copy 
writing. 

“A  straight  line  is  described  as  the 
shortest  distance  Ixtween  two  points. 
The  copy  writer  should  endeavor  to 
follow  as  straight  a  line  as  ]X)ssible 
Ixtween  the  inforination  to  lx  made 
public  and  the  reader's  interest  in 
that  information.  The  techni(|ue  of 
retail  copy  writing  is  ca])able  of 
modernization  and  improvement. 
I'he  success  of  .such  ])tiblications  as 
rime,  which  have  formulated  defin¬ 
ite  styles  of  ])resentation  of  news 
facts  with  the  maximum  of  force  and 
the  minimum  of  reader  effort,  seems 
to  me  to  suggest  to  advertisers  the 
development  of  an  advertising  style 
that  would  Ixtter  serve  the  imblic. 

“I  believe  that  retail  advertising  is 
caimble  of  considerable  improvement 
not  only  in  technique,  but  in  truth¬ 
fulness.  sincerity,  and  heli)fulness.'’ 

*  *  * 

William  H.  McLeod, 

Sales  Manager, 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Co.,  Boston 
Chairman,  Sales  Promotion 
Division: 

“iriiat  infoniialioii  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  buyer?  Time  was 
when  all  an  advertising  co]w-writer 
need  get  from  a  buyer  were  the 
.sim])le  facts  of  material,  sizes  and 
colors,  etc.  and  of  course  (very  im¬ 
portant)  the  reason  or  reasons  why 
Mrs.  (or  Mr.)  Public  .should  want 
to  swap  the  dollars  in  her  ix)cket  for 
that  particular  article.  But  today 
Mrs.  Con.sumer  is  in  a  far  different 
mood.  .She  has  been  and  still  is  be¬ 
ing  educated  to  demanding  s  feci  fie 
information.  She  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  go  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  get  them  to  issue 
orders  to  stores  as  to  what  informa¬ 
tion  they  must  give.  .\nd  the  big 
bitch  is  that  members  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus  say  that  for  the 
most  jiart  buyers  themselves  do  not 
ktiow.  Therefore  the  first  step  is 
for  .store  management  to  insist  that 
buyers  find  out  accurately  from  the 
manufacturer  or  the  mill  or  from  a 
testing  lalxratory  what  goods  are 
made  of. 

“.\nd  on  the  part  of  advertising 
writers  it  becomes  necessary  to  dig 
out  the  facts  from  the  buyer,  first 
equipping  themselves  with  a  copy  of 
the  rulings  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi.ssion  and  the  Better  Business 


Bureau.  “Creix”  for  exanqile  no 
longer  is  permitte<l  unless  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  whether  it  is  silk,  rayon  or 
cotton  or  if  a  mi.xture,  what  mix¬ 
ture.  Buyers  have  got  to  know  more 
alK)ut  the  amount  of  silver-i)lating. 
The  amount  of  weighting  in  silk 
when  alx)ve  a  certain  amount  should 
be  stated.  And  (while  this  may  lx 
a  bit  off  the  subject)  the  small  tyix 
and  asterisks  so  long  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  “rayon”  or  “rabbit”  are  out  the 
window  and  the  explanation  must 
be  in  the  same  size  type  as  the  thing 

explained . Tims  we  come  to 

a  time  when  in  all  .stores  a  course 
of  lectures  is  needed  for  Ixth  buyers 
and  copy-writers  in  order  that  they 
may  bring  themselves  up  to  date  on 
all  the  new  things  they  need  to  know 
Ixfore  they  prepare  advertising  that 
will  come  up  to  the  new  Consumer 
Standards.” 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  best  known  men  in 
retail  advertising  circles  have  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves  to  this  subject  at 
meetings  such  as  tlx  Mid-Year  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
( loods  .As.sociation  held  in  June,  as 
well  as  at  the  recent  convention  of 
the  .Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  held  in  New  York. 

Karl  Egge,  Publicity  Director  of 
Bloomingdale's,  made  another  of  his 
splendid  contributions  when  he 
.spoke  at  the  N.R.D.G..\.  Mid-Year 
Convention  on  “Retail  Leadership  in 
Furnishing  Merchandise  Informa¬ 
tion  to  Consumers.”  Mr.  Egge  said 
in  part : 

“Last  week  and  yesterday,  the 
.stores  in  this  room  sold  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  today  is  being  returned 
to  our  stores.  These  are  returns  that 
cancel  sales  we  thought  we  made 
yesterday,  and  sales  we  thought  we 
had  last  week,  returns  of  go(xls  that 
cost  us  money  to  advertise,  to  sell,  to 
deliver,  and  to  call  for  again  ;  returns 
that  increase  markdowns :  returns 
from  disgruntled  customers,  returns 
that  have  undermined  the  confidence 
of  some  of  our  customers ;  costly  re¬ 
turns — caused — for  the  most  jiart — 
by  the  fact  that  the  customers  dis¬ 
covered  something  about  the  mer- 
chandi.se  when  they  got  it  home  that 
they  did  not  know  at  the  time  they 
Ixjught  it. 

“Now,  did  we  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  ixopxrly  inform 
these  customers  about  the  merits — 
and  the  limitations — of  the  goods  at 
the  time  we  .sold  them?  You  know 
the  answer — it’s  No! 

“Did  we.  as  nxrchants — and  when 
I  say  we — 1  mean  our  salespeople. 
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For  90  Years 
We  Have  Been  Awaiting 
This  Day! 

At  last  the  consumer  is  demanding  assurance  of  satisfactory  performance 
before  she  purchases,  rather  than  risking  the  annoyance  and  expense  of 
the  old  method  of  trial  and  error.  She  has  learned  that  products  that  look 
alike  do  not  always  perform  alike,  and  that  “bargains”  are  usually  more 
expensive. 

We  are  indeed  glad  that  this  day  has  arrived,  because  it  confirms  our  con¬ 
viction  that  the  final  performance  of  a  product  is  the  ultimate  and 
unchangeable  measure  of  its  true  worth.  Throughout  our  90  years  of 
business  activity  we  have  constantly-adhered  to  the  policy  of  putting  our 
name  on  a  fabric  only  after  it  has  passed  every  accepted  performance  test. 
A  fabric  that  carries  our  name  has  already  been  proved. 

Because  we  have  rigidly  maintained  this  policy  for  almost  a  century, 
millions  of  consumers  today  recognize  the  Skinner  and  Truhu  names  as 
complete  assurance  of  satisfactory  performance.  This  reliance  upon  great 
names  has  never  faltered,  and  it  is  probable  that  such  names  will  continue 
to  carry  even  greater  weight  than  technical  information  alone. 

Every  assurance  of  satisfactory  fabric  performance  that  the  consumer 
seeks  is  completely  provided  by  identification  as  a  Skinner  or  Truhu  fabric. 
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our  buyers,  our  merchandise  men, 
the  heads  of  the  house,  and  in  many 
cases  even  the  manufacturer — did 
we  KNOW  the  merits  and  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  goods  so  that  we  could 
have  informed  these  customers  at 
the  time  we  sold  the  goods?  You 
know  the  answer  to  that  one  too — 
it’s  definitely  NO — and  it  is  not 
spelled  K-N-O-W. 

"In  order  to  further  impress  our 
buyers  with  the  importance  of  this 
whole  program,  the  operating  bcjard 
issued  an  order  to  all  copywriters  in 
the  advertising  department,  requir¬ 
ing  them  to  insist  in  each  case  that 
the  buyers  write  on  their  requests 
for  advertising,  complete  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  fabric,  wool,  met¬ 
al,  or  any  other  material  of  which 
the  item  is  made.  This  notice  warned 
against  the  use  of  words  like  ‘crepe’ 
—  ‘satin’  —  ‘taffeta’  —  ‘without  the 
other  qualifying  half  of  the  noun 
such  as  ‘wool  crepe’ — ‘silk  crepe’ — 
‘rayon  crepe’  and  so  forth.  It  point¬ 
ed  out  that  ‘walnut’ — ‘mahogany’ — 
‘oak’  in  describing  goods  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  It  is  either  ‘solid  walnut’ — 
‘walnut  veneer’ — ‘walnut  stained’  or 
it  might  even  be  a  plastic  or  metal, 
finished  to  look  like  walnut.  The 
copywriters  were  urged  to  write 
their  copy  so  clearly  that  there  could 
be  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
reader  as  to  just  what  material  is  in 
the  product.  And  finally,  they  were 
warned  that  to  use  an  asterisk  to 
qualify  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  even  a 
thought  in  an  advertisement  was 
strictly  talxx). 

“The  written  word  is  more  |)otent 
than  the  spoken  word.  We  are  care¬ 
ful  what  we  write  in  our  advertise¬ 
ments.  We  have  written  it  down — 
we  have  signed  our  store  name  to  it 
— there  it  is — for  all  time — to  save — 
to  be  thrown  back  in  our  faces.  And 
then,  there  is  the  Federal  'frade 
Commission. 

“But  how  much  concern  do  we 
show  over  what  our  salespeoj^le  tell 
customers?  We  don’t  even  know 
what  they  tell  them.  Let’s  put  it  in 
writing — on  the  tag,  or  the  label,  or 
on  the  container.  It  will  help  our 
buyers  to  buy  more  intelligently  and 
it*  will  help  our  salespeople  to  sell 
more  intelligently — and  it  will  build 
customer  confidence.’’ 

*  *  * 

Lois  B.  Hunter,  an  ex-Chairman 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  gave  a  splendid  address  on 
the  subject  at  the  recent  A.F.A. 
Convention.  “National  Consumer 
News”  reproduced  an  important 
part  of  Mrs.  Hunter’s  talk  for  gen¬ 
eral  distribution,  rejwrting  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  follows: 


“  ‘Here  is  the  greatest  selling  op¬ 
portunity  in  our  history,  dumped  lit¬ 
erally  on  each  advertising  desk  in 
the  country — the  right  wing  consum¬ 
er  movement !’ — the  ringing  declara¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Lois  B.  Hunter,  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  New  York.  When  she 
summoned  members  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  at 
their  recent  convention,  to  think  of 
this  consumer  movement  in  terms  of 
its  tremendous  value  in  selling  goods 
and  selling  confidence. 

“Mrs.  Hunter,  with  a  brilliant  rec¬ 
ord  in  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing,  knows  the  consumer.  She  has 
been  quick  to  evaluate  the  import¬ 
ance  and  the  profit  potentialities  to 
business  of  the  new  consumer  con¬ 
sciousness,  which  is  expressing  itself 
in  the  demand  for  more  facts,  more 
information.  Mrs.  Hunter  realizes 
that  the  responses  of  advertisers  to 
this  new  consciousness  will  make 
consumers  more  intelligent,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  better  buyers.  Speaking 
further  she  said: 

“Just  think  of  millions  of  women 
saying  ‘Give  us  the  facts ;  help  us 
know  how  to  buy.’  No  business  man, 
no  advertising  man  ever  had  a  big¬ 
ger  or  better  challenge.  Inform  these 
women,  and  they  will  be  shooting 
with  us  instead  of  at  us.  If  adver¬ 
tisers  do  not  become  vocal  in  their 
own  behalf,  then  they  are  simply 
leaving  the  field  to  a  very  articulate 
set  of  adversaries. 

“Here  is  what  we  have  dreamed 
about — a  willing  audience,  a  buying 
group  that  wants  buying  informa¬ 
tion,  a  buying  group  equipped  to 
make  advertising  space  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  more  valuable 
than  ever  before. 

“Isn’t  it  in  order  for  us  to  consider 
using  advertising  space  to  explain 
how  manufacturing  and  retailing 


wheels  go  ’round?  The  consumer 
movement  will  give  us  a  new  slant 
on  our  advertising  jobs;  we  must 
become  more  and  more  factual,  to 
reinforce  advertising’s  glamour.  We 
must  have  both  glamour  and  facts! 

“Let  right  wing  consumers,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  join  hands  to 
build  merchandise  standards  TO¬ 
GETHER;  to  spread  the  facts 
about  these  merchandise  standards 
TOGETHER:  to  plan  TOGETH¬ 
ER.” 

Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President  of 
The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  has 
done  much  to  bring  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  out  into  the  open  and  to  urge 
retailers  generally  to  correct  such 
conditions  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Here’s  what  Major  Namm  set  forth 
just  a  few  months  ago  in  an  address 
entitled  “Others  Call  Us  Liars!”: 

“I  am  and  always  have  been  a 
firm  l)ehever  in  advertising.  It  has 
l)een  said  that  ‘money  talks’  and  the 
record  .shows  that  the  store  I  repre¬ 
sent  has  spent  more  than  ten  million 
dollars  in  newsjiaper  advertising 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  I  re¬ 
gard  advertising  as  the  natural  ally 
of  merchandising.  Merchandising 
is  that  which  moves  goods  to  ])eople. 
-Advertising  is  that  which  moves  peo¬ 
ple  to  goods.  Projierly  used,  the  two 
repre.sent  an  irresistible  combination. 
I  contend,  however,  that  advertising 
has  not  been  ^iroperly  used  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  grossly 
misused.  Misused  to  such  an  extent 
that,  unless  advertisers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  media  get  together  to  protect  the 
consumer,  government  censorship  of 
advertising  may  soon  he  here.  These 
forebodings  are  not  mine  alone. 
They  are  shared  by  leaders  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  phase  of  retail  distribu¬ 
tion.” 


Coordination  Through  a  Customers’  Counsel 

Hazel  Hirschberg 


WITH  determined  efforts  being 
made  by  many  stores  to  obtain 
all  the  factual  information  pos¬ 
sible  about  the  merchandise  they  sell, 
it  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that 
there  will  have  to  be  a  central  point 
in  the  store  where  this  information 
is  assembled,  indexed,  and  arranged 
for  dissemination  to  the  particular 
departments  concerned. 

Rather  than  make  of  it  an  imper¬ 
sonal  information  bureau,  a  fine  type 
of  home  economist,  selected  for  per¬ 
sonality  and  appearance,  would  do 
much  to  increase  business  for  the 
store  as  a  Customers’  Counsel. 


A  desirable  location  for  her  office 
would  be  the  main  floor  of  the  store 
— easily  accessible  to  customers.  In 
stores  having  a  unit  testing  labora¬ 
tory  it  probably  should  be  close  to 
the  laboratory,  so  that  with  her 
training  in  textile  chemistry  and 
kindred  subjects,  she  will  be  in  a 
lx>sition  to  explain  more  fully  the 
tests  which  are  being  conducted  and 
answer  customers’  questions  about 
them. 

She  could  check  all  information 
concerning  the  merchandise  carried 
by  the  store,  indexing  it  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  Consumers’  Shopping 
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Guide  issued  by  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Co.  Copies  of  all  labels  carried  on 
merchandise  in  the  store  should  also 
be  in  her  ix)ssession. 

One  of  her  important  duties  would 
be  to  review  all  advertising  from 
the  consumer’s  angle,  to  ascertain 
that  no  needed  facts  have  been 
omitted  and  that  the  copy  corre- 
sjx)nds  with  the  merchandise  data 
in  her  files. 

Frequently  salespersons  are  at  a 
loss  to  answer  a  customer’s  technical 
questions,  and  in  that  event  they 
might  tactfully  refer  such  customers 
to  the  Customers’  Counsel,  who 
should  lie  prepared  to  furnish  mer¬ 
chandise  information,  inteqiret  lab¬ 
els.  explain  differences  in  grades  and 


qualities,  as  well  as  to  give  advice  to 
those  faced  with  shopping  on  a  limi¬ 
ted  budget  as  to  the  best  purchases 
ixjssible  within  their  limitations. 

Through  her  close  contact  with 
customers  she  would  soon  find  her¬ 
self  in  a  position  to  make  valuable 
recommendations  concerning  mer¬ 
chandise  assortment,  service  depart¬ 
ments,  store  policy,  etc. 

Her  home  economics  background 
should  qualify  her  to  augment  the 
work  of  the  training  department  as 
it  touches  on  technical  points  of 
merchandise,  and  she  might  also 
pass  on  to  the  personnel,  through 
informal  talks,  the  suggestions  and 
criticisms  which  her  .service  as  the 
laison  officer  between  the  store  and 


its  customers  have  brought  to  light. 

She  could  effectively  represent  the 
store  on  a  local  consumer-retailer 
relations  council,  and  through  her 
contacts  would  probably  be  able  to 
assist  in  the  selection  of  the  proper 
persons  to  be  invited  to  its  meetings 
as  well  as  to  suggest  subjects  for 
discussion  there,  and  in  many  other 
ways  help  to  shajie  its  course  and  its 
activities. 

Just  as  fashion  advisors,  interior 
decorators,  shopping  services  and 
other  similar  goodwill  undertakings 
by  stores  have  proven  effective  in  in¬ 
creasing  business,  with  the  present 
trend  toward  the  factual  in  sales¬ 
manship,  there  is  every  reason  to  lie- 
lieve  that  a  qualified  Customers’ 
Counsel  will  be  an  asset  to  any  store. 


F.  T.  C.  Rulings — An  Advertising  Guide 


By  IRVING  C.  FOX 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Counsel, 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  l)een  particularly  active  re¬ 
cently  in  an  attempt  to  promote 
accurate  descrijrtions  in  advertising 
of  the  fibre  and  other  content  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  products  and  the  quality 
thereof,  and  likewise  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  trade  names  which  in  them¬ 
selves  may  have  a  misleading  impli¬ 
cation  as  to  material,  jilace  of  origin, 
etc.,  so  that  such  advertising  shall  be 
free  of  any  tendency  to  deceive  the 
general  iniblic. 

There  have  Ir'cii  a  great  many 
com])laints  .and  “cease  and  desi.st 
orders’’  issued  by  the  Commission, 
and  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  in 
this  limited  space  to  set  forth  the 
com])lete  list  of  such  conqdaints  and 
orders  and  the  full  te.xt  thereof.  The 
pur|x)se  of  the  Commission  is  quite 
clear.  It  desires  to  eliminate  not  only 
false  statements  but  erroneous  im¬ 
pressions  which  may  be  created  by 
the  use  of  description  usually  uti¬ 
lized  in  connection  with  certain  ma¬ 
terials  in  describing  other  materials 
of  possibly  lesser  value.  The  follow¬ 
ing  excerpts  from  orders  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  will  give 
such  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
Commission’s  rulings  as  should  be 
sufficient  guide  to  the  advertiser  in 
the  preparation  of  his  cojiy. 

Inaccurate  Description  of 
Fibre  Content 

Satin — Prohibited  in  de.scribing 
material  not  made  solely  of  silk  un¬ 


less  qualified  by  name  of  actual 
fibre  in  equally  prominent  type. 

Chiffon — Prohibited  in  describing 
material  not  made  solely  of  silk  un¬ 
less  qualified  by  name  of  actual  fibre 
in  equally  i)rominent  type. 

Crepe — I’rohibited  in  describing 
material  not  made  solely  of  silk  un¬ 
less  qualified  by  name  of  actual  fibre 
in  equally  prominent  ty]x*. 

Xail  Head  Crepe — Prohibited  un¬ 
less  the  Crepe  is  acttiallly  made  of 
siT'  fibre  unless  qualified  by  name  of 
actual  fibre  in  equally  ]n-ominent 
1  ype. 

Safin  Back  Crepe — Prohibited  un¬ 
less  the  Cre|)e  is  actually  made  of 
silk  fibre  unless  the  use  of  same  is 
(jualified  by  name  of  actual  fibre  in 
cf|ually  prominent  type. 

Sculptured  Safin  Jersey — This 
name  prohibited  tinless  the  Jersey  is 
actu.ally  made  of  silk  —unless  quali¬ 
fied  by  name  of  actual  fibre  in  equal¬ 
ly  prominent  type. 

Satin  Riqiiette — This  name  pro¬ 
hibited  in  describing  material  not 
made  solely  of  silk,  unless  f|ualified 
by  name  of  actual  fibre  in  equally 
prominent  type. 

Taffeta — U.se  of  this  worfl  pro¬ 
hibited  in  de.scribing  material  not 
made  solely  of  silk  unless  qualified 
by  name  of  actual  fibre  in  equally 
prominent  type. 

Sunss  Taffeta — Use  of  this  term 
prohibited  to  describe  material  not 
made  entirely  of  silk  fibre,  unless 


(pialified  by  name  of  actual  fibre  in 
equally  jirominent  type. 

Purc-Dye — Prohibited  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  fabrics  e.xcepting  to  de- 
scrilx*  material  made  solely  of  silk 
fibre. 

Pure  Silk  or  Pure  Dye  Silk-  -The 
u.se  of  the  words  “silk’’  or  “Pure 
Hye  Silk’’  is  prohibited  when  silk 
black  goods  are  weighted  to  an 
anunmt  exceeding  15%,  or  when 
silks  other  than  black  are  weiglited 
more  than  10%,  unless  the  word 
"weighted’’  is  compounded  there¬ 
with  in  tyjHi  equally  as  conspicuous 
as  that  in  which  the  word  “silk,’’ 
etc.,  a])i)ear,  so  as  to  indicate  clearly 
that  the  garments  are  weighted  with 
mineral  salts  or  some  other  weight 
.substance. 

Silk  Linen — This  name  prohibited 
uidess  actually  made  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  silk  and  linen  fibres. 

Silk  Jersey — This  name  pro¬ 
hibited  unless  the  Jersey  is  actually 
made  of  silk  fibre. 

Sculptured  Silk  Jersey  —  This 
name  prohibited  unless  the  Jersey  is 
actually  made  of  silk  fibre. 

Luxahle  Silk — This  name  pro- 
liibited  uidess  the  material  is  actual¬ 
ly  made  of  silk  fibre. 

Art  Silk — This  name  prohibited 
unless  the  material  is  actually  made 
of  silk  fibre. 

Moth  Proof  Yarn — Use  of  this 
phrase  prohibited  because  it  could 
not  lie  demonstrated  that  any  yam 
could  be  made  moth  proof. 
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Mercerized — ^This  word  is  pro¬ 
hibited  in  describing  any  fibre  as 
being  mercerized  unless  fibre  has 
been  subjected  to  the  recognized 
process  of  mercerizing. 

Harris  Tweed — The  use  of  these 
words  is  prohibited  except  in  con¬ 
nection  with  products  imported 
from  Scotland. 

P anama — The  word  Panama  in 
combination  with  any  other  word  to 
describe  hats  is  prohibited  unless 
genuine  panamas  woven  by  hand  in 
a  saturated  condition  and  made  from 
the  leaves  of  the  recognized  plant  is 
used. 

Kapok — The  use  of  this  name  is 
prohibited  either  alone  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  words  unless 
material  used  is  the  fibre  obtained 
from  the  seed  of  the  Javanese 
Kapok  tree. 

IVool — The  use  of  the  word 
“wool”  independently  or  with  other 
words  is  prohibited  unless  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  in  fact  all  wool.  If  composed 
of  a  substantial  part  of  wool  and  the 
word  wool  is  used  to  describe  the 
product,  then  that  word  shall  be 
compounded  in  equally  conspicuous 
type  with  a  word  or  words  describ¬ 
ing  the  fibre  content. 

J  irgin  Wool — The  use  of  this 
term  is  prohibited  unless  in  fact  the 
wool  has  never  been  u-sed  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  process  and  is  free  of 
“shoddy.” 

Cauiel’s  Hair — The  use  of  this 
designation  is  prohibited  excepting 
for  products  actually  made  of  the 
hair  of  a  camel.  When  Camel’s  Hair 
is  used  in  combination  with  other 
fibre,  the  product  may  l)e  designated 
as  “Camel’s  Hair,”  and  in  tyjje 
equally  conspicuous  the  name  of  the 
additional  fibre  content, 

Hudson-Seal — The  use  of  this 
term  is  prohibited  excepting  if  arti¬ 
cles  are  made  of  the  pelt  of  the 
muskrat,  and  the  name  Hudson  Seal 
must  be  compounded  with  the  word 
“dyed  muskrat”  in  equally  large 
letters.  When  a  dye  or  blend  is  used 
to  stimulate  another  fur,  the  true 
name  of  the  fur  must  be  conijxiund- 
ed  with  the  name  of  the  simulated 
fur  by  the  word  “dyed”  or 
“blended,”  such  as  “Seal— Dyed 
Coney,”  etc. 

Genuine  Seal — Use  of  term  pro¬ 
hibited  when  products  are  made  of 
split  seal. 

Copper-Back  Mirrors — Use  of 
this  phrase  prohibited  unless  caking 
is  a  continuous  sheet  or  film  of  solid 
copper  and  not  a  mixture  of  shellac 
and  copper  dust  or  other  powder 
substance.^ 

Cowhide — Use  of  word  prohibited 


unless  made  from  top  grain  of  the 
cow  skin. 

Porcelain  Enamel — Use  prohibi¬ 
ted  unless  product  made  of  silica  and 
alumina,  the  main  constituents  of 
clay. 

Woods — The  use  of  such  names 
as  Mahogany,  Walnut,  White  Pine, 
Maple,  alone — or  in  combination 
with  other  words,  is  prohibited  un¬ 
less  the  wood  is  actually  cut  from 
trees  recognized  as  of  the  variety 
indicated. 

Examples  of  Trade  Names  Which 
F.T.C,  Believes  Tend  to  Deceive 

Scrvis  Silk — Use  of  this  name 
prohibited  unless  material  is  made 
entirely  of  silk  fibre. 

Silktex — Use  of  this  name  pro¬ 
hibited  unless  material  is  actually 
made  of  silk  fibre. 

Sylkana — Use  of  this  name  pro¬ 
hibited  unless  material  is  actually 
made  of  silk  fibre. 

Silkshene — Use  of  this  name  pro¬ 
hibited  unless  material  is  made  of 
silk  fibre. 

Super-Ray  Taffeta — Use  of  this 
phrase  prohibited  unless  material  is 
made  of  silk  fibre. 

Shantora  Crepe — Use  of  name 
prohibited  because  material  is  not 
made  of  silk  fibre. 

Shantene — Use  of  name  i)rohibi- 
ted  because  material  is  not  made  of 
silk  fibre. 

Linene — Use  of  the  trade  name 
prohibited  to  designate  goods  not 
made  wholly  of  flax  fibre  unless 
fibre  content  is  designated. 

Tub-Fast — The  use  of  this  phrase 
is  prohibited  in  connection  with  cot¬ 
ton  print  goods  unless  in  fact  the 
goods  are  dyed  with  a  tub-fast  dye 
and  will  not  fade  when  washed. 

Kerry  Poplin — This  term  is  pro¬ 
hibited  unless  textile  was  woven  in 
Kerry  County  or  elsewhere  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

Indian  Blankets — Use  of  word 
“Indian”  prohibited  for  blankets 
made  by  machinery  and  not  by  hand 
in  the  Indian  manner. 

Indian  Jetvelry — Use  of  name  In¬ 
dian,  Navajo,  or  other  Indian  tribes 
prohibited  unless  the  jewelry  is  actu¬ 
ally  manufacture<l  by  hand  by 
.'\merican  Indians. 

Shammcy — Use  of  word  pro¬ 
hibited  as  tending  to  deceive  con¬ 
sumers  into  l)elieving  that  they  are 
buying  chamois. 

Biickskein — The  use  of  this  word 
is  prohibited  as  tending  to  deceive 
the  public  into  believing  that  the 
product  was  made  of  the  hide  of  the 
deer  when  in  fact  it  was  made  of 
cotton  and  wool. 


Mir-a-Gold — The  use  of  this 
term  prohibited  as  a  trade  name  for 
products  not  composed  of  Gold. 

Katn-l  Kloth — The  use  of  this 
trade  name  is  prohibited  unless  the 
])roduct  is  composed  of  Camel’s 
Hair. 

Dr.  or  Doctor — The  use  of  this 
word  is  prohibited  from  trade  names 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  shoes 
when  the  shoes  do  not  contain  spe¬ 
cial  scientific  features  based  on 
medical  advice  of  the  physician 
named. 

Use  of  Geographical  Names  Pro¬ 
hibited  Unless  Actually  War¬ 
ranted  by  Facts 

California — Use  of  the  name  Cali¬ 
fornia  prohibited  to  designate  wom¬ 
en’s  six)rt  hats  made  in  Wisconsin. 

Persian  Felt — Prohibited  to  de- 
scrilK?  a  knitted  fabric  made  to  imi¬ 
tate  Persian  fur. 

Paris — Use  of  name  prohibited 
w  hen  used  to  mislead  the  public  in¬ 
to  believing  that  the  product  is 
manufactured  in  Paris,  France. 

Limoges  China — Use  of  the  name 
Limoges  jirohibited  unless  china- 
ware  was  produced  in  Limoges, 
France. 

Toy  Shirts — Use  of  name  pro¬ 
hibited  unless  shirts  are  actually 
manufactured  in  the  City  of  Troy, 
New  York. 

Normandy  Flannel — Use  of  name 
prohibited  Itecause  material  was 
made  of  cotton  instead  of  being  a 
woolen  fabric  made  in  Normandy, 
France. 

Sheffield — The  use  of  this  word  is 
prohibited  excepting  in  connection 
with  silverware  manufactured  in 
Sheffield,  England,  but  when  made 
by  the  copi^er-rolled  plate  process, 
develojied  by  the  silversmiths  of 
Sheffield,  it  may  be  designated  as  a 
Sheffield  reproduction  or  type. 

English  Suits — The  use  of  the 
word  “English”  in  any  label  or  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  which  would  imply 
that  the  suits  or  the  fabrics  were 
manufactured  in  England  is  prohibi¬ 
ted  unless  such  is  the  fact. 

English  Razor  Steel — This  phrase 
not  to  be  used  unless  such  steel  is 
actually  made  in  England. 

British  Shoes  or  British  Walkers 
— The  use  of  these  phrases  is  pro¬ 
hibited  excepting  with  respect  to 
shoes  actually  originating  in  Great 
Britain.  Such  trade  names  may  be 
used  when  accompanied  by  other 
words  clearly  showing  that  such 
shoes  are  not  of  British  origin  or 
made  in  Great  Britain,  such  as 
“Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.” 
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Answers  to  your 
customers'  rayon  questions  are  almost  ready 


The  Tubize  "Rayon  Question  Bee"  is  clicking.  The 
recent  announcement  that  Tubize  advertising, 
from  now  on,  will  be  devoted  to  answering  the 
questions  women  most  often  ask  when  buying  rayon, 
has  made  a  hit.  Tubize  appreciates  your  praise 
and  enthusiasm. 

Just  as  soon  as  humanly  possible,  Tubize  will  start 
answering  the  questions  listed  in  the  announcement 
advertisement.  Simple,  straightforward,  common- 
sense  answers  to  all  the  questions  your  customers 
are  likely  to  ask  you.  Answers  to  the  most  important 
rayon  questions  women  are  asking  all  over  America. 
Answers  for  you  to  give  your  customers  . . .  answers 
to  help  you  sell  more  rayon. 

Tubize  "Rayon  Question  Bee"  advertising  will 
be  packed  with  sales  information.  It’s  going  to  be 


CORPORATION 
Rayon  Yarns  *  Knitted  Fabrics 

TWO  PARK  AVENUE  ‘NEW  YORK  CITY 


filled  with  facts.  Questions  never  answered  before 
will  now  be  answered  completely.  Your  customers 
will  know  about  rayon  .  .  .  and,  knowing,  will  buy 
more  rayon  . . .  and,  buying,  will  boom  your  sales. 

The  coupon  below  is  your  part  of  this  advertisement. 
Use  it  to  ask  Tubize  your  own  specific  questions 
about  rayon.  Maybe  your  customers  have  asked 
you  unusual,  different  questions.  Let  Tubize  help 
you  answer  them  I  Send  us  your  personal  rayon 
problems.  We  will  give  you  detailed  answers  not 
possible  here.  Make  this  advertising  campaign  your 
"Rayon  Question  Bee." 

Use  this  coupon  for  your  rayon  questions. 

Sign — send — today.  FREE — No  Obligation. 


TO  TUBIZE.  MAKERS  OF  CHARDONIZE 
Please  answer  this  rayon  question _ 


Yoor  Name _ 

Your  Department _ 

Your  Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ State. 
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Fade-o-meter  in  operation  in  Good  Housekeepiiijs  laboratory. 

The  Long-Term  Pull  for  Standards 

P.  G.  Agnew, 

American  Standards  Association 


Ten  years  a  tiiaii  faced  the 
l)iirchase  of  a  gas-fired  hot- 
vvater  lieater  with  an  under- 
standalile  amount  of  caution.  Today 
lie  buys  the  same  aiiiiliance  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  it  will  not  blow  up  the 
house,  asphyxiate  his  wife,  cause  a 
sudden  rise  in  his  insurance  pre¬ 
mium.  or  a  visit  from  the  local  hnild- 
ing  inspector. 

Today  ninety  jier  cent  of  the  gas 
hurtling  appliances  sold  in  this  coun¬ 
try  comply  with  certain  definite 
standards.  The.se  standards  were 
developed  by  manufacturers,  o^x'rat- 
itig  companies,  consumers,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  working  together.  Their 
use  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
consumer  .satisfaction  that  has  fur¬ 
thered  the  sale  of  all  aiipliances.  To¬ 
day  there  is  an  .Xmerican  standard 
for  methods  of  testing  iced  refriger¬ 
ators.  and  one  for  methods  of  test¬ 
ing  woven  textile  f.ahrics.  There  are 
.Xmerican  standard  s|yecifications  for 
dry  batteries,  safety  standards  for 
radio  receiving  devices,  and  for  cer¬ 
tain  other  articles  sold  across  the 
counter  at  retail.  If  the  pressure  for 
standards  in  this  field  continues,  the 
buyer  may  before  long  he  able  to 
purchase  a  shirt  with  confidence  that 
it  will  not  return  from  its  first  trip 
to  the  laundry  with  neck  hand 
grown  shorter,  sleeves  climbing  to¬ 


ward  the  elbow,  and  color  faded; 
just  as  a  contractor  can  now  order 
a  steel  girder  with  confidence  that  it 
will  he  of  a  certain  strength  and 
stiffness. 

The  development  of  standards  is 
a  long,  hard  pull.  First  because  of 
tlie  technical  difficulties  to  he  solved. 
Second  because  of  the  human  factor, 
which  is  fre(|uently  more  imixyrtant 
and  more  difficult  to  handle  than  are 
the  imrely  technical  and  industrial 
sides  of  the  jirohlem.  Whether  we 
know  it  or  not  our  acts  are  deter¬ 
mined  largely  by  our  emotions — 
even  when  we  think  that  we  are 
making  decisions  on  a  fact  basis. 
'Phis  is  e(|ually  true  in  the  inter¬ 
group  negotiations  necessary  to  the 
development  of  a  standard  and  is 
a])t  to  lead  to  some  measure  of  .sus- 
])icion  between  groups.  Cooperation 
must  he  won.  Often  by  slow,  hard 
work. 

Standardization  will  develop  as 
fast  and  as  far  as  the  groups  con- 
cerne<l  want  it  to,  and  as  it  can 
prove  its  usefulness  in  effecting 
economies. 

I  am  frecpiently  asked ;  “Just 
what  is  a  standard  and  what  things 
are  subject  to  standardization?” 

A  .standard  is  simply  a  definition 
of  a  material  or  a  product  which 
is  intended  to  convev  the  same 


What’s  Ahead 
in  This  Work? 

meaning  to  buyer  and  to  seller,  thus 
establishing  a  certain  confidence  Ix*- 
tween  them.  .Ml  buying  an<l  selling 
in  which  goods  do  not  come  under 
the  actual  eye  of  the  buyer  must 
necessarily  he  based  upon  some  sort 
of  .standard.  .Mo.st  of  .such  stand¬ 
ards  are  unwritten,  simple,  and 
crude,  often  being  no  more  than  a 
two-p;irty  understanding,  such  as 
“Like  the  one  I  bought  of  y«>u  last 
time.” 

.\t  the  other  extreme,  all  of  the 
gretit  commodity  markets  are  de- 
ixndent  upon  standards  which  are 
in  mo.st  ca.ses  well  worked  out,  are 
nationally  accepted  and  used,  and 
may  even  he  .subject  to  legal  defini¬ 
tion  as  is  the  case  with  wheat  and 
cotton.  In  the  ab.sence  of  such 
.standards,  the  buyer  would  himself 
have  to  see  the  wheat,  corn,  cotton, 
or  copiK'r  with  his  own  eyes. 

'Phe  merchant  whose  product  is 
.sold  in  a  ^lackage  or  tin  can  has  to 
tissure  the  custfjmer  by  some  means 
as  to  the  contents  of  that  can  or 
package.  That  “some  means”  par¬ 
takes  of  the  nature  of  a  standard  lx 
it  good  or  bad.  .\t  one  end  of  the 
scale  we  have  vague  and  indefinite 
descriptions.  At  the  other  we  have 
grade  marking  based  upon  well 
worked  out  technical  re(|uirements. 

Language  itself  is  a  standard,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  im])ortant  and  far- 
reaching  one  that  man  has  devel- 
oi)ed. 

'Phe  develoi)ment  of  standards  for 
consumer  goods  is  a  complex  ])rob- 
lem,  both  from  the  point  of  numbers 
of  items  to  be  considered  and  the 
style  element.  When  one  counts  the 
variety  (jf  goods  stocked  by  a  single 
department  of  the  average  .store  the 
job  .seems  hoi)eless.  Yet  there  are 
certain  key  standards  which  will 
affect  whole  lines  of  goods,  and 
greatly  convenience  the  buyer.  It  is 
these  basic  jobs  that  should  be 
undertaken  first — such  as  the  proj¬ 
ect  on  color  permanence,  that  on 
shrinkage,  and  the  one  on  bedding 
and  upholstery  that  have  already 
been  recommended  to  the  .4.S.\  by  a 
joint  committee  of  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers. 

I  am  often  asked  what  things  are 
subject  to  standardization?  My  an¬ 
swer  always  is,  never  standardize 
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anything  unless  it  leads  to  econom¬ 
ies  in  production,  distribution,  or 
use,  or  unless  it  makes  for  safety 
to  jHTSons  or  property.  There  are 
undoubtedly  many  items  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  goods  field  that  have  a  style 
element  and  ought  never  to  Ik* 
touched  by  standardization.  How¬ 
ever,  certain  basic  jobs  in  this  field 
will  lead  to  economies  for  retailers 
as  well  as  tend  to  e.stablish  con¬ 
fidence  Ix'tween  buyer  and  seller. 
Bedding  standards  will  definitely 
affect  llie  health  as  well  as  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  consumers. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  funda¬ 
mental  jobs  to  Ik*  undertaken  in  this 
field  is  the  universal  dictionary  of 
merchandising  terms  now  Ixing  de¬ 
veloped  under  the  leadershij)  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  dictionary  will  serve  as 
a  guide  to  be  followed  in  specifying 
merchandise  to  be  bought  and  de¬ 
scribing  merchandise  to  Ik*  sold.  It 
will  be  of  service  to  the  lalxiratory, 
the  manufacturer,  the  buyer,  and  the 
consumer.  Without  disturbing  the 
glamour  of  advertising,  it  will  make 
it  more  informative.  It  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  marketing  of  any 
product,  inexpensive  or  otherwise. 
Imt  it  will  help  the  consumer  to 
judge  between  various  tyiK*s  of 
merchandise — their  characteristics, 
grades,  finishes,  construction,  etc. 
This  is  the  tyjie  of  fundamental 
standardization  that  is  .so  badly 
needed  in  the  marketing  of  staple 
and  .semi-staple  goods. 

A  few  years  ago  retailers  and 
manufacturers  were  asking  each 
other,  “Does  the  consumer  really 
want  standards?”  That  question  has 
l)een  answered — 

By  the  statement  of  the  catalog 
head  of  a  large  mail-order  house 
that  every  reference  to  a  sj^ecific 
•Standard  has  resulted  in  increased 
sales. 

By  the  increase  in  the  numlier  of 
stores  maintaining  testing  laborator¬ 
ies  and  the  increased  use  of  inde¬ 
pendent  laboratories  by  stores. 

By  the  sales  records  of  lamps 
made  under  the  specifications  of  the 
Illuminating  Engineering  Society — 
“The  I.  E.  S.  Lamp.” 

By  the  experience  of  department 
stores  in  Cincinnati  and  Dayton  in 
developing  their  white  goods  sales 
through  the  use  of  specifications 
and  informative  labeling  worked  out 
with  local  consumer  groups. 

The  need  for  standards  has  been 
established.  There  still  remains  the 
long  term  pull  of  getting  these  stan¬ 
dards  developed.  The  path  ahead  is 
a  steep  and  hard  one. 


Factual  Labeling — Today  and  Tomorrow 

Roger  Wolcott 


SALV ADORE  \’ACCI1A.  who 
mows  lawns,  washes  windows 
and  makes  gardens  out  our  way, 
was  offered  the  job  of  sawing  logs 
for  the  fireplace.  Yes.  he  would  do 
the  job.  but  he  asked,  “You  lika  it 
cutta  too  short  or  too  loiuf/” 

That  just  about  describes  the 
pre.sent  labeling  situation.  'I'he  first 
serious  attempts  at  informative  lalxl- 
ing,  pioneered  by  W’hittall,  Chatham 
and  Marshall  Field,  met  with  pro¬ 
tests  of  “too  long”  from  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  trade.  ( )n  the  other 
hand,  most  orthodox  merchandise 
lalK*ls  are  so  inadequate  as  to  have 
aroused  a  nation-wide  shout  of  “too 
short”  from  the  consumers.  Giving 
the  con.sumer  what  she  wants  to 
know  in  a  form  that  is  jwactical 
enough  for  bu.sine.ss  to  adopt  is  the 
present  lalK*ling  problem. 

The  hardest  ])art  of  the  job  is  not 
the  technical  difficulty  which  cro])s 
up  on  every  labeling  project,  but  the 
attitude  of  mind  with  which  most 
business  ]K*ople  ai)])roach  this  ])rob- 
lem.  Technical  difficulties  can  usual¬ 
ly  l)e  ironed  out.  given  time,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  willingness  to  try. 
But  fear  of  the  new,  unwillingness 
to  change  customary  ways,  time 
spent  anticijiating  real  or  imagined 
difficulties  (rather  than  .saying, 
“Sure  it’s  going  to  Ik*  a  tough  job 
but  let’s  see  what  we  can  do”) — 
these  are  the  ])resent  real  barriers  to 
informative  lalxling. 

This  negative  attitude,  however,  is 
ra])idly  retreating  Ixfore  the  on¬ 
rush  of  recent  events.  SiK*cial  inter¬ 
ests  such  as  silk.  wool,  linen,  leather 
and  jewelery  are  already  demanding 
legislation  making  labeling  manda¬ 
tory.  Retailers  should  Ik  alert  to 
this  situation.  .\  do-nothing  attitude 
on  their  part  may  result  in  confu¬ 
sion.  The  problem  of  labeling  may 
Ik  settled  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
producer  rather  than  from  that  of 
the  retailer  and  the  con.sumer. 

A  second  major  development  in 
this  movement  has  come  about  diir- 
ing  the  past  year.  Con.sumers  have 
learned  just  how  powerful  their  in¬ 
fluence  can  be  if  they  are  properly 
organized.  Some  retailers  have  al¬ 
ready  felt  the  power  of  this  con¬ 
sumer  influence  in  their  first  bnish 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Still  another  development  is  that 
a  rapidly  growing  numlKr  of  retail¬ 
ers  have  already  adopted  a  policy  of 
attaching  informative  labels  to  their 


merchandise.  From  a  competitive 
standpoint  then,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
.son,  this  matter  of  labeling  is  well 
worth  looking  into. 

'I'he  i)ractical  store  man  sees  in 
this  trend  an  opjMtrtunity  for  build¬ 
ing  u])  consttmer  confidence  in  his 
store,  lit*  .sees  the  profit  po.ssibili- 
ties  in  the  consumer’s  renew  .d  and 
very  real  interest  in  his  merchan- 
(hse.  His  problem  is  to  figure  out 
wh;it  facts  about  this  merchandise 
will  interest  his  customers  most. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  retailer 
wants  to  tell  the  customer  relevant 
information  which  will  helji — not 
confuse  her — at  the  point  of  sale. 
He  wants  to  reveal  those  hidden 
values  of  worth,  use  and  perform¬ 
ance  which  she  cannot  jxtssibly  judge 
by  apiKarance  alone.  He  wants  to 
make  easier  her  job  of  buying  wise- 
Iv  and  his  job  of  selling  intelligent¬ 
ly- 

'I'he  con.sumer,  it  is  generally 
agreed,  is  interested  in  knowing  the 
“relative  economic  value”  of  a  prod¬ 
uct — what  it  is  worth.  She  is  also 
interested  in  knowing  its  “relative 
functional  value” — what  it  will  do 
for  her.  If  the  retailer  can  tell  her 
these  facts  that  is  all  he  has  to  worry 
alHKit.  But  enumerating  these  facts 
is  where  the  simjffe  job  of  labeling 
runs  into  difficulties. 

( )ne  school  of  thought  believes 
that  a  set  of  technical  siKcifications 
is  the  only  adequate  answer.  The 
assumption  is  that  the  consumer  not 
only  wants,  but  must  have,  such  de- 
scrii)tive  details  if  intelligent  use  of 
income  is  to  result.  Another  school 
of  thought  iKlieves  quite  the  oppo¬ 
site — that  the  average  consumer  is 
not  in  the  least  interested  in  techni¬ 
calities  but  that  simple  generalities 
are  enough.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
average  consumer  is  illiterate  in  the 
technical  terms  used  to  describe 
product  characteristics.  But  the  an¬ 
swer  undoubtedly  lies  somewhere  1k- 
tween  these  opposing  points  of  view. 

If  national  standards  were  estab¬ 
lished  on  staple  or  semi-staple  mer¬ 
chandise  it  would  be  pt)s.sible  to  fix 
official  grades  which  would  tell  the 
customer  how  the  product  varies 
from  the  standard.  A  simple  grade 
designation  .such  as  “A”,  “B”  and 
“C”,  then,  would  tell  her  lK)th  the 
“relative  economic  value”  and  the 
“relative  functional  value”  of  the 
jiroduct. 
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But  this  long  slow  process  of 
standardization  has  been  completed 
to  date  only  for  a  few  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  a  few  canned  fruits,  for 
meats,  eggs,  butter,  poultry,  shrimp 
and  the  important  commodities  such 
as  wheat  and  cotton.  Standards  and 
grades  have  not  been  established  for 
the  great  mass  of  products  sold 
through  department  stores.  Until 
this  process  of  standardization  and 
grading  has  l)een  completed,  product 
by  product,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
the  consumer  enough  technical  in¬ 
formation  so  that  she  has  the  facts 
to  form  an  opinion  of  a  product’s 
relative  qualities. 

For  example :  no  standards  or 
grades  have  lieen  established  for 
women’s  dresses.  A  woman  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  the  fiber  content 
for  two  reasons — to  judge  its  worth, 
and  to  know  how  to  cleanse  the  gar¬ 
ment.  Incidentally,  the  dry  cleaning 
industry  is  determined  that  the  fiber 
content  be  revealed.  Last  year  this 
industry  paid  out  over  $16,000,000 
in  adjustments  because  dry  cleaners 
and  their  customers  did  not  know 
these  facts. 

Therefore  merchandise  content 
(filler,  metal,  wood,  leather)  and  the 
quality  and  percentage  of  this  con¬ 
tent,  is  the  first  information  to  be 
included  on  a  label. 

Such  additional  information  as 
degree  of  color  permanence,  shrink¬ 
age,  sizing,  tensile  strength,  up-keep 
cost,  whether  a  product  is  water  re- 
pellant  and  its  resistance  to  heat  and 
to  cold  are  also  imixirtant  facts  if 
they  will  help  the  consumer  judge 
the  worth,  the  use  or  the  ^lerform- 


ance  value  of  a  product. 

Detailed  instructions  for  recon¬ 
ditioning  and  care  are  also  impor¬ 
tant  if  she  is  to  get  the  best  results, 
the  greatest  value  and  the  most  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  her  purchases. 

How  technical  should  a  label  lie? 
The  answer  is:  technical  enough  to 
convey  an  accurate  concept  of  the 
economic  and  functional  value  of 
the  product.  Don’t  worry  about 
whether  or  not  a  consumer  will 
understand  every  word  of  its  ter¬ 
minology.  Consumers  catch  on  to 
new  jargon  surprisingly  fast  when 
this  jargon  directly  affects  their 
pocketbooks. 

How  long  should  a  label  lx*  ?  This 
is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  Just  Ix;- 
cause  labels  always  have  been  short 
is  no  reason  why  they  always  should 
be.  A  paring  knife  requires  one 
kind  of  treatment,  an  electric  re¬ 
frigerator  another.  The  important 
consideration  is  to  tell  the  story — 
and  then  stop. 

Who  should  supjdy  this  informa¬ 
tion?  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
retailer  has  not  the  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment.  the  training,  the  time  nor  the 
money  to  test  the  thousands  of  prod¬ 
ucts  which  flow  across  his  counters. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  maker  to 
supply  this  information.  He  it  is 
who  knows  his  product  best.  The 
maker  of  producer  goods — a  lathe, 
a  locomotive  or  a  knitting  machine 
— assumes  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
his  selling  job  consists  of  demon¬ 
strating  tile  performance  value  of 
his  product.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  maker  of  consumer  goods 
— shoes,  sheets,  stockings — should 


lie  willing  to  sell  his  merchandise  on 
the  same  basis. 

Many  retailers  are  today  adopt¬ 
ing  informative  labeling  as  a  store 
ixilicy.  As  the  first  step  in  putting 
this  [Kilicy  into  operation  they  are 
requesting  manufacturers  to  supply 
the  necessary  information  in  the 
form  of  tags,  labels  and  booklets. 
This  is  a  new  and  important  devel¬ 
opment  in  merchandising.  Because  it 
is  new  the  possibilities  for  confusion 
are  great.  To  meet  this  situation 
is  one  of  the  important  functions  of 
the  newly  created  National  Con¬ 
sumer — Retailer  Relations  Council. 
This  Council  is  sponsored  by  both 
the  national  women’s  organizations, 
such  as  the  American  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Association,  and  the  national 
retail  organizations,  such  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  the  American  Retail  Federation. 

The  Council  provides  an  official 
form  for  consumers,  retailers  and 
manufacturers  to  sit  down  together 
at  the  same  table  and  work  out  the 
new  problems  of  informative  lalx:!- 
ing.  It  is  the  job  of  the  Council  to 
determine  just  what  information  is 
needed,  product  by  product,  to  en¬ 
able  a  consumer  to  buy  wisely  and 
for  the  store  to  sell  intelligently. 
Manufacturers  and  retailers,  by  re¬ 
ferring  their  problems  of  informa¬ 
tive  labeling  to  the  Council,  will  be 
able  to  save  time,  money  and  un¬ 
necessary  confusion.  Furthermore, 
they  will  lienefit  by  the  composite 
experience  of  those  whose  sole  in¬ 
terest  is  to  make  informative  label¬ 
ing  as  simple  and  practical  as  possi¬ 
ble. 


Suggestions  for  Smcdler  Stores 

By  HAZEL  HIRSCHBERG 


The  past  generation,  which  has 
seen  the  steady  growth  of  towns 
into  cities,  has  also  witnessed  a 
parallel  growth  of  “Main  Street’’ 
stores  into  department  stores.  In 
the  process,  unfortunately  a  great 
deal  of  the  warm,  friendly  atmos¬ 
phere  which  characterized  the  old 
store  has  disappeared,  and  the  in¬ 
formal  everyday  contacts  of  the 
owner  with  his  customers,  too, 
seem  gradually  to  have  slipped  way 
into  the  background. 

Because  department  stores  in 
smaller  cities  are  more  closely  knit 
into  the  fabric  of  the  community 
than  the  big  stores  in  metropolitan 


areas,  it  is  perhaps  more  vital  that 
the  smaller  store  exercise  even 
greater  care  than  the  large  store  to 
see  that  its  merchandise  and  prices 
are  right. 

By  winning  the  confidence  of  the 
community  through  the  integrity  of 
its  offerings,  the  local  store  often 
can  keep  the  buying  power  of  the 
community  at  home,  rather  than 
watch  it  being  drawn  away  to  the 
larger  cities. 

Long  experience  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  should  place  every  store,  large 
or  small  in  a  position  to  set  up  cer¬ 
tain  specific  standards  of  quality, 
performance  and  value  for  the  mer¬ 


chandise  it  carries.  And  the  store 
should  insist  upon  the  maintenance 
of  these  standards  by  checking  to 
see  that  the  merchandise  follows  the 
specifications. 

Just  as  many  of  the  very  large 
stores  are  doing,  the  smaller  store, 
too,  should  secure  from  its  sources 
of  supply  factual  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  merchandise  it  buys. 
Your  customers  will  welcome  having 
more  facts  about  the  quality,  ser¬ 
viceability  and  limitations  of  their 
purchases,  and  this  information, 
which  is  obtainable  by  you  at  no 
added  cost,  unquestionably  will 
prove  a  sales  feature  that  will  tend 
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to  increase  business.  In  addition, 
there  will  l)e  reflected  a  reduction  in 
returns  caused  by  unguided  choice 
of  merchandise  and  lack  of  instruc¬ 
tions  for  its  care  in  laundering,  re¬ 
conditioning,  cleaning,  etc. 

Kvery  form  of  advertising  should 
be  carefully  checked  so  as  to  lie  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  contains  all  the  essential 
facts  to  give  the  customer  a  clear 
picture  of  what  the  store  is  offering. 
Store  signs,  laliels,  and  other  means 
of  conveying  information  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  likewise  should  be  inspected 
for  accuracy.  Personnel  should  be 
impressed  with  the  policy  of  the 
store  in  regard  to  thorough  factual 
presentation  of  merchandise  and 
cautioned  that  their  sales  talks  must 
conform  to  the  facts. 

Merchandise  information,  system¬ 
atically  disseminated  throughout  the 
store,  particularly  to  salespersons, 
will  supply  the  necessary  background 
of  facts,  so  that  there  should  be  no 


guesswork  when  a  customer  asks 
what  an  article  is  made  of,  whether 
a  garment  is  fast  color,  whether  it 
has  been  pre-shrunk,  is  the  dressing 
table  solid  maple  or  veneer,  etc. 

A  well  set  up  local  consumer-re¬ 
tailer  relations  counsel,  with  mem- 
liership  of  club  leaders  and  repre¬ 
sentative  members  of  the  community, 
meeting  once  a  month  with  the  store 
owners  and  various  members  of  the 
staffs  of  stores — perhaps  occasional¬ 
ly  at  a  luncheon  or  tea  given  by  the 
retailers — may  prove  a  means  of 
recapturing  some  of  the  old  friendly 
spirit  which  in  by-gone  years  gave 
the  store  its  imjxirtant  place  in  the 
life  of  the  community. 

Such  meetings  can  lie  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  local  problems,  the 
merchandise  of  the  stores,  how  it 
could  be  improved  and  w’hat  new 
articles  customers  desire  carried, 
suggestions  for  increased  efficiency 
of  .service  departments,  etc.  Mer¬ 


chandise  laliels  can  be  explained ; 
also  interpretation  of  retail  termin¬ 
ology  and  differences  between  vari¬ 
ous  grades  of  commodities  as  well 
as  other  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
consumer  will  find  a  place  on  the 
program.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  the  interests  of  the  stores  can 
be  discussed,  so  that  in  time  cus¬ 
tomers  will  come  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  stores’  problems  such  as  un¬ 
justified  exchanges,  small  parcel  de¬ 
livery  and  other  Txiints  on  which  the 
consumers’  relations  with  the  stores 
can  lie  improved.  The  penalty  price¬ 
fixing  exacts  from  the  consumer, 
too,  can  be  made  clear. 

A  local  consumer-relations  coun¬ 
cil  will  not  only  afford  the  .smaller 
store  a  rare  opportunity  to  cement 
the  good  will  it  has  earned  in  the 
community,  but  will  tend  to  increase 
local  buying  through  the  assured  in¬ 
tegrity  of  its  offerings. 


Development  of  Fur  Terminology 

By  JOHN  W.  HAHN 


IN  the  direction  of  informative 
selling  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  fur  industry.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  not  still  much  to  be  done,  but 
comparing  the  practices  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  selling  today  with  those  of 
even  a  few  years  ago,  one  realizes 
that  the  industry  as  a  whole  has 
come  a  long  way  toward  consumer 
confidence  building  since  the  “Buyer 
Beware”  days. 

It  may  be  true,  as  some  will  claim, 
that  the  advanced  methods  of  selling 
are  not  the  direct  result  of  voluntary 
effort.  Much  of  the  selling  frankness 
which  the  fur  industry  has  adopted, 
has  been  forced  ujion  it.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  today  there  is  probably  no  in¬ 
dustry,  which  as  a  w’hole  is  doing  a 
more  complete  job  of  telling  consum¬ 
ers  the  nature  of  the  product  they 
are  buying,  than  is  the  fur  industry. 
If  members  of  the  industry  do  not, 
they  run  the  risk  of  comjilaint  to 
and  citation  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  furrier  relishes  no 
more  than  any  other  retailer  the 
probability  of  such  a  citation,  and 
today  they  are  watching  carefully 
every  statement  they  make  to  guard 
against  violations  of  the  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Some  of  those,  who  became  careless 
m  the  past  year  were  cited,  having  a 
salutary  effect  upon  the  whole  trade. 


Informative  labeling  came  into  the 
fur  industry  years  ago —  way  back 
in  the  early  “teens”  of  the  present 
century,  when  at  least  one  industry 
where  labeling  is  foremost,  was  in 
its  swaddling  clothes ;  at  the  time 
when  factual  lalieling  was  not  a 
problem,  as  the  product  of  the  latter 
industry  had  not  come  into  public 
acceptance. 

My  first  recollection  of  lalieling  in 
the  department  store  field  is  associ¬ 
ated  w'ith  the  vogue  for  white  fox 
scarfs  for  summer  wear.  Every 
woman  in  those  days  felt  she  must 
have  a  white  fox  scarf  for  warm 
weather  wear,  or  lie  completely  out 
of  the  style  procession.  Some  of  the 
stores,  however,  .soon  began  to  feel 
the  reaction,  when  customers  liecame 
dissatisfied  with  the  white  hair 
which  shed  on  their  clothes  from  the 
scarfs.  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  however,  quickly  met  the 
situation  by  attaching  tags  to  these 
scarfs  which  frankly  stated  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  the  fur,  with 
its  long  guard  hairs,  they  were  apt 
to  shed.  Following  up  the  customer 
reaction,  I  was  advised  at  the  end 
of  that  season  that  these  tags  did 
not  retard  sales,  but  seemed  to  in¬ 
crease  them. 

Whether  or  not  this  experience 
with  white  fox  scarf  tags  was  the 
inspiration.  I  do  not  know,  but  com¬ 


paratively  shortly  thereafter,  this 
same  store,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  then  pioneered  the  field  in 
tagging  all  fur  garments,  giving  cor¬ 
rect  names  of  the  fur,  the  origin  of 
the  animal  and  extent  of  service  that 
the  purchaser  might  reasonably  ex- 
jiect  from  it.  Where  the  fur  was 
delicate,  and  used  mainly  for  its  style 
value,  the  tags  plainly  stated  so ; 
where  the  type  of  fur  could  be  de- 
^lended  upon  for  good  service  it,  of 
course,  was  stated  on  the  tag.  The 
back  of  the  tag  called  attention  to 
the  store  fur  vaults,  and  advised 
that  care  lie  taken  of  the  fur  garment 
during  the  warm  months,  when  the 
garment  was  not  in  use. 

In  those  relatively  early  days  of 
informative  selling,  stores  found  it 
necessary  in  the  early  20’s  to  use 
tags  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
pile  fabric  coats,  in  order  to  advise 
customers  before  they  bought  that 
liecause  of  the  nature  of  the  fabric 
(which  was  actually  wool  velvet) 
the  fabric  might  s^xit  when  caught  in 
the  rain  or  mar  under  pressure  when 
wet.  Customers  were  cautioned  to 
steam  such  garments  just  as  they 
would  a  regular  velvet  garment  un¬ 
der  the  same  conditions,  but  in  no 
event  to  use  ordinary  methods  of 
pressing. 

The  problem  arising  from  the  sale 
of  pile  fabric  coats  was  industry- 
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wide.  The  fabric  was  beautiful  and 
l)ecause  it  was  the  leading  coat  fab¬ 
ric  of  that  fall  season  and  the  one 
following,  could  not  l)e  dropped 
from  the  line.  Customers  wanted 
such  coats.  Because  they  spotted  re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturer  were  faced 
with  heavy  returns,  and  the  question 
of  responsibility  was  vexing.  A 
committee  of  which  I  w'as  a  member 
was  quickly  organized  and  after  a 
numl)er  of  meetings  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  the  tag  above  mentioned, 
which  would  give  the  customer  full 
information  about  the  fabric  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  The  retail  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  agreed  that  it 
was  good  store  practice  to  advise 
customers  of  the  fabric  condition  Ix*- 
fore  purchase,  rather  than  have  them 
buy  ignorant  of  the  situation  and 
Ixcome  dissatisfied  when  the  fabric 
marred  or  spotted  and  accordingly 
return  the  garment. 

Some  stores  were  apprehensive 
that  such  frankness  would  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  sales,  but  nevertheless 
they  were  used  quite  generally  and 
apparently  did  the  trick,  for  the  com- 
l)laint  of  returns  subsided. 

A  tag  of  similar  nature  prejiared 
by  a  similar  committee  of  which  I 
was  a  member  was  adopted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  chiflfon  velvet  dresses 
along  about  the  same  time,  which 
stated  frankly  “velvet  is  a  beauty 
and  style  fabric  and  therefore  its 
wearing  qualities  cannot  be  guaran¬ 
teed.” 


Velvet  is  a  beauty  and  style  fab¬ 
ric  and  therefore  its  wearing  quali¬ 
ties  cannot  be  guaranteed.  1 


Early  example  of  informative  labeling. 

It  is,  however,  my  recollection 
that  the  first  expression  of  informa¬ 
tive  tagging,  at  least  in  the  ready-to- 
wear  and  allied  lines  was  on  white 
fox  fur  scarfs,  as  described. 

What  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  did 
for  their  own  fur  department  the 
Retail  Fur  Council  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  do¬ 
ing  now  and  has  done  for  years  for 
other  stores.  The  Council  with  the 
cooperation  of  a  committee  of  fur 
merchandisers  prepared  each  season 
true  designations  of  the  season’s 
wanted  furs,  along  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  fur  and  its  probable 
wearing  qualities,  while  on  the  back 
there  is  a  word  as  t(J  the  care  of  furs 
and  the  advisability  of  storing  them 


j  SQUIRREL 

!  .  .  . 

j  This  fleet  little  animal  is  found 

i! 

I  in  all  northern  countries.  The  skins 

i 

I  are  small  and  are  reputed  for  their 
I  flattering  beauty.  The  hairs  are 
j  tender  and  silky,  accordingly  they 
I  may  not  wear  well. 


FUR  CARE 

The  service  a  fur  article  will  give 
depends  mainly  upon  the  care  it 
receives.  It  is  essential  therefore 
that  greater  care  be  exercised  as  the 
garment  gets  older. 

To  insure  reasonable  service,  we 
recommend  that  articles  of  fur — 

1.  Always  be  hung  away  carefully. 

2.  Never  be  kept  in  a  warm  closet. 

3.  Be  protected  by  use  of  a  wet 
sponge  in  closet. 

Very  Imt'ortant :  All  articles  of 
fur  should  be  placed  in  our  cold 
storage  as  soon  as  warm  weather 
arrives.  They  should  be  cleaned 
and  repaired  at  least  once  a  season 
by  our  expert  furriers.  Furs  should 
never  be  dry  cleaned. 


Front  and  reverse  of  informative  tag  issued  by  Retail  Fur 
Council.  Similar  tags  are  issued  for  nearly  one  hundred 


furs,  and  are  widely  used  by  stores. 


properly  during  the  warm  weather 
months.  The  list  for  the  present 
season  includes  nearly  one  hundred 
different  kinds  of  furs,  and  each 
season  witnesses  additional  .stores 
adopting  the  practice  of  attaching 
such  tags  to  fur  and  fur  trimmed 
garments. 

Of  course,  the  informative  tags 
are  valued  by  the  stores  which  use 
them,  and  they  are  today  legion, 
mainly  for  the  information  they  give 


F.T.C.  Fur  Stipulations 

Rule  1. — In  order  to  describe  a 
fur,  in  every  case  the  correct  name 
of  the  fur  must  be  the  last  word 
of  the  description,  and  if  any  dye 
or  blend  is  used  simulating  another 
fur,  the  word  “dyed”  or  “blended” 
must  be  inserted  between  the  name 
signifying  the  fur  that  is  simulated 

I  and  the  true  name  of  the  fur,  as; 
“seal-dyed  Muskrat”,  or  “mink- 
dyed  marmot”. 

Rule  2. — All  furs  shaded,  blended, 
tipped,  dyed,  or  pointed  must  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  such,  as  “Black-dyed 
fox”,  or  “pointed  fox”. 

Rule  3. — Where  the  name  of  any 
country  or  section  is  used,  it  shall 
be  the  actual  country  of  the  origin 
of  the  fur,  as  “American  opossum”. 
Where  the  name  of  the  country  or 
place  is  used  to  designate  a  color, 
the  fact  shall  be  indicated,  as 
“Sitka-dyed  fox”. 

Rule  4. — Where  goods  are  sold 

i  under  a  registered  trade  mark,  that 
trade  mark  should  not,  by  intent  or 
otherwise,  be  capable  of  misinter¬ 
pretation  by  the  public.  In  case  of 
I  trade  marks  heretofore  established 
I  in  common  use,  the  advertisers 
I  should  invariably  indicate  by  suit- 
j  able  descriptive  matter  in  addition 
t  to  the  trade  mark  just  what  the 
fur  is,  or  better,  the  trade  mark 
I  should  be  modified  so  as  to  include 
I  the  descriptive  matter. 


to  custttnicrs  at  the  time  of  sale.  But 
they  have  the  added  advantage  of 
guarding  the  store  against  uninten¬ 
tional  misstatements  by  salespeople, 
both  those  who  may  lack  knowledge 
and  those  who  in  anticipation 
of  a  sale  might  convey  the  wrong 
impression  to  the  customer.  In 
an  industry  as  technical  as  the 
fur  industry,  it  should  not  lx  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  average  salesper¬ 
son  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  essentials  of  all  the  various  types 
of  fur  to  answer  all  the  questions  of 
the  consumer  with  regard  to  origin 
and  service.  The  tags  were  devised 
to  do  this  for  the  store  and  the 
salesperson. 

The  Fur  Digest,  published  by  the 
Retail  Fur  Council,  is  a  most  valua¬ 
ble  contribution  to  the  general  pro¬ 
gram  of  Consumer  Relations.  A 
dictionary  in  nature,  it  contains  defi¬ 
nitions  and  descriptions  of  all  furs 
known  to  the  fur  industry,  along 
with  customs  regulations.  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Rulings,  Foreign 
Fur  Names,  Technical  Terms,  Ser¬ 
viceability  information.  Trademark 
data,  tax  laws,  maps,  etc.,  all  in  sim¬ 
ple  terms  so  as  to  be  of  service  to 
the  retail  store. 

During  the  past  two  or  three 
months  various  branches  of  the  fur 
trade,  as  represented  by  committees, 
have  been  meeting  in  New  York  in 
an  effort  to  bring  the  industry  com¬ 
pletely  in  line  with  the  stipulations 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which,  drafted  10  years  ago,  have  in 
the  interim  been  forgotten  by  some 
members  of  the  trade.  Subcommit¬ 
tees  are  considering  Names,  Proces¬ 
sing  and  Rules.  The  findings  of  the 
general  committee  will  be  announced 
soon. 
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Help  from  the  Manufacturers 

A  survey  of  the  efforts  of  producers  in  various 
fields  to  meet  demand  for  informative  labeling. 


Forward  looking  retailers 
hoped  last  January  to  meet  the 
growing  consumer  demands  for 
facts  and  labels  in  staple  and  semi¬ 
staple  merchandise.  By  June,  the 
consumer  made  it  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  labeling  first  all  apparel,  begin¬ 
ning  with  women’s  ready-to-wear. 
Store  customers  do  not  understand 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  facts  and 
planning  labels  in  fast  moving  fash¬ 
ion  markets;  they  do  not  care  what 
work  is  involved.  They  want  facts 
on  care  of  the  fabric  in  all  dresses 
and  coat  stocks,  the  same  type 
offered  in  washable  dresses,  sheets, 
furs,  rugs,  electrical  appliances,  etc. 
Today’s  demand  is  for  labels  with 
facts  on  care  for  EVERYTHING 
they  buy. 

The  huge  stocks  of  our  great  and 
small  stores  present  an  appalling 
problem  for  labeling;  one  that  no 
one  hut  retailers  faced  by  very  de¬ 
termined  consumers  could  hope  to 
solve.  Today  droves  of  buyers  go 
into  many  markets  with  a  new  in¬ 
terest  in  facts  and  a  determined  re¬ 
quest  for  labels. 

In  our  great:  markets,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  all  type  merchandise  are 
either  bewildered  or  definitely  un¬ 
prepared  to  meet  these  demands. 
There  is  much  misunderstanding. 
Manufacturers  with  consumer  cam¬ 
paigns  or  trade  names  rush  to  the 
front  and  are  met  by  merchants, 
busy  in  strengthening  private  brands. 
It  is  a  mistake  for  anyone  to  think 
of  the  consumer  movement  as  a  field 
day  for  trade  names  or  private 
brands.  The  consumer  asks  that  all 
merchandise  be  labeled  and  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  stores  that  serve 
each  community  to  set  the  policy. 
Those  that  believe  in  trade  names 
will  use  them;  stores  that  do  not 
believe  in  trade  names  will  use  as 
few  as  possible. 

The  consumer  movement  for  facts 
at  the  point  of  sale  is  not  meant  to 
change  any  methods  of  business ; 
the  same  people  doing  business  today 
will  adjust  themselves  so  facts  and 


By  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


labels  become  routine.  In  facing  the 
needs  of  an  all  encompassing  label¬ 
ing  campaign,  we  present  here  a 
broad  survey  of  manufacturers’  ac¬ 
tivities  covering: 

Apparel  Industries: 

Women’s  and  Girls’  Ready-to- 
Wear. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Ready-to-Wear. 

Accessories. 

What  fabric  markets  offer. 

What  fabric  finishers  offer. 

Home  Equipment: 

Home  decoratirig  departments. 

Rugs  and  Carpets. 

Furniture. 

Electrical  Equipment. 

Apparel  Industries 

Manufacturers  of  garments  for 
men,  women  and  children  are 
amazed  at  the  sudden  demand  from 
retail  buyers  “to  describe  the  facts.’’ 
To  many  garment  men  this  sounds 
like  a  lot  of  added  work ;  others  fear 
that  fiber  identification  will  start 
price  arguments.  The  garment  men 
who  welcome  inquiries  on  fabric  say 
they  have  long  felt  the  average  ap¬ 
parel  buyer  took  too  little  interest  in 
the  fabrics  of  which  garments  are 
made.  The  piece  goods  man  usually 
knows  all  about  his  fabrics. 

It  has  been  too  long  a  custom  of 
industry  not  to  ask  for  facts  in  plac¬ 
ing  garment  orders  for  stores  to  ex¬ 
pect  suddenly  to  find  accurate  in¬ 
formation  of  even  the  simplest  type. 
Once  this  practice  of  using  facts 
in  selling  becomes  routine,  fiber 
identification  and  facts  on  care  will 
be  part  of  every  sale.  To  hasten  the 
adjustment  everyone  must  ask  for 
facts  in  placing  any  order.  The  con¬ 
sumer  asks  the  store  .  .  .  the  store 
asks  the  garment  manufacturer  .  .  . 
the  garment  manufacturer  asks  his 
converter  or  jobber  . . .  the  converter 
or  jobber  asks  the  mill  (or  the  grey 
goods  source  of  supply).  In  time, 
with  this  routine,  everyone  will 
know  the  fiber  content  as  well  as 
the  price. 


Nobody  Knows  the  Answer 

Because  the  passing  on  of  facts 
is  not  yet  routine,  we  report  here  on 
the  practices  in  markets  today. 

Converters  of  silk,  rayon,  cotton 
and  linen  know  the  answer  and  own 
the  grey  goods  they  buy  from  mills. 
They  must  know  fiber  content  to 
place  dye  and  printing  orders.  Many 
of  these  converters  send  on  facts 
automatically  by  writing  fiber  con¬ 
tent  in  on  the  invoice  sent  to  the 
garment  manufacturers.  Other  con¬ 
verters  sell  “fabric  at  a  price.’’  Too 
many  salesmen  do  not  know  the  fiber 
content  of  the  textiles  they  sell,  but 
there  is  someone  in  every  conver¬ 
ter’s  organization  who  can  give  the 
facts.  So  stores  that  insist  on  facts 
from  the  garment  manufacturers 
prompt  the  manufacturers  to  insist 
on  facts  from  the  converters. 

Jobbers  and  selling  agents  dis¬ 
tribute  most  woolens  and  worsteds 
and  some  cotton  and  rayon.  They 
do  not  make  the  fabric.  Selling 
policy  is  often  set  by  mills  whose 
executives  are  so  far  away  from  the 
consumer  that  they  do  not  yet  feel 
the  sincerity  of  this  campaign.  As 
a  result,  most  fabrics  bought  from 
jobbers  and  selling  agents  are  sold 
without  facts  on  care  or  fiber  con¬ 
tent. 

Washability  is  an  important  sub¬ 
ject  in  all  fabric  markets  and  must 
be  faced  in  selling  cottons  and  linens 
and  many  silks  and  rayons  as  well  as 
knit  constructions.  The  extensive 
washability  campaign  touching 
stocks  of  house  dresses,  girl’s 
dresses,  boy’s  wash  suits,  women’s 
blouses,  men’s  and  boy’s  shirts  and 
underwear  for  men,  women  and 
children,  as  well  as  bed  linen  and 
decorative  fabrics  for  the  home,  has 
been  much  helped  by  informative 
labeling,  the  type  labels  that  help 
sell  go^s  and  cut  returns. 

N on-washable  fabrics  for  both  ap¬ 
parel  and  the  hotnei  usually  lack 
labels,  but  no  consumer  meeting  on 
wise  buying  is  ever  conducted,  with- 
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^  CniMSUIUER 

The  tou|;hest  lesi  in  the  worhl — three 
years  of  aetiial  wear  hy  millions  of  men — 
speaks  with  a  realism  that  a  thoiisami 
laboratories  cannot  match.  The  combi* 
nation  of  supreme  smartness  and  se¬ 
rene  comfort  has  received  the  active 
approbation  of  men  everywhere.  They 
voice  their  approval  of  the  porosity  and 
permanent  freshness  that  distinguishes 
Truhenizin^  alone  amonf!  processes  hy 
the  praf^matic  test — buying! 


SALES 


Since  193  f  the  Trubenizing  Process  has 
heen  an  activating  and  stimulating  sales 
factor  in  the  shirt  industry.  Because  the 
Truhenizeil  Collar  makes  any  shirt  a 
visibly  belter  shirt,  it  has  enabled  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  do  a  better  selling  job  to  the 
consumer.  Featured  in  thousands  of 
stores  from  coast  to  coast,  it  is  steadily 
gaining  new  adherents  and  has  become 
an  international  issue — from  Japan  to 
England, — the  most  recent  adherents 
being  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Brazil! 


TRUBENIZING  PROVEN 


(cl 


TRUBENIZme  PRO 


1937  Trubenizing  Process  Corporation 


EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING 


Authorized  licensees  under  the  Trubenizing 


Aetna  Shirt  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

Alexander  Shirt  Co.,  Inc . New  York  City 

W’m.  Atkin  Co.,  Inc . New  York  City 

H.  D.  Bob  Co.,  Inc . New  York  City 

Bogart  Shirt  Co . Paterson,  N._J. 

Brewster  Shirt  Corp . New  York  City 

Bronne  Shirt  Co . Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Barney  Brooks  Shirt  Co.,  Inc . New  York  City 

Broom  &  Newman . New  York  City 

Buffalo  Shirt  Co. . Buffalo,  N.  i. 

Caiie  Cod  Shirt  Co . Fall  River,  Mass. 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co..'. . Chicago,  Ill. 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc . Troy,  N.  Y. 


Cohn-tioldwater  Mfg.  Co., _ Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Columbia  Shirt  Co.,  Inc . New  York  City 

Columbus  Shirt  Co . Chicago,  III. 

Dresswell  Shirts,  Inc . New  York  City 

Elder  Manufacturing  Co . St.  Louis,  Slo. 

The  Enro  Shirt  Co.,  Inc . Louisville,  Ky. 

Essley  Shirt  Co.,  Inc . New  York  City 

Freedman-Roedelheim  Co . Phila.,  Pa. 

Gerson-Goodman-Tutelman  Co . Phila.,  Pa. 

H.  B.  Glover  Co . Dubuque,  Iowa 

Gorchov  Bros.  Co . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nathan  N.  Gorchov,  Inc . Phila.,  Pa. 

Marion  R.  Gray  Co . Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Greenehaum  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc . Phila.,  Pa. 

Wni.  Haberman  Corp . New  York  City 

Hall-Hartweli  &  Co.,  Inc . New  York  City 

Heath-Sweetser,  Inc . New  York  City 

Hirsch  Shirt  Corp . Chicago,  III 

A.  H.  Ide  &  Co.,  Inc . Troy,  N.  V, 

1.  Jablow  &  Co.,  Inc . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.  Janov-Abeles  Shirt  Co . New  York  City 

The  Kaynee  Company . Cleveland.  Ohio 

Ferd.  Klaas  Shirt  Co . Chicago.  Ill 

Lebanon  Shirt  Co . New  York  City 

Lenox  Shirt  Co . New  York  City 

Levin-Harris-Smith,  Inc . New  York  City 
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^  L/IUIMDRY 

You  can't  talk  yourself  into  the  ^ood 
graces  of  the  laundry  washer.  Your 
|)ro<luet  either  has  tr/inf  it  takes  or  else.... 
Truheni/Jnji  is  the  only  fusing  process 
to  he  aiinrflrtl  the  Seal  of  Approval  by 
the  Anieriran  Institute  of  Launtlerinfi. 
Riffht  now  the  Institute  is  issuiuf!  ap¬ 
proval  stamps  to  manufacturers  whose 
Truhenized  Ctpllar  shirts  pass  rigid 
laundry  tests  imposed  by  the  Institute's 
laboratories.  This  stamp  is  affixed  to 
shirts  thus  approved  and  is  an  index  of 
intrinsic  fiuaTty.  Look  for  it! 


ISSIIILII 

;i)l  lALMX  KINC.'I 

I'l  ^JPPWU/  '/»■ 

TRUBENIZED 
:  ,,  COLLAR  „  j 


★  ★  ★  To  quote  on  olfieial  of  the  Anieri- 
can  Institute  of  Ijiiunderinic  eon- 
rerninp  this  (ueiird:  "The  purpose 
of  the  Institute  in  couferrine  this 
ntvnrd  is  to  dire-t  public  buyinp 
of  shirts  leith  fused  co'.lnrs  toward 
those  made  under  a  pro"ess  which 
prmluces  coV.urs  that  pice  hiphest 
satisfaction  to  laundry  cits' or, lers." 


BEST  BY  TRIPLE  TEST! 

CESS  CORPORATION 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Process  patents  as  of  September  29th,  1937 


S.  Lielmvitz  &  Sons,  Inc . New  York  City 

Liondale  Shirt  Corn . New  York  City 

Lustberg,  Nast  &  Co.,  Inc . New  York  City 

McMulIen-I^eavens  Co.,  Inc. ..Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Manhattan  Shirt  Co . New  V'ork  City 

Marlboro  Shirt  Co.,  Inc . Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  H.  Newell  &  Co.,  Inc . Medina,  N.  Y. 

M.  Nirenberg  Sons,  Inc . New  York  City 

Nirenberg  &  Salzman,  Inc . New  York  City 

Obemdorfer-Marcus,  Inc . New  York  City 

The  Parker  Shirt  Co . New  Britain,  Conn. 

Preferred  Shirt  Co . New  York  City 

Rensello  Co.,  Inc . New  York  City 

Rice-Stix . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Riegel  Textile  Corp . New  York  City 

Ripley  Shirt  Mfg.  Co . Dallas,  Texas 

Rivoli  Shirt  Co . New  V'ork  City 

Roleir-Alko  Co . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M.  H.  Rosen  &  Co.,  Inc . New  York  City 

Rotary  Shirt  Co.,  Inc . New  V'ork  City 

Rutledge  Manufacturing  Co . New  York  City 

The  Shirtcraft  Co..  Inc . New  V'ork  City 

M.  &  D.  Simon  Co.,  Inc . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Morris  Trichon  Co.,  Inc . Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Tyson  Shirt  Co . Norristown,  Pa. 

VVarrensburg  Shirt  Co . W'arrensburg,  N.  V'. 

The  Werner  Studio  Shops,  Inc. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


Dress  Ma.sufacti’rers 

Schleiftr  &  Lubell.  Inc . New  V'ork  City 

Sensatitn  Dress  Co.,  Inc . New  York  City 

Women’s  Glove  Manufacturers 

Grewen’s,  Inc . Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Licenses 

The  B.V’.D.  Company,  Ltd . Montreal,  Que. 

Brill  Shirt  Company,  Ltd . Toronto,  Ont. 

South  American  Licenses 

M.  Rey  &  Co . Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

PiiiLLipiNE  Islands 

Dealers  Co-o|>erative  Corp . Manila,  P.  I. 
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A  group  of  fiber  identification  labels  wbicb  illustrate  tbe  trend  to  backing  the  fabric  with  a  testing  laboratory 
guarantee  and  show  that  manufacturers  are  aware  of  the  need  for  directions  as  to  care. 


out  a  definite  request  for  facts  on 
“how  to  iron  and  clean  garments 
that  do  not  wash.”  Labels  that  in¬ 
struct  customers  to  send  such  gar¬ 
ments  to  a  reliable  cleaner  are  usu¬ 
ally  lacking. 

Customers  often  wash  garments 
with  disastrous  results  that  make  for 
store  returns.  This  will  never  be 
stopped  until  such  merchandise  is 
labeled  “Not  washable — Send  to  a 
good  dry  cleaner.” 

Who  Can  Give  Us  Facts? 

Crown  Rayons  identify  fabrics  in 
a  wide  range  that  have  been  tested 
by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bu¬ 
reau  so  that  stores  may  know  that 
this  rayon  in  a  garment  or  sold  as 
yard  goods  has  been  tested  for  satis¬ 
faction  in  wear,  color  fastness,  mini¬ 
mum  shrinkage  and  will  not  pull  at 
the  seams.  These  tests  also  tell 
which  fabrics  are  cleanable,  which 
washable  and  which  crease  resistant. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  licensees 
submit  fabrics  woven  or  knitted 
from  the  yams  of  the  American  Vis¬ 
cose  Corporation  for  tests,  before 
they  are  allowed  to  use  the  Crown 
seal  of  approval.  These  labels  ap¬ 
pear  on  garments, 'piece  good  board 
ends,  curtain  fabrics,  etc. 


Fieldcrest  fabrics  include  wools, 
silks,  cottons  and  rayon,  all  tested  by 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 
so  that  complete  facts  on  fiber  con¬ 
tent,  proper  care,  what  to  expect  in 
wear,  etc.,  can  be  made  available 
when  the  customer  buys  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  same  complete  set  of 
facts  is  oflFered  on  underwear  and 
an  increasing  number  of  ready-to- 
wear  garments.  These  labels  appear 
on  ready-to-wear,  piece  goods,  ac¬ 
cessories,  homefurnishings  of  fabric 
construction. 

The  International  Silk  Guild  has 
waged  an  intensive  campaign  for 
fiber  identification,  for  a  number  of 
years.  Ready-to-wear  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  urged  to  label  or  tag  all  gar¬ 
ments  made  from  silk.  The  Silk 
Guild  polices  the  use  of  these  tags 
by  garment  manufacturers. 

Skinner  is  the  name  of  a  well 
known  manufacturer,  recognized  by 
store  customers  as  representing 
quality  in  piece  goods,  dress  fab¬ 
rics  and  the  linings  of  coats.  Skin¬ 
ner’s  labels  are  informative  and  in¬ 
clude  the  Truhu  Washable  Silk 
labels.  Both  Truhu  and  Skinner 
silks  have  selvage  identification. 

Bemberg  labels  many  fabrics  and 
garments.  Because  of  their  unusual. 


fine  thread,  Bemberg  yarns  are  im- 
jxtrtant  in  the  construction  of  many 
durable,  sheer  fabrics  including  laces 
and  nets.  Bemberg  is  featured  in 
dress  and  underwear  fabrics. 

Tubize  is  a  well  known  trade  name 
recognized  by  store  customers,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  pioneer  efforts  to  set 
high  standards  in  knitted  construc¬ 
tion  of  many  types  of  underwear 
fabrics.  These  fabrics  are  used  in 
every  type  of  underwear,  and  carry 
the  Good  Housekeeping  guarantee. 

“The  fate  of  a  fabric  hangs  by  a 
thread” — is  the  slogan  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Enka  Corporation  whose  rayon 
fashion  prints  and  plain  weaves  are 
tested  for  wearability  by  the  Better 
Fabric  Testing  Bureau. 

The  DuPont  Rayon  Division  de¬ 
velops  many  yams  for  use  in  novel¬ 
ty  textiles  and  does  much  to  raise 
the  standards  of  fabrics  through  the 
work  of  the  DuPont  Chemical  Labo¬ 
ratories.  Technicians  are  often  in¬ 
vited  by  mills  to  consult  with  them 
in  the  development  of  new  construc¬ 
tions  or  in  overcoming  some  weak¬ 
ness  in  a  popular  fabric. 

The  Associated  Wool  Industries 
are  urging  their  members  to  adopt 
commercial  standards  correcting  the 
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They  say  that  nowadays  both  buyer,  and  shopper  are  factual-minded. 
That  they  want  quality  with  the  facts  pinned  to  it. 

Oood  for  them!  And  good  for  us.  It  means  that  for  years  we’ve  been  right. 

There'  never  was  a  time  in  Peter  Pan’s  time  when  shopper  or  buyer 
couldn’t  go  straight  to  a  "Peter  Pan’’  trademark  and  find  all  the  quality 
she  wanted  plainly  identified. 

That  quaint  little  fellow  perched  beneath  his  own  name  has  kept  the 
faith  with  manufacturer,  retailer  and  customer  alike.  He  has  vouched 
for  cotton  and  linen,  as  fine  as  it  comes — for  color  as  fast  as  they  make 
it — for  style  as  interesting  and  refreshingly  different  as  it  is  practical 
and  saleable. 

A  dollar  spent  in  "Peter  Pan’’  fabrics  is  never  at  a  discount — not  so 
long  as  there  is  a  "Peter  Pan’’  trademark  to  identify  the  dollar’s  worth. 


FOR  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

FOR  CHILDREN’S  WEAR 


FOR  BEACH  WEAR 


ENRY  GLASS  &  CO. 

46  -  4  8  -  5  0  WHITE  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

Sole  Producers  of  PETER  PAN  Fabrics 
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Iiiiporlani  facts  as  to  fiber 
content,  shrinkage  control, 
fastness  of  color  are  given 
the  customer  through  the 
medium  of  these  tags.  The 
Lux  washahility  report  is 
an  example  of  the  coop¬ 
eration  offered  by  soap 
manufacturers. 


Rak«93ft«3 


1C0%CMEI 


misuse  of  the  term  100%  wool.  A 
label  is  not  mandatory,  but  when  one 
is  used  a  strict  code  with  full  in¬ 
structions  on  testing  governs  its 
wording. 

Kaycraft  is  the  trade  name  of  a 
wide  assortment  of  cottons  sold  in 
apparel  and  piece  goods.  These  lab¬ 
els  describe  the  fabric,  say  if  it  is 
fast  color,  or  sanforized  .shrunk,  and 
carry  the  All  Guard  Rinso  washing 
test.  Mollador  is  the  trade  name  for 
rayons  sold  by  the  same  house  and 
lalx'led  with  a  tag  including  complete 
information  and  a  swatch  of  the  fab¬ 
ric  of  the  dress  or  underwear  that 
has  been  washed  five  times  in  the 
Lux  Laboratories. 

Peter  Pan  is  a  well  known  trade 
name  in  children’s  apparel  and  wom¬ 
en’s  cotton  dresses.  The  labels  are 
especially  designed  to  attract  more 
youthful  customers  and  include  facts 
on  fast  color. 

Many  more  fabric  converters 
offer  labeling,  both  informative  and 
non-informative.  Some  manufactur¬ 
ers  complain  to  store  buyers,  “You 
take  our  labels  off.”  Store  buyers 
meet  this  complaint  with  a  request 
for  more  informative  labels  that 
serve  a  real  purpose  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Most  fabric  labels  are 
lacking  in  facts. 

Washahility  Facts 

No  merchandise  should  be  sold 
as  washable  unless  it  bears  a  tag  or 
lal)el  and  a  regular  check  up  of  your 


not  construction.  This  is  ])articularly 
true  of  rough  crepes  that  shrink 
more  than  flat  crepes,  although  all 
crejx's,  crei)e  jersey,  etc.,  that  are 
springy  will  shrink.  Most  fabrics 
are  woven  under  tension,  and  some 
fabrics  are  deliberately  .stretched 
extra  yardage”.  This  tension 
or  .stretching  is  relaxed  by  steam, 
sanforizing  or  some  other  form  of 
isly  shrinkage,  before  you  sell  tbe  gar- 
rica  ment.  otherwise,  after  you  sell  it, 
nne  your  customer  may  find  that  it 
lan-  shrinks.  Consumers  s])eak  of  shrink- 
that  age  annoyances  in  both  washing  and 
flic  dry  cleaning.  The  dry  cleaning  pro- 
i.'^h-  cess.  I  am  told,  never  .shrinks  a  fab- 
iun-  ric  unless  the  solution  contains  water, 
salt  or  the  drying  jirocess  that  deodorizes, 
Rp-  uses  excess  steam.  Most  customers 
one  like  to  buy  to  size.  Shrinkage  con- 
ind,  trol  is  not  only  im|X)rtant  in  apjiarel. 
spe-  but  adds  to  sales  in  window  cur- 
tains,  draperies,  bed  covering  or  slip 
tbe  covers,  where  shrinkage  costs  your 
atis-  customer  the  extra  work  of  altera- 
;lise.  tion  or  costs  you  a  return, 
dow  Because  every  fabric  in  every  filxr 
and  presents  an  individual  shrinkage 
are  problem,  there  must  be  many  types 
of  pre-shrinking,  as  well  as  the  type 
tre-  of  shrinkage  included  in  modern 
and  fabric  finishes  like  water  repellence 
1  in  ('.r  crush  resistance, 
tand  Sanforized  Shrinkage  Control  is 
Derts  a  patented  mechanical  process  fami- 
irink  liar  to  stores  and  their  customers, 
their  and  used  extensively  on  cotton  and 
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LIGHT  OUTPUT  being  dependent  upon  the 
assembly  of  ports,  the  complete  lamp  must 
be  tested  for  light  output. 


These  Typical  Tests  Show 


The  Meaning  of  "CERTIFIED 


AS  E.T.L  APPLIES  IT  TO 


I.  E.  S. 


Better  Sight  Lamps 


AND 


REFLECTORS  must  be  of  hi9h  quality,  each 
being  tested  ot  the  factory  with  above  equip¬ 
ment.  Specimen  reflectors  ore  checked  after 
shipment. 


IT 


MATERIALS  and  assembly  must  produce  a  lamp 
of  high  insulation  qualities.  Lamps  ore  subjected 
to  high  voltage  ond  current  leakage  tests  after 
2t  tours  cf  high  humidification. 


cation  tag  on  the  types  and 
styles  ot  lamps  for  which  the 
Illuminating  Engineering  Society 
has  provided  specifications: 


SPECIMEN  LAMPS  are  minutely  examined  for 
ony  faults  or  errors  in  construction. 


.\MH‘y.<>rtner  Lamp  Co.,  Inc. 

Abels.  WasserberR  A  Company 
Art  Lamp  .Manufarturini;  IMvlsion 
of  the  ttcorae  \V.  Uortc  Corp. 

Aillstlc  Lamp  Mfg.  I’o.,  Inc. 

Artnn  Stiullos 

J.  Ikma'ct  Itlevcr 

Itruwn -Johnston  Wholesale  CO. 

The  Uuckley  SttKlios.  Inc. 

Ituhai  l>amp  amt  Shatle  Company 

Callfomta  Art  ('ompany 

t]a]pa  Products  Company 

Coltmial  Premier  Company 

Cuyahofta  Furniture  ami  Lamp  ('ompany 

l>anshades.  Inc. 

t^«tern  Art  Studios 

Kmplre  Novelty  ('ompany 


Expert  Lamps.  Ine. 

Fairmount  Lamp  Mft;.  Co. 

Farles  ManiifacturinK  Co. 

The  Fashion  I>amp  Company 
Feather  Arts.  Inc. 

Feiichel.  Inc. 

The  FInetone  Factories.  Inc. 

Flexo  Products  Corp. 

Foster  Products.  Inc. 

II  A.  FramburK  A  ('ompany 
The  F'cankellte  ('ompany 
Franklin  Lamp  Mfir.  (.'o. 

(ircenspan  A  (’o..  Inc. 

The  (^reist  Manufacturing  ('ompany 

Hamilton  Industries 

The  Herco  Art  Mfg.  Company 


Kaplan  Lamp  Company,  Inc 
Keystone  Lamp  Mfg.  Corp.  of  New  York 
Kwong  Yuen  A  Co..  Inc. 

Llghtolier  Company 
Lulls  i'orporatton 
Mario  Manufacturing  Company 
Market  Electric  Products.  Inc. 

Metallic  Arts  Corporation 
The  Miller  Company 
Mitchell  Manufacturing  Co. 
Mutual-Sunset  Lamp  Mfg.  Co..  Inc. 
National  Lighting  Equip.  Company 
The  Neu-Schaffer  Company 
William  R.  Noe  A  Smis,  Inc. 
Northwestern  Art  Shatie  ('oropan\.  Inc. 
Parsons-Caldwell  Mfg.  Co. 


Railley  ('orporatlon 
Rapp  Lamp  ('ompany 
Rembrandt  Lamp  ('orporation 
Hindsherger  Mfg.  Coritoration 
Salem  Brothers 
Sandet  Manufacturing  Co. 

Silk  Crafters.  Inr. 

Standard  Novelty  A  Lamp  (*o. 
Steele  A  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

T.  .4.  Stlffel  ('ompany 
Style-Rlte  l.amp  Shatles.  Inr. 
Wm  Tolen  A  Sons.  Inc. 
rtillty  Illuminating  ('ompany 
The  Verolex  Company 
'»'he  F.  W  WakeflekI  Brass  (V 
White  laimps.  Inc. 


ELECTRICAL  TESTING  LABORATORIES 

80th  St.,  and  East  End  Ave.,  New  York 
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linens  from  the  sheerest  transparent 
weaves  to  the  heaviest  denims.  Mer¬ 
chandise  labeled  with  this  tag,  or 
the  name  used  on  a  fabric  tag,  indi¬ 
cate  an  arrangement  with  fabric  con¬ 
verters  or  mills  who  maintain  stand¬ 
ards  for  your  protection. 

The  Texurity  Guild  is  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  refinishers  who  specialize  in 
the  shrinkage  of  woolens  and  wor¬ 
steds.  Recognizing  the  need  for 
standards,  they  introduced  a  tag  to 
certify  the  shrinking  standards  set 
by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bu¬ 
reau.  Every  fabric  must  be  tested 
and  these  specifications  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  every  member  who  issues  a 
tag  to  the  garment  manufacturer. 

Washability  labels  to  be  dejiend- 
able,  must  be  based  on  a  test  by  a 
recognized  laboratory.  When  you 
see  the  name  Lux  or  Ivory  on  a 
label,  think  at  once  of  a  Testing 
Laboratory  for  these  great  soap 
manufacturers  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year,  so  that  experts 
can  wash  the  fabrics  labeled  with 
their  names  and  prepare  the  instruc¬ 
tions  that  give  your  customers  facts 
on  the  proper  care  of  this  fabric. 

The  American  Institute  of  Laun¬ 
dering  conducts  a  large  testing  labor¬ 
atory  at  Joliet.  Ill.  Manufacturers 
at  a  nominal  cost,  can  submit  prod¬ 
ucts  for  repeated  tests  set  to  a  very 
high  standard.  When  you  see  the 


seal  of  the  Laundrymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  you  will  know  that  the  com¬ 
pleted  garment  has  been  tested  for 
quality  of  cloth,  color  fastness  that 
includes  trimming,  thread  and  but¬ 
tons,  shrinkage,  construction  of  fin¬ 
ished  product  and  satisfactory  lon¬ 
gevity.  These  facts  are  not  based  on 
one  test.  A  frequent  check  up  is 
made  so  that  these  high  standards 
will  surely  maintained. 

The  National  Association  of  Dy¬ 
ers  and  Cleaners  conduct  a  testing 
laboratory  at  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
where  the  improved  methods  of 
cleaning  are  developed  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  members.  For  many 
years,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  proper  care  of  synthetics. 

Because  of  the  need  for  facts  on 
the  cleanability  of  fabrics  used  in 
ready-to-wear,  regular  check  tests 
are  now  offered  to  manufacturers  at 
a  nominal  charge  to  determine  this 
factor  before  the  fabric  is  sold  to 
stores.  The  “Signet  of  Serviceabili¬ 
ty”  of  the  National  Association  of 
Dyers  and  Cleaners  is  indication  that 
this  test  has  been  passed  by  the  fab¬ 
ric.  In  addition,  all  members  of  the 
Association  are  notified  as  to  the 
proper  cleaning  method  for  the  fab¬ 
ric. 

Modern  Fabric  Finishes 

Many  modern  finishes  revolution¬ 
ize  age-old  textile  rules  or  correct 


textile  faults  and  so  are  important 
at  the  point  of  sale.  Crush  resist¬ 
ance,  permanent  stiffness,  stain 
proofing,  repellence  of  perspiration 
and  other  virtues  included  in  mod¬ 
ern  water  repellents,  add  to  the  sales 
appeal  of  merchandise. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunder¬ 
standing  surrounding  water  repel¬ 
lents.  Chemists  tell  me  that  while 
the  shower  proof  quality  may  be 
removed  by  the  first  dry  cleaner 
or  steam  laundry,  the  ability  of  such 
treated  fabrics  to  repel  spots,  stains, 
perspiration  marks  and  shrinkage 
hold  fast  through  the  life  of  the  dye. 
Water  repellent  fabrics  keep  clean 
longer.  A  careful  hand  washing 
preserves  the  repellent  finish,  and 
many  laundries  will  re-finish  such 
garments.  You  will  find  all  types 
of  fabric  as  well  as  furs  labeled. 
Aqua  Sec,  Aridex,  Neva-Wet  and 
Impregnole. 

Trubenizing  provides  shirts  and 
collars  with  a  permanent  process 
that  stays  with  them  through  life. 

A  patented  process  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  fuse  three  plies  of  the  collar 
fabric  in  perfect  adhesion  without 
affecting  the  porosity  of  the  fabrics. 
A  fabric  must  remain  porous  if  it  is 
to  be  comfortable  in  wear. 

The  fact  that  this  finish  is  both 
jiermanent  and  permits  water  to 
pervade  its  pores  makes  it  possible 
to  meet  the  high  standards  set  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Launder¬ 
ing.  To  receive  proper  care  in  2,100 
laundries  throughout  the  country  it 
is  important  that  the  registered  label 
sold  in  the  shirt  remain  on  the  shirt 
when  it  goes  to  the  laundry. 

*  *  ♦ 

Accessory  Markets 

Many  accessories  made  from  fab¬ 
rics  are  appearing  in  interesting 
cellophane  packages  with  facts  print¬ 
ed  on  the  wrapping.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  blouses.  Gloves  are 
often  labeled  or  stamped  “washable.” 
Neckwear  can  very  easily  feature 
facts  on  permanent  stiffness  and 
whether  it  should  be  cleaned  or 


Lie.  NO  PAT.  1908^09-10 

TruBcnixccI 

MOSTA/tCH  MSCSSSART  IROfimENDAMP 


Processing  to  increase  serviceability,  and 
tests  to  assure  satisfactory  washing  and 
cleaning  are  improvements  of  which  the 
customer  must  be  told.  These  tags  and 
labels  do  it.  Aqua-Sec  tag,  at  left,  com¬ 
presses  several  important  facts  into  an 
attention-getting  hang  tag. 


VELVET 
OPEtlHYM  I 
TEStHr..»PP«Oni>l 
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CERTIFIED  FACTS 

BUILT  THE  SUCCESS  OF 
l  E-S  BETTER  SIGHT  LAMPS 

The  outstanding  success  of  1.  E.  S.  Better  Sight  Lamps  is  a  tribute  to  the 
force  of  Certified  FACTS  in  merchandising.  These  lamps  are  designed,  built, 
advertised  and  sold  on  the  sound  basis  of  scientific  fact.  That  nearly 
3,000,000  have  been  purchased  in  three  years  is  convincing  evidence 
that  they  meet  the  present  day  desire  of  consumers  to  /know  what  they  buy. 


What  Are  hE*$  Better  Sight  Lamps? 


I.  E.  S.  Better  Sight  Lamps  are  portable  lamps 
designed  and  built  to  the  54  rigid  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society 
—a  non-profit  professional  organization  of 
the  nation’s  leading  lighting  authorities, 
who  made  the  specifications  for  these  lamps 
available  to  the  lighting  industry. 


What  Service  Do  They  Give? 


1.  E.  S.  Better  Sight  Lamps  provide  the  right 
amount  and  the  right  kind  of  light  for  reading 
and  other  close  work.  Attractively  styled  they 
also  add  n&w  beauty  to  the  home. 


How  Are  They  Identified? 


I.  E.  S.  Better  Sight  Lamps  are  identified  by 
the  Certification  Tag  which  shows  the  lamps 
have  been  tested  by  the  Electrical  Testing 


Laboratories  at  the  laboratory  and  at  the  fac¬ 
tory.  Only  when  the  lamps  pass  the  54  1.  E.  S. 
specifications  for  sight-saving  lighting, 
mechanical  soundness,  and  electrical  safety, 
are  they  permitted  to  bear  the  certification  tag. 


What  is  Being  Done  to  Promote  Sales? 


One  and  one-quarter  million  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  advertising  to  tell  the  public  the  facts 
about  1.  E.  S.  Better  Sight  Lamps.  One  hundred 
and  forty-six  thousand  dollars  will  be  spent 
this  Fall  to  promote  these  lamps  nationally. 
The  Light  Meter  and  the  "Seeing  is  Believing” 
demonstration  provide  a  factual,  informative 
selling  method  that  cannot  be  refuted. 

A  A 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  certification  tag 
shown  below  has  become  the  most  important 
force  in  lamp  selling  today  .  .  .  and  why  it 
pays  every  store  to  feature  and  advertise  it 
on  the  lamps  it  sells. 


!•£•$  BETTER  SIGHT  LAMP  MAKERS 

2116  Keith  Building  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS  TAG 


We  are  telling  millions  of  readers  of  national  magazines  to 
look  for  this  tag  when  they  buy  lamps.  It  certifies  sight-saving 
lighting,  sound  mechanical  construction  and  electrical  safety. 
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Examples  of  ron- 
strurtion  and 
proressing  infor¬ 
mation  and  test¬ 
ing  certifiration 
in  the  hosiery 
field. 

washed. 

Iti  Fieldcrest  hosiery,  dots  are 
placed  at  the  stocking  welt  corre- 
sponditig  in  nutnlx^r  to  the  thre.ad- 
age.  This  is  helpful  in  selling  and 
a  convenience  to  the  customer 
through  the  life  of  the  stocking. 
The  same  principle  is  followed  in 
Cannon  Mills’  hosiery,  which  is 
stamped  with  the  thread  count  and 
a  phrase  idetitifying  the  use  for 
which  the  constructioti  is  suitable. 
( )ther  manufacturers  stamji  .stock¬ 
ings  according  to  sjtecifications  set 
hy  stores. 

*  *  ♦ 

Home  Furnishings 

In  these  great  markets,  manufac¬ 
turers  have  l)een  most  progressive  in 
studying  the  ixjssihilities  of  informa¬ 
tive  lalieling.  Many  such  firms  have 
])ioneered  in  developing  the  type  of 
lal)el  that  has  gradually  spread  to 
more  general  use.  This  program  lays 
a  fine  foundation  for  meeting  the 
growing  need  of  store  customers  in 
today’s  better  buying  program. 
Notes  in  previous  pages  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  on  fast  color  and  shrinkage  will 
interest  buyers  of  curtains,  bed 
si)reads  and  slip  covers. 


HsmriAj 

AQUA- SEC 


Sheets,  pillow  cases  and  towels 
offer  many  informative  labels.  The 
new  Cellophane  packaging  that  i)er- 
mits  a  proper  presentation  of  these 
laljels  and  facts  is  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment.  You  will  find  such  merchan¬ 
dise  labeled  Chatbam,  Fruit  of  tbe 
Loom.  Cannon,  Pepperell,  Martex 
and  Fieldcrest.  The  Fruit  of  the 
Loom  label  carries  tbe  mill’s  money- 
back  guarantee  of  satisfaction  and 
tbe  Good  Housekeeping  seal  of  ap- 
])roval. 

Consumer  education  in  the  buying 
of  blankets  has  been  most  progres¬ 
sive.  Many  stores  now  indicate  the 
different  degrees  of  warmth  so 
baffling  of  exjdanation.  Informative 
labeling  is  advanced  by  Chatham. 
Fieldcrest  and  others. 

The  lalieling  of  rugs  is  so  new  we 
can  still  hail  with  enthusia.sm  the 
pioneer  in  this  field.  The  Whittall 
ial)el  frankly  offers  information  and 
specifications  that  would  guide  a 
customer  in  the  inirchase  of  an  ex¬ 
pensive  piece  of  merchandise  that 
will  receive  hard  wear.  The  Field¬ 
crest  rug  lalxds  offer  comi)lete  facts. 
Many  stores  will  find  a  booklet  «)n 
the  maintenance  and  care  of  wool 
carpets  and  rugs,  offered  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  CariK*t  Manufacturers  of 
•America,  and  asset  in  the  sale  of  all 
rugs.  Filled  with  particulars  on 
care,  with  a  space  for  the  imjjrint 
of  the  store  name,  it  is  the  tyjie  of 
service  that  can  be  offered  a  cus¬ 
tomer  as  a  package  enclosure,  ex- 
])lained  by  the  salesperson. 

The  Province  hooked  rug  label 
gives  the  important  information  that 
it  is  made  of  wool ;  and  there  are  a 
numl)er  of  similar  efforts. 

Curtains  and  draiieries  offer  an 
interesting  assortment  of  new  label¬ 
ing.  not  yet  ready  to  announce,  hut 
important  in  this  field.  Take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  new  finishes  such  as  a 
permanent  glazing  for  chintz,  that 
is  wa.shable ;  the  water  rei^ellent  fin¬ 
ishes  that  keep  curtains  clean  longer 
and  many  other  selling  point.s — like 
the  Selected  \’at  label  on  cretonnes, 
indicating  tbe  use  of  dyes  fast  to 
sunlight  and  washing. 


Above:  Stand¬ 
ards  and  servire- 
ability  guaran¬ 
tee. 


^OFJVf^ 

^  rRooucr 

CficckediPkd. 


Right:  A  satis- 


fai'tion  guaran-  ^ 

tee  well  known  N. 
to  consumers. 


PROVINCE  @1 

C^fttantte  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

ALL  WOOL 
HOOKED  RUGS 
„  4i»U  2’Xa’ 


Fiber  content  information  in  the  rug  field. 


The  covering  of  upholstered  fur¬ 
niture  should  be  sjxitlighted  in  sell¬ 
ing  and  more  manufacturers  should 
lx;  asked  to  supidy  written  directions 
on  care,  of  the  type  illustrated  in  the 
informative  label  issued  with  “Doe¬ 
skin  X’elvet”,  hy  Collins  and  Aik- 
man. 


CHATHAM 


k  i  i 


WEIGIITn 


PmCR  CONTENT:  A 


JURLOOU 


tensile  STBENGTH:  WARHTH:  n.  -w.  COLOR  and  BINDING; 


V, 


THIS  IS  THE  FAMOUS  CHATHAM  SPECIFICATION  AIRLOOM  THE  BLANKET  THAT  TALKS  AND  TELLS  THE  TRUTH! 


Blanket  binder  used  by  a  pioneer  in  this  work.  Combines  construc¬ 
tion  information,  laboratory  certifiration  and  washing  instructions. 


WASHING  INSTRUCTION 
[WITH  IVORY  FLAXEl 
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^Consumer  Relations  in  the  field  of 


Textile  Products  are  as  simple  as 


A.B.C.  to  me . . . 


m  FRUIT  III' 


I  conrantrati; 
THE  LOOM  items” 


{^On't  take  theword  of  a  single 
merchant  for  it!  Test  the  con¬ 
sumer  reaction  to  Fruit  of  the 
Loom  in  your  own  store.  Actu¬ 
ally,  there’s  no  problem  of  con¬ 
sumer  relations  in  selling  Fruit 
of  the  Loom  Products  because 
your  customer  knows,  when  she 
sees  the  “Fruit”  label,  that  that 
product  is  right  on  all  counts. 


Why?  BECAUSE  . . . 

A  •Her  mother,  her  grandmother  and 
her  great  grandmother  looked 
upon  Fruit  of  the  Loom  as  their 
standard  of  quality.  “Fruit”  is  a 
tradition  in  many  families. 

B*  Behind  each  Fruit  of  the  Loom 
Product  is  the  guarantee  of  Fruit 
of  the  Loom  and  the  guarantee  of 
Good  Housekeeping  (as  advertised 
therein).  It  must  go  through  a 
dfmblv  set  of  exhaustive  tests  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  your  store. 


C*Today  more  than  eighty  products 
of  cotton  and  rayon  are  members 
of  the  Fruit  of  the  Loom  Family. 
Because  there  are  so  many,  your 
customer  is  sure  to  know,  from 
personal  experience  with  some  of 
them,  how  satisfactory  “Fruit” 
products  are. 

The  simple  A.B.C.  of  it  is  that  Fruit 
of  the  Loom  means  volume,  profit 
and  satisfied  customers  for  you.  Add 
more  Fruit  of  the  Loom  Products  to 
your  stock  .  .  .  jind  watch  them  sell! 


FRUIT  OF  THE  LOOM  MILLS,  inc. 

40  WORTH  STREET,  \EW  YORK 


irThe  Fruit  of  the  Loom  label  on 
more  than  eighty  producti  of  col* 
Ion  and  rayon  is  a  guarantee  to 
the  comeamer  of  the  quality  of 
the  produrt  in  every  detail  .  .  . 
fabric,  color,  size,  uiorkmanship . 


NOW  MORE  THAN  XT  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  "FRUIT"  FAMILY 


FOR  wome:v 

Aprons 

Rayon  Brassieres 
Daytime  Dresses,  Hooverettes 
and  Uniforms,  I^yon  Slips 
Foundation  Garments,  Corsets 
and  Brassieres 
Rayon  Neckwear 
Night  gowns 

Lounging  ts  Sleeping  Pajamas— both 
Cotton  and  Rayon 
4-Piece  Cotton  Playsuits 
Rayon  Knit  Panties  and  Bloomers 
Raincoats 

Robes  -  both  Cotton  and  Rayon 


Cotton  Slips 
Umbrellas 

FOR  CHIMIRK.^' 

Boys’  Cotton  Wash  Suits 
Boys’  Shirts,  Blouses  and  Pajamas 
Boys’  Shorts,  Undershirts  and  Union- 
suits 

Boys’  Rayon  Ties 
Boys’  Wash  Ties 

Children’s  Sleepers  and  Girls 
Pajamas 

Girls’  Acetate  Dresses 

Girls’  Cotton  Frocks  and  Playsuits 

Girls’  Rayon  Knit  Panties  Es  Bloomers 


Girls’  Raincoats 
Girls’  Underwear 

Infants’  Cotton  Bonnets,  Children’s 
Cotton  Hats 

FOR 

Cotton  Handkerchiefs 
Raincoats 

Shirts,  Pajamas  and  Nightshirts 
Shorts,  Undershirts  and  Unionsuits 
Fine  Rayon  Ties 
Wash  Ties 

FOR  THE  HO.ME 

Bias  Tape 


Candlewick  and  Chenille  Bedspreads 
and  Bath  Mats 
Rayon  and  Cotton  Curtains 
Kitchen  Ensembles 
Mattress  and  Comfort  Covers,  Iron¬ 
ing  Board  Covers 

Quilts,  Comforts,  Quilted  Mattress 
^otectors.  Spreads  and  Drapes 
Sheets  and  Pillowcases 
Shower  Curtains 

PIECE  GOODS 

Cottons 

Rayons 
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Furniture  wckkIs  are  iniixjrtant  in 
the  sale  of  much  merchandise  and 
facts  on  this  vital  subject  must  be 
accurate.  The  Mahogany  Associa¬ 
tion  introduced  in  1936  a  campaign 
of  labeling  genuine  mahogany,  with 
the  full  cooperation  of  Ixath  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturers  and  dealers.  The 
decalcomania  stamping  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  tags,  iR'cause  once  sten¬ 
ciled  on  a  piece  of  furniture,  the 
mark  is  permanent.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  polices  the  use  of  this  marking 
and  presents  it  in  two  colors.  Red 
labels  are  used  for  genuine,  solid 
mahogany,  and  blue  is  used  for 
mahogany  veneer. 

The  .'\merican  Walnut  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  has  conducted 
an  educational  program  among  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  dealers  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  has  recently  produced 
identification  tags.  The  sales  story 
of  walnut  furniture  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  on  a  large  scale,  including 
coojieration  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  mislead¬ 
ing  use  of  all  wood  names.  To  pro¬ 
tect  the  interest  of  retailers  and 
their  customers,  these  tags  are  num- 
l)ered  and  sealed  to  the  furniture  at 
the  plant. 

Electrical  Appliances 

The  work  of  the  Electrical  Test¬ 
ing  I^aboratory  protects  your  sale  of 
electrical  appliances  of  all  types. 
These  vital  tests  tell  you  first,  this 
merchandi.se  is  .SAFE.  They  add 
that  it  is  satisfactory  in  perform- 


V  H  1  T  T  A  1 

ANGLO  PERSIAN  WILig 

SCRSEJ 


Mm*  IMO.  «Iw  M.  J.  WIiMtAll  — t^ti  U 

PwMit  ntf  HMy  catwpw  — •Mrf  Wf  ^ 

M  4  Wlutt«U  k—artw.  Ia4  .  Um  tk*  aMval 

SPECIFICATIONS  \ 

WtAVI  «  TAIN  - 

MATiaiAit  aITS  M 

COMTINT  ****  Wian  Os  •M •« 

•!  4Ma>l  *1  «ra««M  ••mMiUM  lM>«  tta  •  CS 

mW*  a  *•  «  W  >— !■■■<  ^tZ 

‘“’*^.*h**'*ni**^  mCH  wnn  and  TOm  , 


GUARANTEED  FOR  15  YEARS 


A  famous  label  rombining  detailed 
ronstrurtion  information  and  guar¬ 
antee  of  serviceability.  Tbis  is  one 
of  a  group  of  four  covering  four  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  rugs. 

ance.  What  better  assurance  can  lie 
offered  a  customer  on  an  electric 
toaster,  iron,  waffle  iron,  coffee  per¬ 
colator,  etc.?  Washing  machines, 
vacuum  cleaners,  refrigerators  are 
submitted  to  tests.  In  addition  to 
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Hooked  Rugs 

are  Skillfully  Constructed 


MANUE  FELDMAN 


High  Grade  ALL  Wool 


Designs  &  Colors 

MEET  ALL  STYLE 
PERIODS 


Also: 

Imported  Novelty  Rugs 
of  the  Better  polities 


295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Phone:  Murray  Hill  5-0064 


The  Consumer  Wants  to  Know— 

So  Marshall  Field  &  Company 

Are  Telling  Her  with  Dennison  Tags 


Each  piece  of  Fieldcrest  merchandise  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Manufacturing  Division 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Company  carries  a  label 
which  tells  the  consumer  four  all-important 
facts  about  that  product. 


What  It's  Made  Of 
How  It's  Made 

Service  It  Will  Give 

Best  Care  lor  Longer  Wear 


Dennison  tags  are  the  medium  for  transmitting 
this  vital  information  to  consumers  and  sales¬ 
people  on  many  of  the  Fieldcrest  lines  sold 
in  department  stores  throughout  the  country. 


Long  experience  in  the  designing  and  print¬ 
ing  of  unusual  tags,  labels  and  seals  makes 
Dennison  your  logical  source  of  supply. 

When  your  product  leaves  the  factory,  make 
sure  that  it  has  a  tag  of  identity — a  tag  that 
must  impress  the  customer  by  its  appearance 
and  honest  facts. 


Call  or  write  to  the  Dennison  sales  office 
nearest  you  for  quotations  or  suggestions  for 
improving  your  present  tags,  labels  or  seals. 

Send  for  folder  T,  which  contains  sugges¬ 
tions  and  samples. 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Framingham,  Mass. 

185  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

220  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1015  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

62  E.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

629  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

PITTSBUBGH  BALTIMORE  ATLANTA  NEW  ORLEANS  MINNEAPOLIS  ST.  LOUIS  MILWAUKEE 
CINCINNATI  DETROIT  INDIANAPOLIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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LABELS 

for  individuality 

Years  of  experience  with  leading 
department  stores  throughout 
the  country  enable  the  Warner 
Woven  Label  Company  to  offer 
a  comprehensive  service  which 
meets  the  retailer's  most  exact¬ 
ing  requirements. 

Our  service  features  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  distinctive  label  designs 
which  reflect  the  individuality  of 
the  store  and  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  on  which  they  are  used.  We 
also  specialize  in  working  out  the 
problems  of  factual  and  general 
labeling  for  the  individual  store. 

Let  us  show  you  how  you 
may  label  your  merchandise 
more  economically  and  more 
effectively. 

WARNER 

WOVEN  LABEL  CO.,  Inc. 

200  FIFTH  AVE. 

NEW  YORK 


An  array  of  helpful  facts  inror* 
porated  into  a  single  label. 


the  complete  information  furnished  by  manufacturers  | 
for  the  use  of  your  salespeople,  the  testing  lalrel  of  this  ^ 
great  laboratory  will  give  an  added  confidence  at  the  ! 
point  of  sale. 

The  Sight-Saving  Light  Campaign  was  started  in 
1934,  when  the  Illuminating  Engineers  Society  made 
available  the  first  of  a  series  of  specifications  covering 
59  points  in  the  construction  of  a  lamp.  Since  that  time, 

50  manufacturers  are  making  lamps  to  these  specifica¬ 
tions.  Lamps  that  pass  the  test  must  he  sold  with  the 
label  so  that  stores  and  their  customers  are  protected 
from  lamps  that  “look  like”  I.E.S.  lamps,  hut  lack  their 
virtues. 

Through  a  national  education  campaign  conducted 
through  the  coojieration  of  manufacturers  selling  these 
lamps,  every  home  wired  for  electricity  will  receive  7 
announcements  of  the  sight-saving  light  campaign,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  about  the  lamp  and  the  light  bulbs 
that  are  tested  for  better  sight. 


Just  a  Beginning 

As  we  write,  many  new  developments  about  to  be 
announced  will  be  added  to  this  progressive  campaign 
of  labeling.  The  customers  want  education  in  matters 
that  will  help  them  to  buy  wisely.  The  retail  store  must 
supply  this  demand.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  manu¬ 
facturers  to  cooperate. 

Many  manufacturers  with  progressive  ideas  who  have 
offered  labeling  at  a  time  when  their  efforts  were  re¬ 
buffed  by  store  buyers,  will  rejoice  to  hear  stores  ask 
for  the  type  of  information  that  was  previously  dis¬ 
couraged. 

Stores  complain  that  manufacturers’  laliels  too  often 
lack  facts.  Even  a  nationally  recognized  trade  name 
must  add  facts,  today,  if  its  label  is  to  he  useful  at  the 
point  of  sale. 

Many  manufacturers  complain  that  their  labeling  is 
removed  by  retailers,  sometimes  because  of  a  store 
policy  against  trade  names,  sometimes  because  it  con¬ 
tains  guarantees  that  a  store  cannot  afford  to  hack,  and 
sometimes  because  the  buyer  felt  this  information  might 
start  customers  asking  for  the  same  thing  on  everything. 

The  manufacturer  should  look  at  his  label  with  frank 
criticism.  Does  it  really  give  facts  ?  Is  the  fiber  content 
included?  Does  it  say  anything  about  the  care?  Labels 
that  answer  yes  to  these  questions  will  not  be  removed 
even  though  they  carry  trade  names. 
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